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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1881 


Transacting a general Banking business. 
Solicits the accounts of those desiring 
the services of a conservative Bank. 


Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $2,000,000. 
Total resources over $33,000,000 


OFFICERS 


RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-President and 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President Secretary 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Treasurer 
ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 























Graduates and professors will find that our 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University | 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- 
venient — an ultra safe—and a congenial 
place for them to keep their securities and 
transact their financial affairs. 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, GEORGE G. BRADFORD, 
Manager Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C. LEE 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 


PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 


The Pioneer Vaults of New England 
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Convevancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bownpitcu, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 

















State Street ‘Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices.' 








Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

















CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 


THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 




















Largest Resources R 


Permit the largest measure of service to our cus- 4 
tomers. If you are progressive, if you are growing, es 
you should be a customer of this bank and grow 
with it. 

Our success is based upon the success of our cus- 
tomers. It is our aim to give them the fullest meas- 
ure of service, and to aid them in every legitimate 
way to extend their business activities. 












a) 







The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Deposits . . . . .« « $170,000,000 
Resources, over . . . . $240,000,000 


B. 









Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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BRAND 


WINELL- WRIGHT CO. 
bathe TON CHICAGO 





None Better at Any Price 


The coming of National Prohibition will make 
a new and increased demand for both coffee 


and teas. 


They are wholesome and satisfy- 


ing, and their more general use will certainly 
be of material assistance in solving the great 
problems of the day. 
White House Coffee and Teas are supreme among 


their kind, and are sold in sealed air-tight packages 
that keep all goodness in, all badness out. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston—Chicago 














Twenty-Three New Marshall Jones Books 





Novels 
CHAN’S WIFE. 


SON CHASE. 

A Boston artist marries a Chicago girl, 

and they explore “‘ the technique of mar- 

riage.’’ $1.50 
A CHALLENGE TO ADVENTURE. 

By Mrs. IRvinc Curtis. 

Romance of a young woman left alone 

in the world. $1.50 
THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By 

Epcar O. AcHoRN and Epwarp N. 

TEALL. 

A Boston man’ s conscience and a West- 


By Jessig ANDER- 


eri woman’s social ‘ial aspirations. $1.50 
Short t Stories 
AT A DOLLAR A YEAR. By Ros- 


ert L, RayMonp. 

Short stories of the dollar-a-year men 

at Washington. $1.50 
BALKAN STORIES. Translated by 

Epna WorTHLEY UNDERWOOD from 

the works of representative writers of 

the Balkan countries 





Juveniles 


UP THE MAZARUNI FOR_DIA- 
MONDS. By Wicttam J. LAVARRE. 
A Veteran Scout’s story, for boys, of a 
canoe voyage in South America. ///us- 
trated. $1.50 

INKLINGS FOR THINKLINGS. Verses 
and drawings reproduced from a man- 
uscript left by SusAN HALE. $2.00 

THE STORY OF JESUS. Forty plates, 
in five colors, reproducing Italian paint- 
ings, with Bible text. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Ernet NaTHALIE Dana. 


15.00 


History 
THE TRYAL OF WILLIAM PENN 
AND WILLIAM MEAD _ FOR 
CAUSING A TUMULT. With in- 
troduction by Don C. Serrz. .00 
TURNPIKES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Frep J. Woop. 
A book of more than 500 large pages, 
with illustrations, maps, and a> 
$10.00 
seg ag TREES OF MASSACHU.- 
TTS. By James Raymonp Sim- 
—— of the New York State Forestry 
Association. Lllustrated. $2.50 
THE SOBER WORLD. By Ranvotru 
WELLFORD SMITH. 
Political aspects of t of the liquor question. 
2. 


Philosophy 
—" By GsorGe WILLIAM GiL- 
MoRE. Beliefs about Soul. $1.75 
sh “7-7 By BrenjAMIN TRUE 
31 OOD. 


A philosophical treatise. $2.50 

A LOVER OF THE CHAIR. By 
SHERLOCK B. Gass. 

$2.50 


Philosophical essays. 





Art 


GREAT ARTISTS AND _ THEIR 
WORKS, BY GREAT AUTHORS. 
i MANSFIELD 

3ROOKS. 


More than 100 extracts. $2.00 
STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIG. 

URE. By G. M. Evttwoop and F. R. 

YERBURY. 

Text and photographic plates for use 

by artists. $7.50 


by ALFRED 


Religion and the Supernatural 
WALLED TOWNS. By 
ADAMS CRAM. 
A plea for constructive reform. 
om, Le me Perey AND 
YRRH. By Ratpw Apams CRAM. 
phim step in Dr. Cram’s philosophy 
$1.25 


RALPH 


$1.25 


of faith. 
THE HILL OF VISION. By FRevEr- 
1cK BLIGH Bonp. 
Divinations confirmed by the Great 
é $1.50 


Drama 
THE SEVEN WHO SLEPT. By A. 
KincGstey Porter. 
A play, with a preface; and each car- 
ries wisdom. $1.50 


Verse 


A NONSENSE BOOK. Limericks. 
Illustrated by SuSAN HALE. 
A bookful of fun. $1.50 


Mythology 


MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES — 
Vol. XI, Latin-American, By Hart- 
LEY Burk ALEXANDER, 

The seventh volume to be published. 
Three more volumes are in preparation. 
Price, $6.00 to $25.00 per volume, ac- 


cording to choice of binding. 





Marshall Jones Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
EMANCIPATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BY 
BROOKS ADAMS 












In the first edition of this famous book Mr. Adams traced 
the history of Massachusetts from the English Common- 
wealth down to the American Revolution. For this present 
edition he has gathered together much new material, and 
brought his keen intelligence to bear on matters of such 
present importance as vested interests, labor troubles, and 
international relations. The book is marked throughout by 
the positiveness and vigor that have been characteristic of 
the writings of the Adams family from the “‘ Diary of John 
Quincy Adams,” and will be of keen interest, not only to 
the student of history, but to every one who enjoys a clear- 
sighted discussion of the political, social, and economic prob- 
lems of the day. 


$2.50 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 16 E. 40th Si., New York 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 














The Orange Tutoring School TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


144 Halsted St., East Orange, N.J. With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 


é : ‘ Also tutoring in College Courses. Re y missi 
modations, its homelike atmosphere, its excellent labor- 5 ege Courses. Reference, by permission, 


atory, its strong teaching staff, and its remarkable to siecie peng and instructors. 

success in entrance examinations. CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 

Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Harvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
ke College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 
The fifty-first year of the school will begin September 22, 1919. For additional information or cata- 
logue, address : 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harbard Anibersity 


Invites attention to its comfortable dormitory accom- 


Telephone: Orange, New Jersey, 2216 




















TERMS OF ADMISSION. 





The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 





degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 





Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 





The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 





1, Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 





gree. 





2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 





as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 





Blackstone. 





Special students are not eligible for a degree. 





The School will open in 1919 on Monday, September 22. 





Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 
37th year begins Sept. 22, 1919. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 








Tutoring for Harvard 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- 
class facilities for instruction and for living 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. 
Address for descriptive booklet 


William W. Nolen, A.M. 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 





J. FRIDOLIN 


announces the opening of a new and larger office at 


1290 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


The Square Deal Tailor 








CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 











For Your Autumn Outing 
Allen Chamberlain’s 


VACATION TRAMPS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
HIGHLANDS 


“Tt breathes the spirit of the mountains and nature 


lovers will hail it with real pleasure.” — WILL S. Mon- 

ROE, President New York Section ot the Green Moun- 

tain Club. 

$1.25 net at all Houghton Mifflin 
Bookstores Company 




















66 Park Pl., New York 





business. 








Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
| with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 

Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
| Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 


















This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athietic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. Arecord of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June I. 





Annual Subscription, in advance. ...... Three Dollars. 
Sila GOMES acer d.sese tas oc en sarees Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 











Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 


a ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


4 Play 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES By John Drinkwater 


“ There is not a dull line in it.”” — Chicago Post. 
“ Among the most notable productions of the modern 
theatre.” — New York Ex vening Post. 
“ Surely, one of the finest plays of our time.” — Mew 
York Sun. $2.25 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


We 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 


ML PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 


SHUMUUUNUNNUNUUUIUIUNUUUAULUIUUUUUUUUUIUUUUULUUUUUOUOU0000R0N00HUGOEOEAAAAAA ETE 
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| THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty Correspondence Solicited 


270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















CALIFORNIA DESERT TRAILS 
By J. SMEATON CHASE | 


In his previous books, “‘ Yosemite Trails” and “ California Coast Trails,” Mr. 
Chase described two of the scenic wonderlands of the Far West. In this new 
book he describes a third, in many ways the most wonderful of all — the 
Colorado desert of Southern California. 


Illustrated. $3.00 net 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 




















BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 



































OLD CLOTHES WANTED . 
| sy Automobile Insurance 
: MAX KEEZER FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
= HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
= CAST-OFF CLOTHING Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
2 Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, ALSO 
= Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. - 
= Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. All Other Kinds of Insurance 
= My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
= m what palate ia and the Sonthie. ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
= 1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE! 49 Kilby Street, Boston 
= TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 . 
: Established 1874 DURGIN, PARK & CO. Tel. Richmond 416 
z a 2 Open from 6 a.m. 
_| Market Dining Rooms °. 72x. 
z 30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
Wie 
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The General Manager 


of a nationally known organization 
recently said to us: 


“We know our methods can be improved. Our production 
plans and cost system ought to be developed with expert 
help. But we have been too busy with other things, and we 
have held back from development of that kind until our 
own organization recovered from the war-time disturbances. 


“And then,” he continued, “we wanted to make sure of 
getting real service when we went outside our own organ- 
ization.” After thorough investigation, the work was 
placed with Scovell, Wellington & Company. 


For this executive found that our organization stands 
among the leaders. For various types of service, we have 
the men and tested methods that have made a record for 
accomplishing practical results. 


Our clients get service from a permanent organization of 
Industrial Engineers and Cost Accountants carefully se- 
lected on their records for important constructive work. 
We have established a reputation for correct plans and 
successful installations. 


Should you wait longer before considering this matter for 
your own business ? 


White our nearest office for our plan for a preliminary 
survey and report. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Industrial Engineers and 
Cost Accountants 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 





Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Street 


Boston. 110 State Street 


New York, 27 William Street Cleveland, Illuminating Building 
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Making the Machines that Make your Shoes 























FACTORIES OF THE UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


@ The great manufacturing plant of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation at Beverly, 
Massachusetts, twenty miles from Boston, has been called an Industrial City. Five thou- 
sand people are employed there. Sixteen buildings cover twenty-one acres of floor area. 
Seventy-five per cent of the wall space is given up to windows. As regards ventilation, 
sanitation, safety appliances, rest rooms, restaurant and emergency hospital, the equipment 
is right up-to-date. 


@ Not far from the factories is a social clubhouse for the employees, the equal of the best 
of country clubs, with athletic field and sport facilities of all kinds, for in this Industrial City 
work and play go hand in hand and react upon each other for the general good. _Inten- 
sive co-operation between employer and employee is here exemplified to an extent recog- 
nized the world over as a standard. 


@ More than a million pairs of boots and shoes are manufactured in this country each day 
to supply the wants of your family and of others, from kiddies to grandparents. 


@ No American industry depends upon machinery for its success to a greater extent than 
the boot and shoe industry. More than 550 different machines are used in shoemaking 
of all kinds, for shoe manufacturing is a very complex business. In the making of a Good- 
year welt shoe, for instance, there are 140 different operations. It is largely due to in- 
ventive genius and mechanical skill that American footwear to-day is the best in the world 
for style, durability and comfort. Aind of the dozen or more items of cost in the manufac- 
ture of a pair of shoes, the machinery cost is the only one which has not increased greatly 
in recent years, the only one which remains practically the same. 


@ The efficiency of the boot and shoe industry has never been greater than it is to-day. 
This is contributed to by the existence of a highly perfected system of shoe machinery, 
auxiliary and essential, and accompanying service — a system and a service which are the 
result of years of intensive development and business genius constructively applied. 


@ Through its wonderful machinery products — some of them almost human in action and 
results — and far-reaching expert service the United Shoe Machinery Corporation lowers 
the cost of manufacture, simplifies the problems and facilitates the business of every shoe 
manufacturer and retailer — to the gain and advantage of the general public. 


@ These facts are not generally realized or appreciated, but they are full of human interest. 
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Ready October 15 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY BY 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 





The life story of Roosevelt as told by 
his life-long friend, William Roscoe 
Thayer, author of “The Life and 
Letters of John Hay,” is bound to be ° 
one of the most widely read and dis- 
cussed books of the fall and winter. 


Illustrated. $5.00 net 
Order now for delivery upon publication 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











HINCKLEY & WOODS 







INSURANCE LIABILITY 
98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE 





BURGLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 







BOSTON 











TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4129 MAIN 





TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


A Quarter Century Record of Success 
Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
Examinations. 

Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Telephone Cambridge 627 








A YEAR Pict 
I N T H E Husband 
NAVY 


Author of 
“America at Work” 

This is the only narrative of a civilian’s training, in- 
duction into the Navy and actual overseas service. It 
will live as a graphic story of peril and adventure, and 
is told with all the fine literary quality of “A Year in a 
Coal Mine” and the author’s other books. $7.35 net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 




















HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamiton PLAceE, Boston 











Lov Hire 
packard Cwin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines anv Landaulets by the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


Celephones, Back Bap 4006-4007 


frank McCann, 


15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mags. 
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WANDERINGS IN ITALY 
By Gabriel Faure 
No other writer has so delicately 
suggested the enchantment of Italy 
and the spell it casts over the traveler 
as M. Faure. Jllustrated. $2.50 net 


GOLDEN DAYS 
From the Fishing Log 


of a Painter in Brittany 
By Romilly Fedden 


A book that will be eagerly 
sought and carefully cherished 
by all fly-fishermen. 

$2.50 net 








INIA 


SCENES FROM ITALY’S WAR 
By G. M. Trevelyan 

This account of Italy’s part in the 

war is admirably written by a man 

whose spirit and sympathy fit him 

peculiarly for the task. $3.50 net 


VESTIGIA 
Records of an Active Life 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Charles a 
Court Repington 
Reminiscences ofa veteran 
of the Second Afghan War, 
the Burmese War and the 
South African War. 
Illustrated. $5.00 net 





SECOND SERIES 
Edited by George Herbert Clarke 
“A Treasury of War Poetry” was published in 1917 and quickly took rank 
as the most popular war anthology. This new series completes the record of 
the war, and should stand with the first volume on every library shelf. 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 
By Katharine Tynan 

This book presents an impressive 

picture of the meaning of the past 

six years to a mind of more than 

ordinary sensitiveness and cultivation. 


$4.50 net 





$7.50 net. Flex. Lea. $2.50 net 


THE FAR EAST UNVEILED 
By Frederick Coleman 
A comprehensive and _ unbiased 
account of the Far Eastern situation 
by an experienced American traveler 
and student of the Orient. 
3-00 net 


«A romance that sweeps into a single tale the whole 
range of human emotions.” — Philadelphia Press 


THE BRANDING IRON 


By Katharine Newlin Burt 
All the action, adventure and romance of the typical Western novel are 
combined with real literary quality in “The Branding Iron.” It is the most 
promising new novel of years, and will appeal to lovers of the best in fiction. 


Illustrated. $1.65 net 








Z 


Send for The Piper, our monthly bulletin 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


HANAN 
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Refreshing New Fall Fiction 

















A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ North of Fifty-Three ’’ 
and ‘‘Big Timber’’ 


BURNED BRIDGES 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


ic) aden Mr. Sinclair's new novel opens in the Canadian Northwest, where the 
ano tecAR principal scenes of his two previous novels, “North of Fifty-Three” and 
Authorof Northof FiftyTwree’ |] ‘Big Timber,” were laid. The action carries the reader across the Con- 
tinental Divide and down the Pacific Coast to San Francisco. 

Written with Mr. Sinclair’s vigor of style, strength of characterization and with a background that 
makes his stories so real, “BURNED BRIDGES” is sure to appeal to all who like virile fiction. 
Frontispiece by Ralph P. Coleman. $1.60 vet. 


THE OWNER OF THE LAZY D 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


This novel of a cattle-feud between the rival ranch-owners of Glenn County is laid in the Wild 
West, and there is an abundance of gun-play and excitement throughout the story. 
If you like a hero who is brave, resourceful and quick-thinking, and a story of lively action and 
adventure, you will surely enjoy making the acquaintance of “The Owner of the Lazy D.” 

Frontispiece by Anton Otto Fischer, $1.60 wet. 
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THE GREATER THE EXPLOITS OF 
GLORY : BILGE AND MA 





A Novel of a New England Town By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY Author of “ Held to Answer” 
This story of Mary Wood is typical of the lives “Bilge” and “Ma” typify the invincible spirit 
of thousands of women living in small towns of the United States Destroyer Fleet on duty 


throughout the United States. It is a very : % : 
human, understandable kind of story, with a in the Irish Sea and other European waters, 
strong appeal to the emotions of the reader. and their wit and humor are of the true 
Frontispiece by Norman Price. $1.75 net. American type. $1.60 met. 








TWO EXTRAORDINARY NOVELS 





BLIND ALLEY AGAINST THE WINDS 
By W. L. GEORGE By KATE JORDAN 

Author of “The Second Blooming” “An absorbing book. Completely American, 
“A wonderful book ... the depth, the scope, graphic, realistic, yet sympathetic, it reaches a 
and the range of which put it absolutely out of high mark of fictional excellence. . . . One 
the class of anything that the war has pro- of the best American novels of the season.” 
duced.” — Chicago Daily News. $1.75 nel. — Chicago Tribune. $1.60 net. 
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TS quaint little childhood tale of 
the poor kitchen maid is not so far 
removed from recent reality. 

For we all recall the staggering piles of 
dishes, the dust-strewn floor, the tubs 
of clothes, the treadmill task at the 
sewing machines! Yes, Cinderella-like 
was the housework of yesterday. 
And now, the girl of 1920 looks to elec- 
tricity—most tractable of handmaid- 
ens—as the fairy prince who makes 
life easier and fuller. 

Just a push of the button—and tiny 
electric motors sweep, wash dishes or 
clothes; clean, scour and polish; make 
ice or ice cream, run the sewing ma- 
chine and play the piano or phono- 
graph. 
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The Passing of Cinderella 


While the motors do the work, other 
electric appliances are distributed 
about the house to make good living 
more convenient. Electric cooking 
utensils, hair driers, cigar lighters, 
burglar alarms, door bells, and furnace 
regulators, are now operated by the 
magic wand of electric power. 


The development of the miniature mo- 
tors for the kitchen and electrical de- 
vices was made possible by the rapid 
progress in experience gained by the 
General Electric Company’s Engi- 
neers, whose efforts in the application 
of electricity for every sort of indus- 
trial endeavor during the past quarter 
century have brought freedom from 
the drudgery of other days. 
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POETRY AND PROGRESS.! 
By BLISS PERRY, Proressor or EncuisH LITERATURE. 


rTXWELVE years ago the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa lis- 

tened to an address by James Bryce. It was entitled “What is 
Progress?”” Many members of our society will recall their pleasure in 
following that cautious and dexterous inquiry, — “‘a sort of skirmish- 
ing reconnaissance,” as the author himself termed it, — into the 
possibility of human advance. For Mr. Bryce was too good a Scotch- 
man to beg the question. With a cool and skeptical intelligence he 
directed our attention to the present actual condition of mankind, 
physical, mental, social, and moral, and then he asked us to estimate, 
in the light of a historian’s wide knowledge of the past, whether the 
race has really progressed. You may remember that Mr. Bryce was 
confident that what we call material progress has increased, and that 
there has been an immense gain in knowledge. But he also thought 
that it was impossible to say whether the creative powers of the hu- 
man mind, — as exhibited in poetry, philosophy, history, for instance, 
— have either improved or deteriorated, and that it was equally im- 
possible to say whether there has been any gain in human happiness. 
His concluding words were these: ‘“‘ The bark that carries Man and his 
fortunes traverses an ocean where the winds are variable and the cur- 
rents unknown. He can do little to direct its course, and the mists 
that shroud the horizon hang as thick and low as they did when the 
voyage began.” 

Not precisely a jubilant peroration; at least so it seemed to many of 
us as we walked home. It happens that in Lord Bryce’s recent volume 
of “Essays and Addresses”’ there is another discussion of the persist- 
ent problem, under the title “War and Human Progress,” an address 
delivered at the University of Birmingham in 1916. Here the orator 

1 Address before the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 16, 1919. 
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attacks the Prussian doctrine of Force, the theory that the State is 
Power and is a law unto itself. As against the two main lines of 
argument supporting the doctrine of Power, — the biological and the 





historical, — Lord Bryce maintains that the law of progress through F 
strife is not a universal law of human society, and that no one has suc- F 
ceeded in tracing any causal relation between war and intellectual : 


and moral achievement. He claims that the chief cause of the prog- 
ress of mankind is the exercise of creative thought. It is thought that 
has produced literature, philosophy, art and religion, the chief things 
that make life worth living. Hence he concludes that the future prog- 
ress of mankind lies in friendly coéperation in the healing and en- 
lightening works of peace and in the growth of a spirit of friendship 
and mutual confidence which may remove the causes of war. 

Now it is clear that the address of 1916, although written in a dark 
hour, is more confident in tone than the address of 1907. It is not 
only surer of the fact of progress, but of the road by which humanity 
must travel in order to make further advance. If the clear-sighted 
author of the “American Commonwealth” could thus deliberately, 
in 1916, set the hopes and teachings of poets and philosophers, the 
claims of reason and sympathy, above the arguments for Power, I do 
not need to apologize to-day for asking you to think of some of the 
relations between Poetry and Progress. 

For it is plain that this case of Progress is still being tried, as it has . 
long been under trial, in two courts at the same time. The judge in 
one court is what Charles Lamb whimsically called “the Caledonian 
intellect,” that is to say, logic, argument, or as New Englanders liked 
to say in the Transcendental epoch, “the understanding.” Are men 
advancing? The court of the understanding — and we should not as- 
sume rashly that this is the lower court — gives the Scottish verdict 
of “not proven.” The court of the imagination, which claims at least 
concurrent jurisdiction in such matters, and which some believe to be 
the court of final appeal, both asserts the fact and expounds the law of 
progress. 

Here, for example, are two verdicts handed down from the court of 
the understanding, or, if you will allow an eighteenth-century phrase, 
“the prose-reason.” The first is from Buckle’s “History of Civiliza- 
tion in England,” Chapter 4. 

“The expression, ‘moral and intellectual progress,’ is suggestive of 
a serious fallacy. In the manner in which it is generally used, it con- 
veys an idea that the moral and intellectual faculties of men are, in 
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the advance of civilization, naturally more acute and more trust- 
worthy than they were formerly. But this, though it may possibly be 
true, has never been proved. It may be that, owing to some physical 
causes still unknown, the average capacity of the brain is, if we com- 
pare long periods of time, becoming gradually greater; and that there- 
fore the mind, which acts through the brain, is, even independently of 
education, increasing in aptitude and in general competence of its 
views. Such, however, is still our ignorance of physical laws, and so 
completely are we in the dark as to the circumstances which regulate 
the hereditary transmission of character, temperament, and other 
personal peculiarities, that we must consider this alleged progress as 
a very doubtful point; and in the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot safely assume that there has been any permanent improve- 
ment in the moral or intellectual faculties of man, nor have we any 
decisive ground for saying that these faculties are likely to be greater 
in an infant born in the most civilized part of Europe than in one born 
in the wildest region of a barbarous country.” 

The second is from the closing passage of Darwin’s “Descent of 
Man.” 

“The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely that man is 
descended from some lowly organized form, will, I regret to think, be 
highly distasteful to many. But there can hardly be a doubt that we 
are descended from barbarians. ... Man may be excused for feeling 
some pride at having thus risen, though not through his own exer- 
tions, to the very summit of the organic scale; and the fact of his hav- 
ing thus risen, instead of having been aboriginally placed there, may 
give him hope for a still higher destiny in the distant future. But we 
are not here concerned with hopes or fears, only with the truth as far 
as our reason permits us to discover it; and I have given the evidence 
to the best of my ability.” 

A more upright witness and judge than Darwin there could not be. 
Yet you will note his words: “‘We are not here concerned with hopes 
or fears.”” Now it is precisely of the hopes and fears of humanity that 
the other court, the high court of the imagination, takes cognizance. 
It asserts the legitimacy of hopes and fears, as an integral part of hu- 
man experience. Let us choose a single province of the imagination, 
namely, poetry, and ask for its verdict upon the question as to 
whether men are, upon the whole, making any headway. 

We must admit, of course, that there are great fields of poetry 
which do not concern themselves in the least with this question of 
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progress. Witness the static quality of much Oriental literature. It 
asserts, with disillusioned finality, that what hath been, it is that 
which shall be; that there is no new thing under the sun; that man 
hath no preéminence above a beast. Or witness the frank objectivity, 
the pure story-telling quality, of the epics. Trojans, Greeks, Volsungs, 
Burgundians, Franks, pass before us like the figures in a magic mirror, 
leaving us no wiser as to their destiny or our own. Nor is it always 
very different with the drama. Shakespeare, as smilingly as Chaucer, 
puts how many questions by! Was he Catholic or Protestant? Ab- 
solutist or liberal? Did he hold that we men are winning or losing? 
We may guess, but we do not know. 

And yet it is obvious that the drama, from Aschylus to Ibsen, has 
often grappled with this question of progress. Lyric poets, without 
stopping to debate, have flung their passionate evidence into the 
scales, forgetting for the moment their own fortunes in their absorp- 
tion with “the doubtful doom of human kind.” “I take all great po- 
etry,” wrote the late Professor Courthope, ‘“‘to be not so much what 
Plato thought it, the utterance of individual genius, half inspired, half 
insane, as the enduring voice of the soul and conscience of man living 
in society.” 

Certainly if poetry be that, it must have something to say about 
progress. Asa matter of fact, we know that it often serves as a register 
of progress. It records the beginning and the culmination of certain 
social efforts, such as Liberalism in Russia, Chartism in England, Anti- 
Slavery in America. It is a revealer of progress or of the lack of prog- 
ress, inasmuch as it lays bare the thoughts of many hearts. Lyric 
poetry, at least, has no reticence. If race-hatred, for instance, be in 
the poet’s soul, his verses betray him. But poetry is also a positive 
factor in progress. It has served to clarify the mind of individuals and 
of society. It has established certain standards for judging civiliza- 
tion. That it has often proved a social stimulant of high if dangerous 
potency is well known: witness the “Marseillaise,” the “‘Carmag- 
nole,” the “‘Internationale.’’ But one of its chief functions, after all, 
and certainly the most significant for confused epochs like our own, is 
the emphasis which poetry lays upon certain conceptions, certain 
theories or ideals of society, which are most clearly revealed in the 
very instant when they seem most threatened, as the lightning-flash 
illuminates the landscape. 

I venture to select, therefore, even in this hour of widespread dis- 
illusionment and reaction, a few ideals for society which have been 
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proclaimed by poetry. Let us ask ourselves whether these ideals still 
persist, and whether the poets think that there is any measurable 
progress towards their attainment. 

Take first, as the most searching of all tests of individual and social 
progress, the conception of Righteousness. Every race knows the 
meaning of that word, as every race knows a right angle. We are all 
aware that a passionate yearning for rightness is expressed in very 
primitive types of poetry, such as the Hebrew lyric, and that it is 
there expressed with a simplicity, intensity, and directness unsur- 
passed in modern verse. This conception of righteousness endures. It 
becomes more subtle, possibly more subjective, but contemporary 
poets like Francis Thompson and Mr. Masefield and Mr. Kipling 
mean by righteousness exactly what Dante and Milton meant. 
They not only assert its transcendent value, but they feel instinc- 
tively that humanity is progressing towards it. Quite apart from 
the utterances of distinctively Christian poets like Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Wordsworth, there is an overwhelming testimony from pagan 
and heretic and agnostic poets whose instincts tell them that human- 
ity is on the march and that righteousness lies somehow at the end of 
the journey. Virgil is as confident of it as Shelley. Collect, if you 
have the curiosity, from all the literatures you know, poems built 
upon these three symbols: the road, the sea, the dawn. Now road- 
poems, sea-poems, dawn-poems, chosen from many races and many 
epochs, are alike at least in this: they crystallize human experience in 
a symbol of endless advance, of widening space, of broadening light. 
The end of the quest, the harbor of the voyage, the high noon of what 
now seems but a chill daybreak, is after all what quite prosaic per- 
sons mean when they use the old-fashioned word righteousness. It 
is the imagination appealing from the apparent fact of the moment 
to the truth as seen sub specie eternitatis. 

Let us turn to another ideal of human society, scarcely less noble, 
the ideal of Justice. What do we mean by it? It is “the interest of 
all,” said Aristotle; “‘the will to render every man his right,” said Ul- 
pian; “the ligament,” said Daniel Webster, “which holds civilized 
beings and civilized nations together’”’; or in the words of a more recent 
definition, ‘“‘ Justice is the equilibrium between the freedom of the in- 
dividual and the safety of society.”” No word, however we may define 
it, is more often upon human lips. Yet there are singularly few poems 
about justice itself. An equilibrium is too abstract a theme for poetry. 
Mural painters decorate court-houses with pictures of Justice holding 
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her even scales, but it is commonly injustice that inspires poetry. 
“Injustice cuts to the bone,” said an old English judge; and whatever 
does that, makes poetry possible. When the iron enters into the soul, 
the verses come. It is the poetic imagination, therefore, as well as the 
perplexed reason, which asks whether the Judge of all the earth does 
right, whether the eternal law is one thing at Athens and another at 
Rome, or whether it is immutable. If there are few poems celebrating 
Justice in the abstract, there are countless poems which attempt to 
assail or to justify the concrete ways of God to man. They demand 
why Injustice so often seems triumphant. They chant the praises of 
defeated persons and lost causes. The suffering Prometheus, chained 
in his rocky cleft in the Caucasus, has inspired finer poetry than any 
sworded Seraphim. And nevertheless the poetic imagination, brood- 
ing upon what seems transparent injustice, often recoils upon itself; 
it proclaims that Prometheus, and not the tyrant Jove, is really tri- 
umphant, that to him belongs the future, — “Life, Joy, Empire and 
Victory.” Even Thomas Hardy’s “‘The Dynasts,” a poem of the 
Napoleonic Wars which many persons have re-read during the last 
five years, and one of the most bitter arraignments of the general 
scheme of things drawn by any poet in our day, closes with a strain of 
forgiveness toward the unconscious Will, and with the thrill of a new 
hope 
“That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair.” 


But it is in the portrayal of human justice and injustice that the 
poets chiefly betray their attitude towards Progress. Our human ex- 
periment cannot be worked out in a vacuum, nor upon a desert island. 
As soon as Robinson Crusoe finds the footprints of another man upon 
the sand, the question of justice and injustice begins, and it develops 
into what Rufus Choate called “the great mixed cases of the world.” 
How infinitely complicated they become, these woven strands of in- 
stinct and custom, of legality and equity, of right and wrong! How 
impossible it seems to strike a fair balance, to render to each man ac- 
cording to his rights! To the prose-reason it is impossible. When 
Richardson built the Hampden County Court-house in Springfield, an 
inscription was desired for the facade. “Justitia” was suggested, but 
the fastidious Dr. Buckingham said no: justice is an ideal to which 
man does not attain: let the word be “Lex.” And “Lex” it is, cut 
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into the gray stone, to show that while the courts may strive in vain 
: for absolute Justice, they can at least apply the law. 

Now open Browning’s “Ring and the Book.” A “mixed case,” if 
there ever was one, is this Roman murder story of the seventeenth 
century, told twelve times over, in different voices, by the cleverest 
t special pleader of the nineteenth century. But this pleader, being a 
4 poet, makes sure of both Lex and Justitia. His clear-headed old Pope 
' orders Count Guido to be beheaded, as the only possible way of saving 


: his soul! If Browning’s solution be thought too fanciful, pass to those 
H questions of social justice that came to the front in the eighteenth 
F century in England. In that rebirth of emotion which characterized 
F the age, the poor, the beggar, the outcast, even the criminal, were seen 


with new eyes. Beneath the polished surface of Gray’s “Elegy” 
there is a passionate recognition of the inequalities of the human lot. 
Cowper, the quietist, demands the destruction of the Bastille in 1784, 
F five years before the mob of Paris acted. Mobs and legislative enact- 
ments and judicial decisions come limping along in due time after the 
Pre-Revolutionary sentiment of poets. It was the poets, even earlier 
than the statesmen, who asserted that Napoleon’s power could not 
endure, since it was founded upon injustice. So it was with the poets 
and novelists in the full current of Victorian humanitarianism: they 
f made the social diagnosis, however wild some of their prescriptions 
may have been. Legislation followed the imaginative depiction of 
social wrongs. First comes the sonnet or the novel, afterward the 


f statute. For Mr. Dooley was quite right in his epigram on the Phil- 
' ippine cases, that whether or not trade follows the flag, the Supreme 


Court follows the election returns. The community ultimately writes 
its will into the statutes. Only there is this vast difference between 
the persons who think of Justice in the terms of statutes and the per- 
sons who think of Justice in the terms of poetry: the poets are surer of 
their ground. Lamartine said of one of Napoleon’s judicial murders: 
“The murderer has but a moment, the victim has eternity.” He 
might have written it of Edith Cavell. If the poets cannot always de- 
clare with Carlyle that there is nothing else but justice in the universe, 
they at least assert the ultimate triumph of justice. They believe 
that whether you and I win or lose, the “forts of folly” will one day 
fall. If beaten in the lower court of the understanding, they make 
their proud appeal to Cesar, to the imperial rights of the imagination. 

We may test the relation of poetry to progress by examining an- 
other conception, namely, the ideal of Liberty. That ideal is both in- 
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dividual and social, but its social aspects are more interesting to the 
present-day world. Men everywhere are striving for freedom in soci- 
ety. It is true, of course, as Shelley maintains in his sonnet on “‘ Po- 
litical Greatness,” that man must first “rule the empire of himself.” 
But even a community of self-rulers must find, after all, some practi- 
cal equilibrium between the freedom of individuals and the freedom 
of all. So argues John Stuart Mill in his famous essay on “Liberty,” 
as John Locke had argued in the essay on “Toleration.” This con- 
ception of Liberty as an equilibrium between extremes is perfectly 
phrased by Tennyson in his “Of old sat Freedom on the heights,” 
a lyric which sets to music the “middle of the road” philosophy of 
Burke. The poetry of the Latin races is rich in praise of Liberty in the 
abstract, and Swinburne, an exception in this respect among English 
poets, and Walt Whitman, always an exception among American 
poets, have dilated upon the theme with almost the eloquence of Vic- 
tor Hugo. 

Yet you will find English poets, like English orators, more often 
discussing their liberties, that is, their legal rights, than Liberty in the 
absolute. Our poets of emancipation are forever chanting about free- 
dom from something, freedom towards something. They are motor- 
minded. For it is unfreedom, like injustice, which stings men into the 
wrath that makes verse. We all wish liberty from oppression, from 
unjust laws, from the tyranny of the mob as well as from the tyranny 
of Kaisers. But the poets bring to such questions an insight, an imag- 
ination, a partisanship, beyond the grasp of the prose-reason. When 
Lowell entreated Whittier to “cry aloud and spare not against the 
cursed Texas plot,” he appealed to a specialized sense of outrage as 
well as to a specialized power of expression. Ebenezer Elliott, the 
Corn-Law rhymer, may have understood the economic injustice of the 
Corn Laws less accurately than Cobden, but millions of men sang his 
rough rhymes and hastened the repeal. Even the mere questioners of 
society, the Heines, the Ibsens, the Byrons, the Bernard Shaws, the 
satirists and the mockers, have thus been soldiers in the army of libera- 
tion. They have often served the cause better by their plays and songs 
than by their experiments with actual legislation. That is a delightful 
story of Béranger, who resigned in disgust his seat in the National 
Assembly, where Victor Hugo was a fellow-member. A friend remon- 
strated, saying, “ You ought to be proud to serve in the same regiment 
with Victor Hugo.” “He isn’t in the regiment,” replied Béranger 
gloomily, “‘he’s only in the band.” 
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Yet the band led the regiment in 1848, and in 1861 it was not for 
nothing that Mrs. Howe wrote the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
The fact is that the regiment does not always keep up with the band: 
if it did, that old Greek story about the songs of a people being more 
important than their laws would be justified. It is hard for the laws 
to keep step with the music of the idealists; and the idealists are apt to 
be more eloquent in their denunciation of wrong than accurate in 
their sense of direction towards the right. For what are we to do with 
our liberties after we have won them? The oppressed should go free, 
certainly, but whither shall they go? Better wages, better hours, bet- 
ter housing are only steps towards something, and towards what? To 
Emerson, writing his “Boston Hymn,” it all seemed clear. The 
American commonwealth was at last purged from slavery: Freedom 
was to be King; the goal was self-mastery for the individual, self- 
government for the State. The “Boston Hymn” was a good fife and 
drum for 1863 even though the regiment has never quite kept step 
with it, — for alas, we Americans still lynch the sons and grandsons of 
the men set free by the Emancipation Proclamation, and to-day we 
are moving painfully forward into a new civilization, realizing that 
even self-mastery and a self-governed United States of America do 
not of themselves secure the peace of the world. 

Yet it is something, surely, that the poets of our race have left us in 
no doubt of their feeling towards Liberty. In spite of every tempo- 
rary defeat and disaster they believe that it is coming. They have an 
instinctive, if not always a logical faith in progress. Wordsworth 
wrote of Germany in 1809, while the most learned nation in Europe 
was lying prostrate before Napoleon at the very moment when a few 
Tyrolese peasants were rising against him: 


‘Her haughty Schools 
Shall blush: and may we not with sorrow say 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought.” 


The poetic imagination, you will observe, simplifies this vexed 


question of Liberty into 
‘A few strong instincts and a few plain rules.” 
I do not claim that poets, any more than other men, are always faith- 


ful to their best instincts. Coleridge, in his “‘Ode to France,” re- 
nounced his dream of human liberty. But if Coleridge and Southey 
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recanted, Byron and Shelley did not. “Are you really of the whole 
people?” Whitman asks of American poets, and I think him quite 
right in maintaining that partialists, alarmists, and infidels to the 
cause of Liberty have no place in the United States. 

I venture finally, and not without a sense of the complications and 
inherent difficulties of the topic, to test the attitude of poets towards 
that desire of humanity which we call by the “dear affronted name of 
Peace.”’ That this is one of the goals of human effort no one doubts, 
but as to whether we are making any substantial progress towards it 
there is a widespread skepticism. The very word “Peace” is under 
suspicion. It means, like so many words that have been the symbols 
of fierce controversy, diametrically opposite things to different per- 
sons. There are men of. dynamic temperament to whom “Peace”’ 
implies passivity, sloth, negation of personality, defeat of the will. 
You recall how the Philistine, in the Easter Sunday scene in 
“Faust,” comfortably drains his glass as he remembers that far away 
in Turkey there is fighting going on. But he is at peace, and he saun- 
ters happily homeward. There are other men to whom “Peace” 
means, not stagnation and indifference, but the harmonious function- 
ing of social and political machinery, efficiency, order, civilization. 

Now both of these types of temperament are found among poets. 
The poetry of our own race is full of such themes as peace through 
escape, cloistered peace, the peace of old age, a peace like that of a 
summer night. There is even a school of contemporary verse-making 
in this country which denies that social and moral questions, such as 
those involved in peace and war, have any place whatever in poetry. 
This school maintains that poetry should deal with surfaces only, 
with retinal and aural impressions of the individual, and that all gen- 
eralizations of human experience are out of place in it. “True po- 
etry,” wrote one of these men recently, “is the entering of delicately 
imaginative plateaus, unconnected with human beliefs or fundamental 
human feelings.’ At the opposite extreme we find that body of na- 
tionalistic and imperialistic verse with which we have grown familiar 
since the Boer War, — “jingo” poetry, “White man’s burden” po- 
etry, hymns of hate and of racial pride, vainglory and hypocrisy. If 
we look too closely at either end of the scale, whether at dehumanized 
zestheticism, detached froin te greater interests of mankind, or at 
mere versified political passfun, we may well doubt whether poetry 
can clarify our judgment upon the transcendent question of progress 
towards peace. 
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But the chief colors of the spectrum are more important than the 
fringes. There is a vast body of enduring literature, Hebrew, mediz- 
val, and modern, in which the poetic imagination has grappled with 
the conception of peace on earth. Century after century the great 
poets as well as the freak poets have had their say. I have not the 
skill to summarize all of their conclusions, but I will risk two generali- 
zations concerning them. 

The first is this. Peace, according to the poets, is a resultant of 
other forces. It presupposes the partial success, at least, of those 
other ideals of humanity which we term Righteousness, Truth, Jus- 
tice, Liberty, and Fellowship. For Peace, like beauty, is a harmony of 
effects. It is a commonplace of poetry, as of law and politics, that 
there can be no permanent adjustment of differences that is not based 
upon right. Injustice inevitably provokes revolt. Peace must be 
founded upon truth to fact: otherwise it is but a sham peace, an armed 
peace. Surely there can be no peace without liberty. Neither can 
there be any peace without fellowship. Among friends the question of 
peace does not arise. They do not know what the word “ultimatum” 
means. 

Is it strange, then, that when you ask the poets whether we are 
really making progress towards peace, they should sometimes mum- 
ble, like some old oracle, in unexpected words, in syllables that sound 
not like “Peace” at all, but rather, like some harsher word such as 
“righteousness,” or “justice,” or “liberty” ? 


“Prince Vortigern — so run the ancient tales — 
A stronghold sought to build in wildest Wales; 
But some fell Power frustrated each essay, 

And nightly wrecked the labours of the day; 
Till Merlin came, and bade the builders all, 
Beneath the escarp’d and many-bastioned wall, 
Dig deep; and lo, two dragons, o’er whose lair 
Nothing secure might rise, lay sleeping there. 


“* Search the foundations, you that build a State; 

For if the dragon forms of Wrath and Hate 

Lie coiled below, and darkly bide their hour, 

Fear walks the rampart, Fear ascends the tower. 

And let it not content you that they sleep: 

Drive them with strong enchantments to the deep. 
First of such charms is Perfect Justice; then 

Comes the heart’s word that conquers beasts and men. 
No other craft shall serve — no spells but these 

Drive the old dragons to the whelming seas.” 
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That poem of William Watson used a Welsh legend to explain con- 
temporary world-politics. But to-day we do not need any legends. 
The newspapers reported, not long ago, the accidental burning of a 
Japanese temple, famed for its priceless decorations and its roof of 
gold. A beggar had crawled under it and tried to warm himself by 
lighting a tiny fire with waste paper. Much of our modern civilization 
is still like that: a roof of gold and freezing reckless beggars lurking in 
the underpinning. It is not the poets, it is the sentimental politicians, 
who cry peace when there is no peace, who argue for our international 
isolation when such a thing is no longer possible. Preventive medicine 
studies and removes the causes of disease. Fire prevention means the 
elimination of inflammable construction, and not merely a gallant fire 
department which thinks only of fighting fires after they are started. 
Apply those analogies to world-politics. The war poetry of the last 
five years has wrought one inestimable service: it has told the pitiless 
truth, not only about the battlefield, but about the wrath and hate 
and greed that are coiled around the foundations of Europe. It says 
little of the pomp and circumstance of glorious war; it goes straight to 
the human facts underlying war; it shows that world-peace is con- 
ditioned upon the concrete and fundamental issues of justice, liberty, 
and fellowship. Without these there can be no progress. 

And yet my second generalization is this: that the finest voices of 
contemporary poetry still bid us to lift up our hearts. Poetry has 
witnessed inconceivable horrors, and it sees the brutal facts of the 
present situation. We may be sure that poets are even more keenly 
sensitive than we are to the reactions that follow great national effort, 
to the world-wide disillusion which so closely resembles the post- 
Revolutionary pessimism of a century ago. It was after the triumph 
of Waterloo that Byron wrote bitterly: 


“Europe has slaves, allies, kings, armies still.” 


The poets know even better than we that every perpetuation of hatred 
is a postponement of peace, and that the hatred we have to fear in 
the immediate future is not so much the hot, manly hatred of foes 
who have faced one another on the battlefield, as the cold hatred 
of non-combatants, the calculated hatred of competitors for world- 
markets. The poetic imagination sees all this, but it also sees some- 
thing else, and that other thing is the essential thing: namely, the ulti- 
mate supremacy of moral forces. When you and I, brethren of Phi 
Beta Kappa, are depressed over the prevalent violence of the edu- 
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cated classes, over their lack of serenity and poise, their easily 
wounded vanity, their distrust of idealism, their disloyalty to moral 
leadership, we may find comfort in the words of Harvard’s most dis- 
tinguished graduate: “In all the encounters that have yet chanced, I 
have not been weaponed for that particular occasion, and have been 
historically beaten, and yet I know all the time that I have never 
been beaten; have never yet fought, shall certainly fight when my 
hour comes, and shall beat.” Emerson wrote that in a prose essay, 
but he never wrote more like a poet, for he wrote with the long view. 
Victor Hugo, uttering strange prophecies before the Peace Conven- 
tion in Brussels in 1848, and Whittier, celebrating that convention in 
a poem about 


“The great hope resting on the truth of God,” 


were, if you like, historically beaten. But the chief question is, after 
seventy years, were Hugo and Whittier right or wrong? If we think 
them right, were they ever really beaten? And seventy years hence, 
as Harvard men meet here, what will they say of our present Ameri- 
can effort to insure the peace of the world through a League of Na- 
tions? Will they call it wrong, or right? 

Poetry, we may be sure, will take the long view of it. 


“ 


Not yet, dejected though thy cause, despair, 
Nor doubt of Dawn for all her laggard wing. 
In shrewdest March the earth was mellowing, 
And had conceived the Summer unaware. 
With delicate ministration, like the air, 

The sovereign forces that conspire to bring 
Light out of darkness, out of Winter, Spring, 
Perform unseen their tasks benign and fair. 
The sower soweth over vale and hill, 

And long the folded life waits to be born; 

Yet hath it never slept, nor once been still: 
And clouds and suns have served it night and morn; 
The winds are of its secret council sworn; 


And Time and nurturing Silence work its will.” 1 





1 To One Espousing Unpopular Truth, by William Watson. 
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ARBITRATION IN LABOR DISPUTES. 
By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86. 
PRESIDENT TAFT last autumn wrote for the Philadelphia Pub- 


lic Ledger an article (reprinted in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
November 26, 1918) urging the establishment of a National Board of 
Arbitration which should perform in time of peace the functions which 
the War Labor Board has been performing in time of war. He has 
been the most eminent and conspicuous member of the War Board, 
and his plan is to have the new board made up like the War Board, 
partly of men representing employers, partly of men representing 
labor, and partly of men, who, like himself, are disinterested. His new 
board is to be a permanent tribunal for settling industrial disputes, for 
doing justice and keeping the peace between capital and labor. 

Mr. Taft is always amiable, humane, and conciliatory. He naturally 
regards arbitration as the proper method of settling industrial dis- 
putes. He thinks that trade unions and collective bargaining have 
proved beneficent. At any rate, he says, they have come to stay 
and must be reckoned with accordingly. Assuming this to be the case, 
he may be right in respect to arbitration. There is, however, no vir- 
tue in arbitration unless the arbitrators have the intelligence to per- 
ceive and the courage to apply the true rule of decision. Mr. Taft 
gives us the comforting assurance that “after a while . . . a rule of de- 
cision will be reached which approximates practical justice.” 

Arbitration is a familiar method of settling all kinds of disputes. 
But whenever a question of law as well as of fact is involved, the par- 
ties will not submit their disputes to arbitration voluntarily unless con- 
fident that the arbitrators are not only qualified to find the facts, to 
discriminate between those that are material and those that are im- 
material, but, having found all the material facts, are also qualified to 
discover and apply the correct rule of law. 

The decision of a dispute as to wages requires not only a finding of 
the material facts, but the application of a rule of decision that pos- 
sesses all the essential characteristics of a rule of law. Unless the 
true rule of decision be known, it is idle to talk about justice. Con- 
versely, if the requirements of justice be perceived, the rule of decision 
may easily be formulated. Mr. Taft’s article makes it clear that his 
War Board has never attempted to formulate a rule of decision; and 
this necessarily involves an admission that it has never pretended to 
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know what justice is. All that he has got from arbitration in the past, 
all that he expects to get in the future, is “a sort of compromise ap- 
proximating justice.” But Mr. Taft knows that a compromise is 
never justice; and that, except for some highly improbable accident, 
decisions reached by applying a good-natured rule of thumb are not 
justice. It is high time that we stopped talking about “justice be- 
tween capital and labor” without defining what we mean. We are 
in danger of accepting the benevolent twaddle, the sentimental cant, 
of social welfare workers for something related to the facts of human 
nature and the stern realities of life. 


RITE 


: Let us see what the issue between capital and labor is. Capitalists 
° and so-called “stand-patters”’ say that the wage-earner is entitled 
f only to the fair market value of his labor — that is, the lowest price 
f for which competent men will sell their labor in the open market rather 


than go without a job, and at the same time the highest price they 
can get from any employer who is not intimidated by threats of vio- 
lence or boycott. Labor leaders and “forward-looking” people say 
that the wage-earner is entitled to something more. This something 
more is described in various specious ways. It is described as a“‘living 
wage” or ‘“‘a wage that will enable the toiler to live and bring up his 
children in accordance with American standards.” We could scarcely 
find a labor-leader who would not assert either (1) that the workman 
is entitled to a larger share than he now gets of the joint product of 
capital and labor, or (2) that the workman is entitled to more than 
i the market-value of his labor if its market value be less than “‘a living 
wage.” 

On either theory, the claim takes the form of a demand for higher 
wages. Capital is the party defendant and if labor prevails capital 
has to satisfy the award. If the decision goes on the theory that labor 
is entitled to a larger share of the joint product, capital has to stand 
the loss. If the decision goes on the theory that labor has a right to 
“a living wage,” then capital must satisfy the award in the first in- 
stance, but has a remedy over for reimbursement against the public. 
Whatever the theory, capital denies the alleged right. Never was an 
issue more clean-cut. 

Mr. Taft does not meet this issue. He straddles. “It is very difficult 
in the matter of wages,” he tells us, “‘to say what shall be the division 
; of the joint product of labor and capital.” Again he tells us that “the 
law of supply and demand will not be ignored in wages, any more than 
the law of gravitation in the physical world. While by the use of strikes 
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and other pressure organized labor is able to bring, its force may be 
mitigated for the time, ultimately it cannot be excluded as a factor.” 
Assuredly we hear the voice of Mr. Facing-both-ways. Unless, for- 
sooth, we are ready to submit to the tyranny of organized labor, the 
law of supply and demand cannot be ignored or mitigated at all. 
It must determine absolutely the wages of union men just as it de- 
termines the wages of unorganized men, and just as it determines 
what the return on capital shall be. All workmen must be sub- 
jected to the same law because it is impossible to arrest the opera- 
tion of a natural economic law so as to lighten the burden of living for 
one group without increasing it for all other groups. If, to be sure, the 
favored group be relatively small, then the additional burden imposed 
on other groups is so widely distributed that its weight is hardly per- 
ceived. But this does not make its imposition any the less vicious in 
principle. The payment of the shilling would not have ruined Hamp- 
den, but would have made him a slave. It is unjust to raise the wages 
of any group or class above the market value of their labor. This pro- 
position presents the issue — the obvious issue — which Mr. Taft 
should have met. 

Let us revert to the two theories on which labor demands more than 
its market value. The first I will call the “‘joint-product theory,” and 
the second “the living-wage theory.”” When we speak of the “joint 
product of capital and labor,” we ignore management as a factor in 
production. It is ignored because the right of management to what it 
earns is not seriously questioned. It is the return on capital which 
seems to be enjoyed by the owner on too easy terms and it is at the 
expense of capital that labor demands higher wages. The cost of higher 
wages must come out of somebody and, assuming that management 
cannot be forced to contribute, it must be taken either from the share 
of capital or from the pocket of the consumer. 

Mr. Taft intimates that there may be some justice in both theories. 
I submit, however, that the first is an impossible theory. From an 
economic point of view it is so untenable that we may fairly call it 
preposterous. And as for the second, it ought to be regarded as prepos- 
terous because it cannot be applied without working gross injustice. 

The accumulation of capital depends on the voluntary effort and 
self-denial of a great many people. After it has been painfully got 
together, it is worthless unless used to produce things that men want 
to buy. All owners of capital have to use it or sell the use of it in the 
open market where they encounter the competition of all other owners. 
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The return wltich any owner can command is the lowest return which 
will induce people to earn wealth, to save it, to invest it and keep it 
invested. The return fluctuates from year to year and sometimes from 
day to day, but is always determined by the law of supply and demand. 
It cannot be determined by sentiment, by arbitration, or by legisla- 
tion. The return on capital being thus determined, you cannot take 
part of the return away from capital and give it to labor without di- 
minishing the supply of capital. Give capital less than the normal 
return and you cannot get men to save and bring capital to market in 
equal quantities, any more than you can fix arbitrarily the price of 


potatoes at a point, say twenty per cent, below their market value and 
| still expect farmers to raise as many potatoes. 
It is wholly beside the mark to say, what we often hear said, that 
; labor is as necessary to capital as capital is to labor, and that, therefore, 
. the man who works with his hands ought to get more and the man 
7 who supplies the capital ought to be content with less. We might as 
b well say that the man who brings to market a bushel of wholesome 
t nourishing wheat ought to get twice as much as he does get, and a 
man who brings a pound of gold — cold, hard, evil gold — ought to 
" get half as much. We may talk until we are black in the face, but the 
d wheat, the gold, the labor, and the capital are all worth what they 
t will fetch — no more and no less. If labor is scarce, as compared with 
n the amount of capital seeking employment, wages will be high. If 
t labor is abundant, wages will be low. The capital at any time in use 
h furnishes employment for so many men. Increase the number of men 


seeking employment and wages will fall, not because of any unholy 


le 
or desire on the part of capital to get labor cheap, but because of the inno- 
at cent desire on the part of more men to get “jobs.” And what is true 
re of labor is necessarily true of capital. If it be scarce, interest will be 
high, and people will not invest it except for a high return. If abun- 
3. dant, then interest and the return demanded will both be low. 
n The mill that is closed for want of labor is of no value to the owner 
it or anybody else. The owner loses money. If the laboring man is idle 
- because he cannot find a job, he is in a sorry plight. He and his fam- 
re. | ily really suffer. Capital, therefore, is even more necessary for the 
a 7 laboring man than labor for the capitalist. 
a When we consider how dependent labor is on having capital abun- 
nt dant, we see how cheap and wicked it is for politicians to play upon the 
he ignorant prejudices of the poor and curry favor with their constitu- 


ents by urging the unequal and disproportionate taxation of large in- 
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comes. Such taxes discourage saving and investment by ‘those who can 
save most easily, they restrict production, raise the cost of living for 
all, and lower the wages of the laboring class. 

We see that it is even more abortive and unconscionable for those 
professing to be the friends of labor to urge the levying of inheritance 
taxes so high that they reduce to any substantial extent the capital of 
estates. Demagogues tell the people that larger and larger inheritance 
taxes should be imposed in order that swollen fortunes may be re- 
duced and in order that the cost of government may be borne by those 
who can best afford to pay it. By such arguments laboring men are 
hoodwinked and betrayed. It makes no difference to them whether a 
fortune of $20,000,000 is owned by one man or by a thousand men, 
except that they are probably better off when it is owned by one man 
because one man can manage it better than a thousand different men. 
It is for the interest of laboring men, as a class, that the capital should 
be kept together and effectively employed. The result of imposing 
inheritance taxes so high that they materially reduce the capital of 
estates is that we spend in defraying the running expenses of govern- 
ment the wealth on which all are dependent for prosperity and labor- 
ing men are dependent for their daily bread. 

For purposes of illustration we may suppose that a very rich man 
dies leaving as part of his estate a mill which his executor is obliged to 
sell in order to pay the inheritance tax. It is bought with capital 
which otherwise would be used in building a new mill. The result is 
that instead of two mills we have only one. There is less demand for 
labor and less production of some article which laboring men want to 
buy. The laboring classes cannot eat their cake and have it too. They 
cannot reduce the amount of capital in the country, either by taxing it 
or by cutting down dividends, without reducing their own power to 
command high wages. 

So much for the “‘joint-product” theory. We must deal now with 
the “‘living-wage”’ theory which gives labor a right to a living wage as 
against the public who consume the product. 

Many people, who see clearly enough that higher wages mean higher 
prices, i.e., that the goods produced must be sold at prices that will 
pay the difference, nevertheless declare that the public welfare de- 
pends on the welfare of the laboring class, and that, therefore, the pub- 
lic must submit to the indirect tax which higher wages impose. Their 
tone is not only confident but light-hearted, as if the additional cost of 
commodities were always paid out of the public fisc. Nothing could 
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be further from the truth. The people who are subject to direct taxa- 
tion have to pay but a small part of the additional cost. By far the 
larger part has to be paid by the proletariat, which means literally the 
class of persons who are prolific but too poor to pay taxes. 

In order to understand what higher prices mean we must bear in 
mind the fact that three quarters of the consuming public are poor 
people, most of whom live from hand to mouth by dint of manual 
labor, and that they cannot be organized. They have to sell their 
labor, or whatever they produce by labor, in competition with their 
fellows. They constitute the great unorganized masses who surely are 
entitled to as tender consideration as the men who can form labor 
unions and make a loud noise about the sufferings of their class and 
the greed of wealth. 

The vice of a principle can often be uncovered by supposing a case 
that carries the application of it a little further than the immediate 
circumstances require. Suppose, then, that half of the wage-earners in 
the country were organized in a big union whose strength was so great 
that it could force up union wages to a point fifty per cent higher than 
the wages which the unorganized half could command. Three quarters 
of what the union men gained would be paid by the poor. The union 
men themselves would have to pay out in higher prices one half of 
what they gained. To this extent their gain would be imaginary. The 
unorganized workmen would have to pay higher prices for half the 
necessaries of life or go without them. It is unjust to impose a burden 
on part of the poor in order to confer a special benefit on another part 
of the poor. 

Take, for purposes of illustration, the notorious Adamson Bill. 
Under the pretense of establishing an eight-hour day for the railway 
employees in four unions or brotherhoods, it simply raised their wages. 
The beneficiaries were already getting higher pay than other work- 
men of whom equal intelligence, skill, and effort are required. Many 
millions a year are added to the cost of operation and in turn 
are added to the prices charged for carrying passengers and freight. 
Every poor man has to pay more whenever he takes a train, and more 
whenever he buys in the market an article which has been carried on 
a railroad. Every poor man is squeezed a little in order to pay to the 
railroad men more than the fair market value of their labor. The rail- 
road men have not only become a privileged class, but enjoy their ad- 
rantage at the expense of other working people. This sort of inequal- 
ity is intolerable in a democracy. Democracy must kill it or it will kill 
democracy. 
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It is utterly futile to say that wages in general follow upwards those 
paid to organized labor. If every man who labors were paid twice as 
much as he earns to-day, no one would gain anything. Everything 
would cost twice as much to produce and would sell for twice as much 
in the market, or it would not be produced at all. To raise artificially 
the wages of some wage-earners, without raising the wages of all, is 
obviously unequal and unjust. To raise artificially the wages of all 
would not help the poor a bit. 

I have said that it is not only unjust but immoral to raise the wages 
of any group above the market value of their labor. I have shown that 
it is unjust, and injustice is always immoral. But for any group to 
claim for themselves a right not only to live better than their fellows, 
but to enjoy that advantage at the expense of their fellows, is a pecul- 
iarly revolting form of immorality. Union men, of course, do not in- 
tend to claim such a right. They suppose that when they force an em- 
ployer to pay higher wages, he not only pays but actually loses all 
that they gain. Their sin is one of ignorance, not of intention. It is 
the duty of men in Mr. Taft’s position to make the union men under- 
stand that whenever they force wages above market value they are 
robbing others as poor or even poorer than they are themselves. 

Mr. Taft justifies the organization of labor on the general ground 
that the individual laborers, being “dependent ...on their daily 
wage,”’ cannot maintain themselves in an industrial struggle with an 
employer whose accumulated capital makes him independent. If em- 
ployers possess and use the power to force men to work for less than 
the market value of their labor, then the men suffer a wrong for which 
they may properly seek a remedy through organization. But the 
remedy should be appropriate to the disease. In so far as labor uses 
the strength of organization to get justice, organization is justified. 
In so far as labor uses it to get more than justice, organization becomes 
a public menace. Labor gets more than justice when it forces wages 
above market value. 

Industrial peace is of great importance not only to capital and 
labor but also to the community. Mr. Taft lays great stress on the im- 
portance of peace. But a peace based on injustice is weak and treach- 
erous. It cannot endure and in the end breeds fiercer strife. 

It will be objected to my argument that it is all based on the pro- 
position that the law of supply and demand fixes the return on capi- 
tal at the lowest rate that will induce men to earn, to save, and to in- 
vest, while it is notorious that many enterprises are making money far 
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in excess of the normal return on the capital invested in them. The 
answer is that these enterprises are exceptions — conspicuous excep- 
tions. They attract so much attention that we forget how few they 
are as compared with the immense majority which have settled down 
and are earning only a normal return. If we are to enjoy the blessings 
of competition we must put up with cases of extraordinary success. 
Nay, we should count them among the blessings. Men engaged in com- 
petition are striving all the time and in thousands of different ways 
to get more than the normal return on their investments. Competi- 
tion would lose all its zest if no one ever succeeded in getting a return 
abnormally high. But competition is constantly at work cutting down 
the profits of the adventurous pioneers, the skilful organizers, and the 
discoverers of new things that make our lives easier and pleasanter. 

It must be remembered that many very profitable enterprises are 
hazardous and that risk is necessarily a large factor in determining the 
market value of capital. Labor takes none of the risks which capital 
takes and, therefore, cannot share with capital in the compensation 
which capital gets on this score. The personal risks which the labor- 
ing man does take are factors in determining the market value of his 
services. 

It must likewise be remembered that skilful management has a high 
market value. The earnings of management must not be confused with 
the earnings of capital. Labor cannot share in the earnings of man- 
agement because management like capital is sold in the open market. 
Labor and the community cannot get good management without let- 
ting it earn what it is worth, any more than they can get an abundance 
of capital without letting capital earn what it is worth. 

A further objection which will be made to my argument is this: 
that while a man who uses his peculiar talents to make a dollar earn 
more than the normal return may be entitled to his reward, some men 
use their talents to secure monopolies which destroy competition and 
enable them to maintain extortionate prices. It is for just this reason 
that I should be glad to see all monopolies which charge unreasonably 
high prices regulated by public authority. The proper regulation of 
a monopoly means the reduction of prices to a point where the busi- 
ness can pay the market value of labor and at the same time earn the 
normal return on its capital, making always due allowance for risk and 
for skill displayed in management. 

The railroad is our most familiar monopoly. I have already spoken 
of the Adamson Bill and have shown where the burden of paying 
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the railroad men abnormally high wages necessarily falls. Turn, to 
the Boston Elevated Railway. The public made upon it all sorts of 
demands which required expenditure, and at the same time limited 
fares, until it became impossible for the company to get capital. In- 
vestors would not buy its stock at anything like par. Among the de- 
mands made on the company by the public was the demand that it 
pay higher wages. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the wages 
now paid are higher than the market value of the services rendered, 
then the employees are enjoying an advantage over the rest of man- 
kind at the expense of the people who ride in the cars. Three quar- 
ters of these are poor men and women who must needs earn their liv- 
ings in competition with their fellows. Fares have been raised, and 
now all these poor people have to pay ten cents instead of five. Many 
still poorer people are forced to walk. The raising of fares in order to 
enable a railway company to pay for labor more than its market value 
works a patent injustice — surely a very great injustice. 

In any labor dispute as to wages Mr. Taft’s board cannot do justice 
unless it adopts as its rule of decision the principle that the working 
man is entitled to the market value of his labor — no more and no less. 
This is by no means an easy rule to apply because so many different 
factors have to be taken into account in ascertaining market value. 
It is none the less the true rule, and only when an intelligent, disin- 
terested, painstaking, and above all, fearless, effort is made to apply 
it, can Mr. Taft say that the decisions of his board approximate 
justice. 

I admit that if these conclusions were accepted, labor would seldom, 
if ever, resort to arbitration in a wage dispute. From labor’s point of 
view arbitration would be extremely unsatisfactory. In the long run 
it would accomplish nothing that would not be brought about by the 
operation of natural laws. But this does not prove that the conclu- 
sions are unsound. 

Mr. Taft’s easy-going, optimistic treatment of the labor question is 
alarming. He gives his powerful sanction — unwittingly, I hope — 
to a kind of class privilege. It seems perfectly clear that no economic 
privilege can be enjoyed by one class without imposing an economic 
burden on all other classes. By compelling the members of the other 
classes to bear such a burden and pay tribute, not for the common 
good, but for the benefit of the favored class, the special privilege 
destroys equality before the law. It impairs the liberty of all who are 
subjected to the burden. A privilege is quite as incompatible with 
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the kind of freedom which has been the pride and glory of these United 
States when it is enjoyed by a class of laboring men as when it is en- 
joyed by a class of great landowners. 

Not only does the giving of a special privilege to one class destroy 
the liberty of other classes, but, paradoxical as it may seem, it also 
destroys the liberty of those who receive it. For liberty and duty go 
ever hand in hand. The value of liberty does not lie in a man’s being 
able to do what he wants to do, however pleasant that may be. Not 
at all. The value of liberty lies in the discipline it enforces — in the 
responsibilities and obligations it imposes. The obligation to earn a 
living on equal terms with his fellows is an obligation which every free 
and self-respecting man gladly accepts for himself and his children. 
Every man must accept and meet it, for only thus can he and his chil- 
dren and the community struggle slowly and painfully upward in mo- 
rality and in character. Those who meet the obligation succeed. Those 
who do not meet it fail. Liberty, therefore, means opportunity to fail 
as well as opportunity to succeed. In this respect the civil or social 
liberty of the individual differs not at all from the other kinds of lib- 
erty that men prize — religious, moral, and political. Take away the 
opportunity for religious failure, for moral failure, for political failure, 
or for social failure, and very few will make the effort necessary to at- 
tain success; the value of liberty will be gone. 

Unless the love we profess for liberty be a hollow sham, we shall de- 
mand liberty for our neighbors as well as for ourselves. Unless we are 
in the state of mind of the Irishman who exclaimed in Parliament, 
“Why should we do anything for posterity? Posterity has never done 
anything for us,” we shall endeavor to make liberty secure for our 
children. We cannot make liberty secure for them unless we realize 
that without liberty men cannot grow in character; that class legisla- 
tion and special privilege destroy liberty; that they are nothing but 
public charity; and that charity, public or private, habitually relied 
on by any class of men, filches from them their independence, under- 
mines their characters, and renders them worthless as members of a 
self-governing society. Those men or rather those stocks—for it is more 
philosophical to conceive of society which will endure in some form as 
long as the human race as composed of stocks rather than of the men 
now actually in being — those stocks that are kept in existence by 
special aid are at the same time both a social burden and a social men- 
ace. They are a burden materially and physically. They are a menace 
morally and politically. They threaten the very existence of a govern- 
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ment “‘of the people, by the people, and for the people,” which will 
surely perish from the earth unless the average citizen is endowed with 
a character much stronger and more independent than is necessary in a 
country where the people are governed by a king or by an aristocracy. 

Government by the people obviously requires in each succeeding 
generation a large number of men possessed of such character and wis- 
dom that they are qualified to lead, and a very much larger number of 
men possessed of such intelligence and self-restraint that they will 
submit to wise leadership. It is impossible to say what proportion 
these two kinds of men must bear to the demagogues and to those who 
are ignorant or selfish enough to follow demagogues. We can only say 
that the wise and the good must always exist in sufficient numbers 
to control public affairs. They must always exist in sufficient numbers 
to preserve and hand down that personal liberty which has made 
them what they are. It is impossible to see how the necessary pre- 
ponderance of the wise and good can be maintained if we interfere to 
any considerable extent with the operation of the law of natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fit. Those stocks which cannot stand the 
test to which they are subjected by our system of liberty and equality 
are unfit and must somehow be weeded out. 

The proposition that tke members of any class have a right not 
only to live, but to marry, to breed, and to rear their young at the 
expense of their fellowmen is monstrous. If a man is himself unable 
to live decently without receiving some special aid from his fellows, 
he is socially unfit. If he begets a lot of young ones who in their turn 
will probably be equally unfit and like their father consume more 
than they produce, he is doing society an injury. Conduct on the 
part of any individual that injures society is immoral. This is axio- 
matic. Itis, therefore, a shallow and destructive philanthropy which 
tells the members of the poorer classes that they have a right to do 
that which is essentially immoral; and at the same time tells the more 
prosperous classes that it is their duty to provide the poor with the 
assistance they need in order to injure and keep on injuring society. 
It is a perverted idealism which would have a free government use 
its resources to release the masses from those obligations which give 
liberty all its value both as a means of developing character in the 
individual and as a means of raising by slow evolutionary processes 
the character of the average man. 

Liberty became the headstone of the corner in the moral, social, 
economic, and political edifice which the fathers built and which we 
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inherited. They had the sagacity to perceive that liberty could not 
stand on any foundation other than equality — absolute equality be- 
fore the law. In their minds “liberty and equality” were insepar- 
able. They trusted that the people would have sufficient intelligence 
and self-restraint to maintain both; for if equality were destroyed they 
saw that liberty would perish with it. 

If in place of liberty we must have some form of tyranny, most of us 
would prefer the tyranny of a despot to the tyranny of the proletariat. 
A despot is intelligent and, if only for his own selfish purposes, con- 
structive. Hewould, of course, deny us political liberty. This is implied 
in the term despot. But, if wise, he would give us social liberty and 
equality before the law. I believe with all my heart, and say it rever- 
ently, that if God Himself took our government into His own hands, 
He would give us social liberty and equality before the law, just as He 
has given us moral liberty and equality before His own laws, or what 
we call the laws of nature. The proletariat, on the other hand, is ig- 
norant, and ignorance is destructive. The tyranny of the proletariat 
would begin by destroying liberty and equality. Its tyranny could 
not begin otherwise. When one of our leading and conservative states- 
men talks as Mr. Taft talks, we tremble for fear that the work of the 
wise and sagacious founders may already be doomed and that this land 
of freedom, so full of hope and promise for the human race, may at no 
distant date become a land of bondage and despair. 


IN THE AMBULANCE SERVICE. 
Response AT ’87 Crass Dinner, By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER, ’87.! 


CLASSMATES AND FELLOW-VETERANS — 
For we are fellow-veterans in the larger warfare of living. It is a 
to} to} 
sreat pleasure to be here again among you. I speak from affection, 
5 5 5d 
yes; but there is another reason. For two years I have been under a 
great strain. An old man like yourselves — we are talking entre nous 


1 Editor's Note: The author of this article was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. The citation was as follows: 

“FLETCHER, JEFFERSON B., lieutenant, S.S.U. 517 — For extraordinary heroism in 
action Oct. 6, 1918. Lieutenant Fletcher was on his way to establish an advance aid 
station during a heavy bombardment when he was wounded by a shell fragment and 
his right ear drum broken. Two men accompanying him were killed and the concussion 
of the exploding shell knocked him into a ditch full of water, where he lay for an hour. 
Displaying unfaltering devotion to duty, Lieutenant Fletcher continued on his mission, 
established the aid station, and remained in command of his section.” 
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— I have been playing at the part of “gay young lieutenant.” (By 
infallible newspaper convention a lieutenant must be young and gay.) 
How to camouflage my bald head, my wrinkles, my chastened spirit? 
As well attempt to square the circle. 

But there was a silver lining. Ineffectual age was also, it seemed, 
appealing, disarming. I was often reminded in my decrepit campaign- 
ing of Learned Ben. Learned Ben was a white pig, a trained white pig. 
He offered to play chess against all comers. And though he was nearly 
always beaten, he made a reputation. It was no wonder a pig should 
not play chess well. The wonder was a pig should play chess at all. 
So it was with this elderly pedagogue. Amazed that he should play 
the game at all, his fellow-officers, like the Maccabees, “‘made the 
aged equal in spoils with themselves.” 

There was one exception — one, however, that only proved the 
rule. When I arrived at Rue Raynouard — headquarters of the 
American Field Service — my chief, Andrew, did not send me to base 
camp. We had been colleagues at Harvard, you see, and he said that 
age and professorial training might make me more useful at head- 
quarters until I was sent out with a section. Maybe Andrew forgot, 
or maybe he had a special notion of professorial accomplishments. 
Anyhow, my job for the fortnight I remained at Passy was before 
each meal to fill four large tin vats with water, and then to start a 
little stove underneath to heat the water. After the men had washed 
their kits, I emptied and scoured the vats. 

Well, it was n’t exactly la gloire ; yet it was an experience of value. 
It set the really right tone of modern war. The greater part of the 
modern warrior’s job is just like that. The right emblem of the soldier 
in this war of machines is not the dauntless lion or the soaring eagle, 
but the enduring ass. 

For the American ambulance service, indeed, an even more endur- 
ing beast of burden was the flivver. Henry Ford said he was going to 
stop the war; in fact, he made the war possible. It has been said popu- 
larly that the M.P.’s and the Y.M.C.A. won the war. Really, it was 
the Ford car. Nothing could stop it. By the time of the armistice, it 
was carrying nearly all the wounded of the French armies, virtually 
all at the immediate front. It performed a thousand other services 
as well, but none so uniquely. Its lightness and toughness permitted 
it to get to the very trenches, while there were trenches; and to follow 
troops afield, after the war of movement began. Seriously, in this way 
the Ford ambulance saved hundreds of lives. 
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I am not retained by the Ford Company, but I do not hesitate to 
pronounce the flivver our chief asset. Next was an exceptional per- 
sonnel. That the ambulance service with the French armies should 
have kept to the end of the war such a splendid lot of young fellows 
was no fault of theirs. More than half had come over as volunteers 
at their own expense before we got into the war. Certainly three 
quarters were college men. But those who stayed on, and those who 
enlisted later, did so to get into action sooner. They were promised 
they could transfer into a combatant branch; and the promise just 
was n’t kept. Naturally the boys were sore, but no less loyal to the 
service. And the service was lucky in keeping them. For the ambu- 
lance job was altogether individual. From the moment a driver was 
sent out until he returned to the section, he was absolutely ‘“‘on his 
own.” And the responsibility, especially at night, was not slight. 
Even with good-will, there were difficulties in plenty; and for the 
slacker there were a hundred ways of beating the job. The French 
ambulance-drivers and stretcher-bearers were a good sort, but they 
were as a rule oldish and fed up with the war, and it must be said 
they took things with a nonchalance approaching at times to apathy. 
They were occasionally ingenious in their ways of side-stepping. One 
morning during the battle at Verdun in August, 1917, I was standing 
outside the poste-de-secours at Bras. The dawn was just breaking, but 
it was light as day from the star-shells and various explosives, and 
there was a terrific racket. The fighting-front just then must have 
been anything but pleasant. Presently, I saw trudging in from it two 
brancardiers pushing between them a stretcher on wheels. They were 
solemn old fellows, unperturbed, unhurried. On the stretcher, out- 
lined under a blanket, were a pair of human legs — a light load and 
practicable excuse for getting away from the mess yonder. But I had 
never heard before of running away from battle with another man’s 
legs. 

The quality of the men in the ambulance service, and the charm 
and courtesy of the French, made life as pleasant as the environment 
allowed. Although after October, 1917, we were taken into the army, 
there was little lasting change except in uniform. From being a French 
lieutenant by courtesy, I became an American one — still in a sense 
by courtesy, for besides being over-age, I was in several respects physi- 
cally defective. They were lenient toward our service, though mili- 
tary and medical formalism now and then prevailed. Easily the two 
most expert, most reliable, most enduring drivers in my then section 
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were rejected — one because he was forty-one years of age, and the 
other because his legs were atrophied below the knees. Technically, 
of course, the recruiting officer was justified; but these men had proved 
themselves through nearly a year of hard service; both had won the 
Croix de Guerre ; their personal influence was of the strongest and best. 

We were never really militarized. As I have said, our work was 
quite too individualistic. For a while there was pretense of drilling. 
The first time my top-sergeant undertook it, he was evidently much 
embarrassed. He wanted his squad to 
Finally, he said, pleadingly: “ Please, turn round!” Actual life in the 
field, when not “rolling,” was a good deal like a boys’ summer camp. 
During periods of repos I felt the pedagogue more than even at home, 
and longed for action to become a playboy again. In each of our sec- 
tions there was but one American commissioned officer, and the 
French associated lieutenants were gradually dispensed with. The 
American lieutenant set up, as a rule, few barriers between himself 
and his men. There was no need, when he was worth his salt. Only 
the unfit officer requires such camouflage. Also, most of the drivers 
were by quality and education officer material. Section pride and 
personal loyalty brought out the best there was to give. I was con- 
nected at one time and another with si< ‘erent sections of about 
forty men each, and also with a repair paPiace up mostly of ordin- 
ary mechanics. In nearly two years there was just one case of disci- 
pline called for beyond taking a man off his car for an interval. The 
one case was that of a regular army sergeant in the park. He was an 


‘ 


‘about face,” but — how? 


Irishman, over forty, who had been honorably discharged from the 
army, and had volunteered for this war. He was conscientious to a 
fault, but unfortunately could n’t let the “booze” alone. So I had to 
have him transferred back to base camp, where under more rigorous 


supervision and discipline he made good. 

Proud as I am of the ambulance service, I admit that it is relatively 
defective for “copy.” There was no “over the top” for us. Our only 
“contact with the enemy” came by rubbing elbows with a wounded 
prisoner on an ambulance seat. (I did once have ten Béches under my 
command for a special job; but as they persisted in lining up and click- 
ing their heels every time I appeared, I avoided such embarrassing 
it seemed 





contacts as much as possible.) Of course, we had our share 





to us even more than our share — of vicarious enemy contact in the 


way of shells, bombs, and such. I fear the ambulance-men were proud 
and glad of their lengthening casualty list: like the dog’s flea, it kept 
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‘em from broodin’ on bein’ embusqués. To be sure, there were always 
narrow escapes to relate. But I have observed that, however thrilling 
to the man who escaped, narrow escapes do not of themselves make 
good copy. The trouble is the man did escape. For instance, I might 
brag how a bomb-fragment two inches long buried itself in a book six 
inches from my bald head while I was sleeping. I have shown the 
evidential book to people, expecting them to be thrilled. They were 
not. Of course, they were not. The story was like the éclat: it almost 
made a hit. Hits are what count. 

Yet — fortunately — modern long-range gunnery cannot take this 
point of view. It is estimated that in this war it took two thousand 
shells to get a man. I think this an understatement — for German 
shells. I remember, as a typical instance, one moonlight night at Bras, 
near Verdun, during the French attack in August, 1917, standing at 
the entrance to an abri, and watching an escadrille of Béche planes 
dropping bombs and working their machine-guns on a little triangle 
of intersecting roads immediately in front. It was a vivid sight. There 
was a thickish white haze, through which the swaying camions loomed 
suddenly, monstrous. Artillerymen, bending forward on their horses’ 
necks, six horses to a team, reminded me of the familiar cloud-scene of 
the Walkyrie — every bit as stagey. Every minute or two, sometimes 
many together, would sound the curious faint but intense whistle of 
the falling bombs, then the hot-red glare and grinding crunch of the 
explosion, and in between the typewriter-like clicking of the machine- 
guns. This kept up from about eight in the evening to after two in the 
morning. (I had time to make five runs down to Verdun and back.) 
One would have said the carnage must have been frightful. There 
was, in fact, just one casualty: a horse was wounded. Of course, the 
hunting was n’t always as bad.’I shall never forget listening to the 
gay bagpipes heading a column of Scots at dusk on a lovely August 
evening a year later. Nothing could be gayer than the evening and 
the scene; nothing gayer than the pipes. Unhappily, their drone was 
drowning another, more sinister drone overhead. All at once, without 
warning, came seven... eight... nine (one could hardly count) of 
those beastly crunching, grinding roars. Then silence, also sinister. 
That one instantaneous sprinkle of bombs killed some twenty-five, 
and wounded I don’t know how many. But the record bag of the war 
was in the famous tunnel through Mont Cornillet, 2700 metres long, 
in which a German regiment had been massed for a surprise attack. 
The French were informed, however, and not only blocked the exits 
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with their barrage, but dropped a ‘‘400” shell plumb down the central 
airshaft. The shock of its explosion, together with the poisonous 
fumes generated, put every man Béche out of business, killing out- 
right, I was informed, several thousands. The French piled the bodies 
in one of the side alleys of the tunnel, and walled up the alley; but you 
can still look through the cracks in the wall — if you want to! 

There was another comforting thing besides the inevitable blind- 
ness of long-distance gunnery — the comic German methodicalness. 
You have heard much of it, of course. To the very end German gun- 
ners held true to form. For instance, during the Argonne affair, early 
in last October, we were encamped near Autry, and one of our posts 
was at Grand-Ham, some seven or eight kilometres away. A stretch 
of the road of perhaps two kilometres lay along a plateau open toward 
the Béches. They knew everybody had to pass along that plateau, 
and they had it ranged to a foot from end to end. Also, they spared 
no expense in dusting it. But what happened was this: their shells 
came over in a regular rhythm: first two or three scattering try-outs; 
then several clusters, exploding almost all together; then a few scat- 
tering shots again; then for about ten minutes — nothing. It was 
regular as clockwork; you could count on it — absolutely. The traffic 
result was exactly like Fifth Avenue in shopping hours. A shell burst 
ahead. It was just as if a traffic-cop had blown his whistle. Every- 
body stopped short; turned off his motor; and lit a cigarette. The 
shells drummed out their little tune, finally dying off, like “taps,” 
in slow, single beats. Then, after a certain precautionary interval, 
motors were started again, cigarettes thrown away, and the procession 
moved on — a trifle faster, perhaps, than on Fifth Avenue, but quite 
as confidently. During ten days of this fairly continuous performance, 
there may have been some casualties’ but, if so, I never heard of them. 

In contrast to the clockwork habits of the Béche gunners was the 
freakishness of their missiles. These seemed to have a kind of impish 
humor of their own. A big shell struck an ammunition-wagon on the 
crowded road between Tourbeville and Cernay, exploding its load of 
shells, killing all four horses and a poilu inside the wagon. The driver 
got down from his seat, and walked away, untouched. Outside Verdun 
a shell struck plumb in the road, knocking down two trees, and scat- 
tering particles of asphalt for a hundred yards around. Twenty or so 
poilus, encumbered with tree-branches on their shoulders for fire- 
wood, were passing where it struck. Not one was scratched. 

This escape, indeed, was not wholly luck. The French soldier be- 
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came shell-wise to a remarkable degree, learning to gauge to a nicety 
the timbre and intensity of the screech of the approaching missile. 
The air might be full of such screeches — not unlike tom-cats in the 
backyard. The potlu remained indifferent, apparently inattentive; 
then at a certain note in the fracas, a certain stridency, a certain 
crescendo — down he flopped flat, whatever he might be doing or 
carrying. It was a more difficult art than you might think. Above all, 
I believe, it was his delightful lack of self-consciousness that saved 
many a poilu’s life. English and Americans as a rule were instinctively 
afraid of appearing ridiculous. A striking illustration was the case of 
three ambulance-boys. They were standing in a group outside an 
abri. They ought not to have been outside, but Julian Allen, who was 
only nineteen and chef of his section, believed he ought to give an 
example of fearlessness, and his friend Newlins did what Allen did. 
I have forgotten who the third boy was. There came the warning 
screech. The third boy had the wisdom and humility to drop. Allen 
and Newlins scorned to. The third boy was untouched; Allen was 
badly wounded; Newlins was instantly killed. 

Of course, there were amusing cases of excessive caution. I was 
driving one day with a green mechanic — fortunately very slowly, for 
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tke road was bad — when a concealed “75” went off, muzzle toward 
us, from the roadside. The “75” has a mean, vicious bark. Before I 
knew, my mechanic had dived clean out of the car into the ditch. 
He might have broken his neck. As it was, only his heart was broken 
— with humiliation. In one section we had a French sergeant, a 
wealthy young fellow with an interest in l'art nouveau, and sleek and 
pink as a girl. He was immaculately neat, and slept in gay-colored 
pajamas. Eccentrically, from the French point of view, he liked fresh 
air at night, and carried his own private tent. On one occasion the 
camp was bombarded, and a shell exploded somewhere near D—’s 
tent. Whereupon instantly he emerged in his pajamas and carrying 
his shoes in his hand, and sprinted — as fast as his short, stout legs 
permitted — for a trench about a hundred yards off. Just as he got 
there, another shell struck near by, and back he coursed to his tent. 
But on arrival, it evidently came over him that the trench was, after 
all, the really safer place; so once more he turned in his tracks. By 
this time, however, he was completely winded, and he just sat down, 
panting, midway between his two goals. Of course, the whole section 
was delirious with delight. 

Shells, bombs, gas, and other devices for shortening life were com- 
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mon war-risks, and of course not only at the front. A good deal of the 
time the trenches were much safer than villages half a dozen kilometres 
behind them. In the last two years of the war, “trenches” is really a 
misnomer. They were rather underground forts, safe enough for those 
who stayed in them; going over the top was a different matter. But 
the enemy was ever remorselessly after the reserves in the rear. For 
instance, Senuc in the Argonne, a tiny little village, virtually intact 
when we arrived, received in one night 1400 gas-shells, not to mention 
others. But I think most ambulance-men would agree that what got 
on their nerves was less the Béche and his devil-engines than the inno- 
cent-sounding necessity of driving at night without lights. A Ford is 
a fragile little contraption at best. The only things on the road it 
might hope to get the better of in a collision were the tiny donkeys the 
French used to carry water; and I remember that at least one ambu- 
lance was upset by one of these. There was no trade-secret about 
lightless driving, except that good sight and experience were advan- 
tages. The rest was groping and luck. But we entirely revised our 
condemnatory ideas of “the cold gray dawn of the morning after.” 
And when tires deflated or motors went wrong on a black and crowded 
and shelled road — well, there was sorrowing among the angels. Of 
course, everybody had narrow escapes innumerable, and there were 
innumerable casualties to cars; but, strangely, I never heard of a seri- 
ous personal injury from this cause in our service. There was a weird 
tale current in my first section that a former member, notoriously 
reckless, had once to stop short so suddenly that the head of the 
blessé on the stretcher inside went on right through the front of the 
car; but this sounds apochryphal. It is true, however, that during 
the big Béche drive some of the ambulanciers rolled placidly on in 
the darkness into the hands of amused Béches. 

I suppose these boys must have felt cheap to be captured so; but 
the most crestfallen boys I knew of were two that were spending the 
night in an underground abri in Prosnes during the course of that 
drive. The Béches were near at hand, and when on a sudden the pop- 
ping of mitrailleuses was heard overhead, everybody in the abri took 
it for granted that the Béches were entering the town, which was just 
a pile of rubbish. The Médecin Chef, who happened to be in the abri, 
advised everybody to surrender peaceably, but declared that he per- 
sonally was going to try to slip through. He was needed, he said. And 
he refused to let the two chafing Americans go with him. One person 
might get away unnoticed; three never. Some little time after he had 
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gone, heavy steps were heard coming down the wooden stairs; the 
blanket covering the entrance was brushed aside; and a big Béche 
filled the doorway. Instantly, as agreed, up went all hands. “Kam- 
erad!” The Boche remained still, kind of dazed. Then he was pushed 
forward, and a diminutive poilu, armed, peered questioningly over his 
shoulder .. . the rest was silence, except for what the poilu unquot- 
ably remarked. 

The potlus always had lots of fun with prisoners, but always, so far 
as I ever saw, good-naturedly. Indeed, as a foreman of work-gangs 
the poilu was, I think, a dismal failure: he got less work out of them 
than an Irish foreman of a paving-gang in New York City. Sometimes 
the Béches talked back when jollied. At that the poilus delightedly 
would form a ring, and egg on the word-fight like schoolboys. But I 
remember one prisoner who fazed them completely. It was in the 
famous tunnel on Mont Cornillet, where I happened to be lunching 
with some French officers. The prisoner had come over voluntarily. 
He was a scrawny, oldish man with horn goggles — almost a comic- 
supplement Hun, in fact. The potlus standing about greeted him gayly. 
** Allo, Fritz!’’ The German turned solemnly toward them. “‘Aber... 
Bitte, meinen Herren ... nicht Fritz... Adolf!’ And he smiled, be- 
nignly. That was too much even for a potlu ; they stared incredulous, 
open-mouthed. 

Well, I might ramble on this way indefinitely — just as in France 
it seemed as if we might be rambling on indefinitely. But one fine day 
we lost our Front — in France. (The association of ideas gives me 
pause.) Our Division was progressing northerly along the edge of the 
Argonne Forest; but the French Division to our left and the Ameri- 
cans to our right went faster, and joined up ahead. We became our 
own captives, so to speak. But the going had been bad, and we had 
had four weeks of it. Some humorously complained of our spoliation; 
but there was more humor than resentment in their hearts, I think. 

For a finale, however, this was something of an anti-climax. At 
least I thought so, until I had been some five weeks kicking my (ever 
wet) toes in embarkation camps at Angers and St.-Nazaire. Physi- 
cally, I did not suffer so much, until I caught a bad cold — my first in 
France. The official reassurance that these camps were no worse than 
the trenches is true, if one adds — and no better. My personal vanity 
suffered more than anything else. With my sections I had been the 
commanding officer. And the French officers of all ranks treated me 
rather in accord with my age than my rank. Also, a lieutenant in the 
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French army looms much larger. But in the American army a lieuten- 
ant was by definition a kid, and in treatment a goat. In camp and 
aboard the transport I felt like Alice after she had eaten of the dimin- 
ishing side of the mushroom. My nose seemed to hit my toes. As I 
was merely a “casual,” I had n’t even any enlisted men to get even 
on. There were moments when I think I could almost understand a 
Bolshevik. 

Yet as a whole, my day-off in France is, selfishly speaking, a pleas- 
ant memory. Certainly, war is far more of a moral holiday for those 
who go than for those who must stay behind. A soldier is “personally 
conducted” to an unequaled degree. His is a gypsy-life, indeed more 
care-free: even the gypsy must take thought for the morrow. His work 
is hard in spots, but then interestingly exciting. And the chance of 
sudden distinction is always only just around the corner. 

I am afraid it is n’t going to be so easy to stop wars. But I am going 
to stop. Only before stopping, I should like to say that my real 
“shop” was not altogether without honor over there. Literature did 
justify itself at least once within my ken. There was a fellow in my 
first section, a cultured literary chap, who looked a little like King 
George, and appeared to be proud of it. Anyhow, he dressed the like- 
ness. As an ambulance-driver he was a failure. The first time he was 
called upon to start his car, he twirled the crank without enmeshing 
it, meanwhile commenting quite sweetly: “It does n’t seem to go, 
does it? My word, how very odd!” The car did n’t go; but he did, 
the next day, back to Paris. Later he was somehow introduced to the 
old King of Montenegro, whom he told with unction that really in his 
opinion Montenegro of all the allies had shown during the war the 
greatest magnanimity of soul. As the King looked pleased, the ex- 
ambulancier ventured further: “Yes, Your Majesty,” he said gravely, 
“and I have felt myself moved to confess my faith in Montenegro 
for a leading review of ours — the Saturday Evening Post, which is 
published in my native town of Philadelphia.”’ A few days afterwards 
he was summoned to Versailles, where His Majesty held temporary 
court. There he was met, the story runs, by a guard of twenty armed 
men, and escorted to the royal presence, before which, kneeling, he 
received the insignia of a high order of the kingdom. 

After all, the pen ts mightier than the sword, and a typewriter in 
the long run less racking than a flivver. 
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THE HARVARD ENDOWMENT FUND CAMPAIGN. 


By ELIOT WADSWORTH, ’98, 
ALTERNATE CHAIRMAN OF THE HarvarD ENDOWMENT Frnp. 


rTHE most important step in the development of Harvard Uni- 

versity that has been undertaken for many years is the cam- 
paign- now in progress for providing additional funds for Harvard’s 
depleted treasury. This movement was begun in 1916 under the lead- 
ership of Thomas W. Lamont, 92. With America’s entry into the 
war, all effort was suspended. With peace signed and practically every 
Harvard graduate returned to his normal life, the campaign begins 
again. 

If new money was needed in 1916, it is doubly needed now. No one 
needs to be informed as to the effect of the war on the cost of carry- 
ing on any kind of organization or activity. 

Harvard University as an institution for training young men along 
useful lines has never stood higher in its accomplishments than to- 
day. With singular speed its educational facilities were turned to the 
purposes of war, when the call came. The services rendered by the 
R.O.T.C., the S.A.T.C., Naval Unit, Marine Corps, Radio School, 
and the Ensign School have been told. The transfer of 168 members 
of the regular instructing or administrative staff from their college 
work to special and valuable duty in different branches of the Govern- 
ment is well known. The tale of Harvard Alumni — 8041 strong — 
who left their homes or studies to serve in the armed forces of the 
United States or associated powers, is a record of which our Alma 
Mater can be proud. The sons of Harvard who gave their lives for 
freedom will always be a cause of pride to every Harvard man of to- 
day and to the coming generations. It is a splendid record. 

In surveying this record, we must give credit to those who are most 
responsible for the accomplishment, namely, the professors and in- 
structors; in fact, the whole staff of the University. It is their devoted 
efforts that have made Harvard what it was before the war; that made 
possible its accomplishments during the war. It is to them that we 
owe a great debt; and their service and sacrifice to the University 
cannot be repaid — nor do they expect it to be. 

It is largely in the interests of this devoted teaching staff that the 
Endowment Fund campaign is being carried on. “Man may not live 
by bread alone,” but when Harvard asks her professors to live and 
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work to-day on the same compensation which they received in 1905, 
she is reducing the percentage of bread in the ration far below what 
is just or fair. 

Beyond this primary need of paying a living wage and giving a 
square deal to our teachers, there are other demands upon the Univer- 
sity, if she will keep pace with the new era. President Lowell has set 
forth some of these needs, namely — a great increase and broadening 
in our instruction in chemistry; a mobile fund which can be used in 
general development; an endowment for our financially decrepit 
Dental School. These definite needs in themselves will take more than 
the figure of $10,000,000, set three years ago as our goal. The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, which will meet a great need in the develop- 
ment of trained teachers, needs $1,000,000 which was not considered 
in 1916. This money will complete a fund of $2,000,000 for the en- 
dowing of such a school. Five hundred thousand dollars has been 
given by the General Board of Education, subject to the raising of 
$1,500,000, and $500,000 has been set aside for the fund by the Cor- 
poration, from unrestricted capital. The amount set to-day, therefore, 
for this campaign is $11,000,000; but President Lowell frankly states 
that unless a much larger amount is raised, we shall only have made 
up for. past deficiencies and shall have made no progress in financing 
for the future. 

It is on this platform that the Harvard Endowment Fund Commit- 
tee is going to every man who has been associated in any way with 
Harvard University, to ask his help. 

The organization of this campaign is quite similar to that used in 
many of the war drives. The country has been divided into Divisions. 
Prominent Harvard men in each division have been asked to take 
charge as Division Directors. They will gather around them a Com- 
mittee; and it will be their first duty to see that every Harvard man 
knows, from a personal interview with a representative of the Fund, 
of the responsibility which now rests upon Harvard Alumni to answer 
this call. It will not be only in the raising of the fund itself, or a large 
oversubscription, that we shall find success. We want more than that 
in the unanimous support by Harvard Alumni to whatever extent — 
great or small — their means may justify. It should be in the record 
of this campaign that “every Harvard man helped.” 

Outside of those associated with Harvard, there will be, in every 
division, men and women who will be interested, for the good of edu- 


cation, — which means for the good of the nation, — in contributing 
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to this movement. The organization throughout the nation must ley 
before these men and women the necessity of our cause, and ask their 
help. 

There are many ways, other than in direct solicitation or the giving 
of funds, to help this campaign. Writers, newspaper men, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and business men may all contribute to the general 
movement by taking the cause as their own. 

To make the campaign uniform, and to make clear, to those who 
will carry on the campaign, the true conditions at Harvard, an “Old 
Grads’ Summer School” at Cambridge was determined upon. A tele- 
gram was sent to every Division Chairman, in substantially the fol- 
lowing form: 


It is advisable that we who are-going to approach Harvard men for sub- 

scriptions to the Endowment Fund should have all possible knowledge of the 
University in every department. President Lowell has agreed that during 
three days he will arrange a program for complete inspection plant, and inti- 
mate discussion each department with respective department heads. We can 
all live together freshmen dormitories. This would be an exceedingly inter- 
esting and educational experience and give all chairmen intimate knowledge 
of work and close association with each other. Could you come to Cam- 
bridge on twenty-eighth, ninth, thirtieth July? If you cannot get away, is 
there some man who will be associated with you in campaign who could come? 
Hope you will make greatest effort to attend this meeting. 
The response to this invitation was inspiring. The chairmen from San 
Francisco, Denver, Spokane, Memphis, and other less distant points 
promptly agreed to lay down their own duties and come to Cam- 
bridge. 

If it had been possible, we should have liked to have every Alumnus 
at this school. It must, however, be through the spoken and written 
work of this picked group that the teachings of the school are spread 
abroad. President Lowell and every one of the instructors who 
labored with these members of the Old Grads’ School, entered 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the occasion. Several of the “‘stud- 
ents” asked, in some trepidation, if there would be any examinations 
at the end of the course? The only test will be their zeal and success 
in handling the campaign. 

Each man, in his own special line and circle, may give encourage- 
ment and lend enthusiasm as he would cheer for the football team or 
the crew. As he would take to heart the success or failure of a Harvard 
effort in these lighter activities, he should do the same in this infin- 
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itely more important economic contest into which we are forced. By 
thought, constructive suggestion, and the spoken word, substantial 
help may be given. There is a potent power towards success resting 
in the 36,000 men who constitute the living Harvard force. We are 
joined as one great team to place our ancient and beloved University 
in a position to “carry on” and meet the future. 

There is in this campaign a broader and more far-reaching meaning 
to the Alumni as citizens of the United States. Never in history has 
any democratic nation found itself in such a position as that occupied 
to-day by the United States. In leadership; in wealth; and in abund- 
ance of intelligent and alert youth, we stand preéminent among the 
nations of the earth. Civilization, as we know it, is entering upon a 
new era. Many uncertainties, not even considered five years ago, lie 
before us. 

Education and clear thinking are the fundamental elements to 
which we must turn as the best hope and the surest guide. This move- 
ment is one of many which must be undertaken to keep the educa- 
tional institutions of the country up to the standard which will be 
demanded of them. 

It is, therefore, of national import that the educated men of Har- 
vard should devote their time and special skill, whatever it may be, to 
placing firmly on its way the oldest and most national of the universi- 
ties of America, 


‘ Sy 


THE HARVARD ENDOWMENT FUND SUMMER SCHOOL. 
By ARTHUR CALVERT SMITH, ’14. 


espe in the afternoon of Saturday, July 26, 1919, Judge William 
Thomas, °73, of San Francisco, registered his name at the head 
of a blank page for the Harvard Endowment Fund, popularly known 
as the Old Grads’ Summer School, after a trip of 3400 miles made in 
slightly over 96 hours. He was followed at various times during the 
next five days by 100-odd more graduates, all more recent than him- 
self, by the President of the University, by many of the Faculty 
professors, heads of departments and schools of the University 








by 


newspaper men, five of them representatives of the leading New York 
papers, by members of the headquarters staff of the Fund from New 
York — some hundred and thirty in all. 

The majority of these gentlemen returned to the University, “body 
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as well as soul,” were assigned rooms in the Freshman dormitories, 
breakfasted at the long tables there, lunched and dined at the Colo- 
nial Club as arranged by the headquarters committee, and from Mon- 
day morning until Wednesday noon followed strictly a rigorous sched- 
ule. It took them to lectures and inspections covering the leading 
schools and departments, and to a dinner at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, given by Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, alternate chairman of the 
Fund, at which there spoke President Lowell, Dean Briggs, and 
Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, who one month before to a day had wit- 
nessed the signing in the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles of the Ger- 
man peace treaty and the covenant of the League of Nations. 

The School was the opening of a crusade. Its immediate objective 
was to send forth men capable of raising from Harvard alumni and 
others interested, all over the country or the world, a fund of at least 
$11,000,000 for Harvard, with a clear understanding that $11,000,000 
did not meet by half Harvard’s pressing needs — that $11,000,000 
in fact permitted of only a penurious adequacy in meeting her greatest 
need — the payment of the men who are a University, and who are 
facing existence to-day with a remuneration unincreased since 1906. 
It came to represent beyond that, however, a plea to the country to 
take up, in a clear, wide spirit, the task which history has placed upon 
it. And it came to represent beyond that a plea for the endurance of 
human thought and learning through all the ages. 


“There were two great maritime countries in the ancient world,” said 
President Lowell at the dinner of Tuesday evening. “One was named Carthage. 
Carthage got into trouble with Rome and was afterwards conquered. Car- 
thage has left not one remnant of thought of any kind. ... 

“There was another maritime power, not so large, not so powerful, that 
was also overcome by Rome, but that place has stamped itself upon the 
civilization of the whole world in such a way that we sitting around this 
table cannot think apart from the thoughts of Athens... . 

“At the present day America has her choice as to whether she will be a 
Carthage or an Athens in the future world. 

“Gentlemen, you asked me at the opening why we fixed on $10,000,000. 
We did not fix on $10,000,000. It is impossible for the officers of the Uni- 
versity to say we need so much and no more, because the field is indefinite. 
Any amount that you bring us we will use wisely and economically. 

“This is the first time the University has turned to her sons as a whole. 
The dear old mother is sitting there, — the dear old mother which has nur- 
tured so many men is sitting there — ready to do a greater work than she has 
ever done, a work to be done for the country which stands as the nation to 
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which all the people of the world are looking, and we turn to our sons and ask 
if they will help their mothér to put forth what she can to develop this nation. 

“Did it ever occur to you that the most enduring institutions man has 
founded are his universities? Did it ever occur to you that the Universities of 
the Middle Ages lived through all the changes that have taken place since 
then? Did it occur to you that the University of Paris has seen all the up- 
heavals that have taken place in France and that have usually taken place 
within sound of the Sorbonne, and has survived them all? Did it occur to 
you that Oxford and Cambridge have lived through the Wars of the Roses 
and through the English Revolution, and have continued to be just as vital 
and just as strong as they ever were before? Why is that? It is because the 
University really contributes to the highest in civilization something that is 
eternal. 

**Now, gentlemen, I need not say this to you. You all know it. Iam simply 
speaking through you to the great body of our sons who are not here. That 
is the message which the old mother wants to give you. She turns to you and 
says ‘What will our Alumni do?’ I think you all feel that the sum that must 
be raised is quite as great as we could expect you to raise. Do not limit it 
to any $10,000,000, if you can get more. Get as much as you can. And re- 
member that we are at a crisis, as we were during the war. We are at a crisis 
in the history of our country, a crisis where the question to be determined is 
not whether we are in danger from a foreign power, but whether the American 
people will rise to the height which they can rise to, and be one of the greatest 
peoples which the world has ever seen.” 


The graduates who returned to the University for the 28th, 29th, 
and 30th of July represented all parts of the country, England and 
Hawaii as well. They were selected for their ability and position to 
lead in the aim in view. Four among them had sat round the peace 
tables at Paris; three had left Paris less than a month before, follow- 
ing the signing of the peace. One had been a vice-chairman of 
the American Red Cross, and an organizer of the International Red 
Cross. There was a member of the leading powder manufacturing 
family of the country. There were lawyers, bankers, merchants, 
teachers, railroad men. 

They met first something new — the Freshman dormitories, and a 
Charles River minus its river bank collection of wooden tenements and 
weedy vacant lots — a river bank improved and beautified according 
to a scheme and carrying the principal building achievement of the 
College’s recent years. 

But they turned to a Faculty Room, with its paintings looking 
down from ancient days, unchanged —to something very peaceful 
and permanent. 
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It was a hot midsummer day; the windows of University Hall 
were opened wide on the Yard; electric fans were buzzing along the 
wall. Dean Wadsworth suggested that the school was there for busi- 
ness, and that coats should come off. Coats came off, and the scholars 
sat in their shirt sleeves, notebook in hand, and gave their attention. 

They heard the President outline without emotional appeal the 
organization, position and aims of the University — a picture of the 
whole, the detail of which was to be filled in later by the speakers of 
the various departments. They heard all day, in the same room, of 
developments in the college and in the graduate school, of what had 
been done to meet the demands and needs of changing times, and of 
the difficulty in meeting these needs because of lack of funds. They 
learned that the professors and instructors are working for the same 
remuneration to-day as thirteen years ago. 

Professor Charles H. Haskins, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, just returned to Cambridge after a seven months’ ab- 
sence in Paris as one of the leading historical experts of the American 
Commission, talked to them from the shoulder. Professor William 
B. Munro also spoke forcibly about the position of the teaching staff. 

They learned something of the President’s progress towards the 
achievement of his purpose to make the University not only a teacher, 
not only a collector, not only a home of research, but a builder of the 
character of young men. The information was given in talks by the 
Regent, the Dean of the College, the directors of the committees on 
choice of courses, and the new Professor of Physical Hygiene, Dr. 
Roger I. Lee, ’02. 

From the afternoon meeting the graduates adjourned to the Wid- 
ener Library, inspected it, and heard from the librarian, Mr. Lane, a 
definite statement of its needs for maintenance. In the evening they 
dined at the Colonial Club, where again some of the University’s 
most distinguished professors mingled with some of their most dis- 
tinguished pupils in their shirt sleeves. The plans of campaign for the 
Fund were outlined and discussed. Every man signed a poster by E. A. 
Bacon, ’20, of the Lampoon, which represented President Lowell on a 
pedestal with a halo about his head, surrounded by a learned, bald- 
headed assemblage. He held in his right hand a street car conductor 
tagged ‘‘60 cents an hour,” and in his left a college instructor tagged 
“18 cents an hour”; underneath was the legend: 

‘Which is worth more, Gentlemen: Minding the Train or Training 
the Mind?” 
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On Tuesday morning the students took sight-seeing automobiles to 
the Medical School with its collection of auxiliary hospitals, and 
thence to the Dental School. The Deans of these two schools spoke of 
their work and needs, of their growth in a short space of years from 
the marshes of the Fenway, and of the work which lay before. The 
visitors saw an exhibit of the work of Dr. Kazanjian, the most noted 
dental surgeon of the war, who left the Dental School in June, 1915, 
with Base Hospital No. 22 of the British Expeditionary Forces, and 
remained with it until after the armistice. During this time he oper- 
ated on the jaws and teeth of about 7000 wounded men. For many 
he practically replaced entire jaws that had been shot away. The visi- 
tors saw also at the Medical School the beginnings of a School of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, where for a year with such men and equipment as can 
be afforded the problem of industrial health has been studied and 
taught, the funds being furnished by a committee of manufacturers. 

With barely time to return from Boston, the school moved to lunch 
at the Colonial Club. The talks that followed were by Professor H. 
W. Holmes, ’03, chairman of the Division of Education, on the pro- 
posed Graduate School of Education; by Professor E. F. Gay, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration; by Professor C. J. 
Bullock, head of the Economics Department; and by Professor 
F. W. Taussig, ’79, Chairman of the Tariff Commission, and like 
Dean Haskins just returned from the peace conference at Paris. 

In the afternoon the students visited the Law School and the De- 
partment of Chemistry. In the evening Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, gave 
his dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing the school closed with an inspection of the physical laboratories 
and an address on the new School of Engineering. 

What was learned from these crowded days? In the first place most 
of the men in attendance on the Endowment Fund Summer School 
learned that they had graduated from Harverd College, taken their 
graduate work there, continued associations with it after graduation, 
without the slightest comprehension of its scope and multifold activi- 
ties. Most graduates of Harvard know what the Co!lege means or 
what their own particular department means. Very few of them 
realize what the word University means. Members of the Summer 
School learned from July 28 to 30 something of the extent of the plant, 
and the scope of its interests. They had learned from experience and 
observation in the world the need of experts. They learned in these 
days the branches in which the University is attempting to make 
experts, or to turn its own experts to the public service. 
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In the next place they came into an increased appreciation of the 
professor and scholar and what he means. It required little argument 
for them to know that the professor and the instructor are under- 
paid. What began to be placed before them forcibly was that they 
are worth paying. This was not a matter of cold facts presented. It 
rested in the personalities of the men, an inevitable professional asso- 
ciation with the deathless ideal in human thought, the association and 
feeling of the individuals of one institution, whose traditions they 
were proud of and to whose traditions they paid their homage. 

Several of the professors commented on the fact that it did them 
more good to see the school than it did the school to see them. There 
was one young professor who had remained in the University in the 
spring against an offer of higher pay and better facilities from another 
large university. 

“T was becoming doubtful,” he said, “‘of what I would do if a similar 
offer were made again. I feel better about things now. That meeting 
cheered me right up.” 

However, the school would consider the question of mutual benefits 
a debatable one. Most of them left the poisonous atmosphere of 
Boylston Hall, with the feeling that it had been of some value to them 
to see and hear Professor T. W. Richards, ’83, who had earned for him- 
self the Nobel prize and a place as one of the three or four leading chem- 
ists of the world under the handicap of working in that hall. And it 
may have been of value to him to see before him prominent men of 
the country who listened intently to what he said, made notes, 
and applauded him with real appreciation when he had done. 

Or again on the same afternoon when Dean Pound of the Law 
School spoke to them. Dean Pound is not an emotional man. He 
wears a green eye-shade when working or lecturing. He was born and 
brought up in the Middle West and has the Middle Westerner’s into- 
nation. His audience listened to him in the lecture room of Langdell 
Hall, which is lined with prints of the great figures of the English law 
— periwigged judges, and the gentlemen in bulky frock coats and 
judicial robes of our own early history. Dean Pound did not speak 
emotionally. He enumerated some of the products of the Law 
School — so many Presidents of the United States, so many Justices 
of the Supreme Court, including two now sitting, so many members 
of higher federal courts, so many attorney-generals, so many cabinet 
members in Canada, leaders of the bar in every State of this country. 
and influence in every country where the English law prevails. He 
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dwelt upon the work of the Law School — as a teacher of lawyers, as 
a leader in legal thought. He showed that the greatest English law 
library in the world is in danger of retrogression because of lack of 
funds, and that the system of teaching law accorded admiration every- 
where is in danger of deteriorating at the place that was its source. 

Then two quotations, one from Professor Dicey, of Oxford — 
“The Professors of Harvard have finally dispelled the inveterate delu- 
sion that Law is a handicraft to be practiced by rule of thumb; they 
have convinced the leaders of the bar that the Common Law of Eng- 
land is a science which can be explained by men who have mastered 
its principles so as to be thoroughly understood by students whose aim 
is success in the practice of the law” — and the other from Professor 
Maitland, of Cambridge, which the new student in the Law School 
sooner or later always hears, classing Harvard as one of the three 
great schools of civil law in the world in the phrase — “the glory of 
Bologna, the glory of Bourges, the glory of Harvard.” 

There was no question from the steady, lorg continued applause 
that followed Dean Pound’s address that the members of the school 
felt they had been accorded a certain privilege to see the Dean of the 





Harvard Law School and hear him. 

In the third place, the School had linked up in their minds the prob- 
lems of the world of to-day—in the apparently hopeless complexity cf 
its political, social and financial currents — with the idealism and will 
of the scholar to meet and solve these complexities. They yielded to 
him almost without question as the hope of the nation, which sud- 
denly wakes to find itself in a situation undreamed of five years ago, 
the hope of the world. 

When Dean Briggs at the dinner said, “I honestly believe that 
nothing to which men may give will accomplish more, will do more 
to sustain that without which the people perish, that with which they 
live and are free,” they were ready to subscribe to the same belief. 

In its three days the school had brought together the practical men 
who had worked in the world and weighed values broadly, the teach- 
ers who held the ideal of the University which does not change, the 
men who during the war had played a first-hand part. 

It was not a haphazard affair. It represented more than a month’s 
sareful work on the part of the headquarters of the Endowment Fund 
Committee in New York under “Dean” Wadsworth and the authori- 
ties of the University. It was planned to the last detail, from the 
establishment of a small hotel office in Smith Hall with all conven- 
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iences, to the handling of publicity. The planning bore its fruit. The 
attending chairmen and committeemen chosen to lead the campaign 
for the Harvard Endowment Fund realized that they were working 
for a real and business-like organization. The President and the 
Faculty of the University realized that a business-like organization 
was working in their behalf. 

Tangibly the school learned that the Professors and instructors of 
Harvard must be paid a living wage. 

That the Department of Chemistry must have money and a large 
grant of it to carry on industrial work vital to the country’s welfare. 

That the Medical and Dental Schools must soon suffer under in- 
creased demands and higher costs. 

That there must be a $1,000,000 endowment for the new Depart- 
ment of Education. 

That the Law School is striving against a hard balance sheet to 
maintain its position among the Law Schools of the World. 

That the Library needs money for maintenance. 

In short that the whole University is hard put to it by the times. 

It learned also what had not been fully understood — that a new 
engineering school had been formed as a result of the decision that 
the Gordon McKay request could not be used for a Harvard-Tech- 
nology merger. 

That this assemblage should have met, should have been carried 
through with the spirit with which it was carried through, meant 
something beyond the fact that a certain University was worth main- 
taining in the eyes of her sons. It became an acceptance, by one of 
the great Universities, of the challenge that a comparatively young 
nation faces from an older world. 


THE HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Appress oF DEAN EvuGENeE H. SMITH BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE HARVARD 
ENDOWMENT Funp, Juty 29, 1919. 


joie years ago on the 17th of July, the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College founded the Dental School, 
the first in the world of its kind in connection with a University. 
Our first location was at 54 Anderson Street at the West End. Later 
we occupied quarters on Allen Street, and conducted our Operative 
Clinic in rooms generously loaned by the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in their Out-Patient Department. In 1883, by courtesy of 
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the Harvard Medical School, the school moved into a building owned 
by the Medical School on North Grove Street. 

In September, 1909, we moved to our present quarters. This build- 
ing is used solely for Dental Hospital purposes. It contains a large, 
well-lighted infirmary; three operating rooms for Oral Surgery, with 
connecting wards; a laboratory equipped with the most modern appa- 
ratus for artificial work; two rooms for radiographic work; three waiting 
rooms for patients; students’ room, library, museum, and Administra- 
tion offices. 

The school opened in 1867 with 16 students and has gradually 
increased to an enrollment of 235. 

The school has graduated 1143 men who are practicing throughout 
the United States and in the following countries: 
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For five years after the establishment of the school the only en- 
trance requirement was an oral examination in three subjects, of which 
the candidate was required to pass a majority. 

In 1872 a written examination in three subjects was substituted and 
the candidate was obliged to pass in each subject. 

From that time on the entrance requirements have been gradually 
raised. A candidate must now present a diploma from a high school, 
together with a certificate stating that he has attended the high school 
four years and included in his course subjects which have been decided 
upon as obligatory by the Dental School. The grade obtained in his 
course is also carefully considered. Failing in these requirements, the 
applicant for admission is required to take the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examinations Board. 

In 1908, the Harvard Dental School, together with the Dental 
Schools of the Universities of California, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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and Pennsylvania, formed an Association called the Dental Faculties 
Association of American Universities. Only Dental Departments of 
Universities are to be admitted. 

The object of this Association is to standardize the preliminary 
requirements of Dental Schools on a higher plane, as fast as public 
sentiment can be educated to support it, to be accompanied by a 
broader and more comprehensive course in Dentistry. That is, the 
Association is pledged to progressive measures. In 1917 the course 
was extended to four years. In the fall of 1921 one year of college work 
will be required for entrance. 

In the two infirmaries in the operative department there are 110 
chairs, and 67 instructors render service here. Relief of pain is the 
first consideration. When this is accomplished the teeth and mouth 
are restored to a healthy and useful condition. 

In 1918-19, 6825 patients were received, for whom 21,543 opera- 
tions were performed. 

That the public appreciate this work is proved by the fact that the 
same people return to the school year after year, when in need of 
dental service. 

The infirmary is open daily, Sundays excepted. No patient is 
turned away from lack of money and hundreds of operations are per- 
formed absolutely free. There is great need of more work of a per- 
manent nature in this department which cannot be met on account 
of the expense of the necessary materials for this ciass of work. 

We need an addition to our building, to provide clinical facilities for 
the increasing number of students who will be working in the dental 
building on account of the four year requirement, and also to provide 
proper space for our Surgical and X-ray Departments. The X-ray 
Department has been obliged to encroach upon our Museum, in order 
to meet the demands made upon it, and our Museum is practically 
useless. During the last year 3740 X-rays were taken. 

The field of Oral Surgery is so rapidly enlarging that larger quarters 
are imperative. Many cases need and must have more than ambula- 
tive treatment; they need hospital housing. We need at least a ward 
of ten beds with accommodations for nurse and interns. This depart- 
ment deals with diseases of the mouth adjacent to the teeth. There 
are many cases of necrosis, or death of the bone, occurring in the upper 
and under jaws. Necrosis frequently results from diseased teeth, and 
must be operated upon by the oral surgeon. The antrum is often 
affected by the teeth, and must be opened into and treated. 
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Persons afflicted with abnormal growths or tumors originating from 
the structure of the jaws come to this department for treatment. 

The closing of cleft palates is one of the services of this department, 
and it is also of the mechanical department. Patients with cleft pal- 
ates, especially young patients, are best treated by a surgical opera- 
tion; the divided parts are brought together and held in position by 
stitches until healing takes place. Infants only a few weeks old are 
thus treated, and the opening between mouth and nose is successfully 
closed and the knowledge of the great deformity with which they were 
born never comes to them. 

The Harvard Dental School performs these operations for patients 
of limited means, without expense. 

The treatment of fractured jaws has become more and more the 
province of the dentist. At the present day fractures of the jaw are 
not commonly treated by the general surgeon, but are turned over to 
the dentist. 

Such fractures usually occur among poor people as the result of 
accidents while at work. During the last few years, however, the 
number of cases has been increased as the result of automobile acci- 
dents. The patients are either taken to a hospital and the Dental 
School asked to take care of the case, or they are taken directly to the 
Dental School. The Harvard Dental School treated 56 cases last 
year. 

Asa result of this training, many of our graduates and teachers were 
in activé service in the hospitals in the War Zone, contributing in a 
large measure to the relief of the soldiers who were injured about the 
face and jaws. Among them was Professor Varaztad H. Kazanjian, 
D.M.D., who served four years at the British Base Hospital No. 20 
on the Western Front. His work was unique and striking. His mar- 
velous skill in the restoration of jaws and face attracted the attention 
of the world. An exhibit of his work, in the form of plaster casts, may 
be seen in the Library. 

There is a large number of the very poor of the city for whom ex- 
traction of the teeth is the only service which can be rendered. 
Through ignorant or forced neglect, their teeth and mouths have 
become so diseased that the only way to restore health and freedom 
from pain is by extraction. This service is freely rendered by the Har- 
vard Dental School, and in 1918-19, 2250 persons were treated. 

The demand for a Post Graduate course in Oral Surgery is con- 
stantly increasing and can be properly met only through adequate 
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dental hospital conditions, since general hospitals do not meet the 
requirements, 

The making of plates bearing artificial teeth is perhaps the most 
important work of the prosthetic department. By making possible 
the proper mastication of food, these plates are the means of maintain- 
ing the health of many middle-aged and old men and women who are 
thus able to earn a sufficient income to prevent them from becoming 
inmates of hospitals and city charges. 

All of this work cannot be done absolutely free, as the necessary 
materials are made by manufacturers of whom we are obliged to buy. 
The school has only a small sum to draw upon for this purpose. A few 
hours of observation in the clinic will convince any one of the crying 
need of donations for this work. Upwards of 500 persons are treated 
yearly in this department. More than double this number can be 
attended to if funds were available. Fifty-one instructors are in 
charge of the work. 

There are many persons of limited means for whom artificial crowns 
attached to roots, and bridges supplying small gaps between existing 
teeth are made here. These patients would be unable to meet the 
expense of such work in a private office, and would be obliged to resort 
to the less desirable method of substitution by plates, were it not for 
the opportunity offered at the Harvard Dental School. The demand 
for this class of work by self-respecting men and women who occupy 
positions where they are seen by the public, but which bring them in 
small salaries, is so large that the School is unable to meet more than 
half of it. The names of the remaining patients are taken and if 
through the efforts of friends and social workers money enough is 
collected to pay for the materials needed, the patients are sent for. 
There is always a waiting list. 

The Head of the Department, Dr. J. F. Hovestad, has published a 
textbook on the ‘Principles and Technique of Crowns and Bridges.” 

At the beginning of each school year from one to three hundred 
children apply to the school to have their teeth straightened. 

In private practice this work is a matter of large expense to the 
parents. The process sometimes takes two or three years. These 
children present all degrees of deformities of the mouth and face. A 
majority of them are receiving good public school educations with the 
expectation of becoming useful members of the community. In many 
of the cases this would be impossible unless they could go somewhere 
to have this work done for them at a small expense. 
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Each year we have about 175 cases in our clinic. This work re- 
quires most careful oversight and six special teachers are in constant 
watch over the cases. An exhibit of a few of the cases may be seen in 
the Library. 

Recent scientific investigation has shown that many serious and 
fatal diseases are caused by defective teeth. The work of the depart- 
ment of oral anatomy, histology, and pathology involves not only that 
of teaching but the wider field of research leading to preventive den- 
tistry. 

The course as planned follows the general courses of anatomy, his- 
tology and pathology. It applies these general subjects to the tissues 
of the mouth and teeth.The knowledge which the student obtains by 
the minute study of the normal and diseased tissues becomes the cor- 
nerstone upon which all further development is built. Moreover, it 
lays a firm foundation for research work. 

This course has been gradually developed under rather adverse 
circumstances, owing to the fact that it has been an appendage to 
various departments. Next year, for the first time, it will be given 
as a separate course. Formerly, part of these subjects used to be 
taught only by means of lectures. In this new course, we propose to 
teach principally by the aid of the microscope. 

The course will extend over a period of six months and will consist of 
(1) daily lectures, (2) demonstrations, (3) laboratory exercises, (4) 
quizzes and examinations. 

Although the plans and arrangements for the course are complete, 
there are still a great many difficulties. This department is still 
dependent on the good will of other departments for the loan of 
apparatus, material and laboratory assistance. 

The department hopes to furnish opportunity for research work on 
the subjects which are taught and without which it cannot exist. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to keep informed of all new work by other 
investigators, in order to approve or dispute other findings. It is 
necessary to employ a technician to do the routine work, as well as to 
prepare new specimens, which have to be added to each year or which 
are to replace some of the old ones. 

A great deal of work has been done by the department without com- 
pensation, in preparing the course and making up specimens for teach- 
ing purposes. A field is opened for extensive new investigations, and 
a large amount of research has already been accomplished. A list of 
the published works of Assistant Professor Thoma follows: 
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1. Oral Diseases of Ancient Nations and Tribes. 
2. Diagnosis and Treatment of Alveolar Abscesses. 
3. Chronic Diseases of the Mouth of Interest to the Physician. 
4. Histo-Pathological Study of Dental Granuloma and Diseased 
Root End. 
5. The Condition of the Bone in Chronic Alveolar Abscesses. 
6. Chronic Diseases of the Mouth. 
7. A Study of the Embryonic Development of the Salivary Glands 
in Man. 
8. Dental Diseases in Relation to Diseases of the Nose and Throat. 
9. The Relation of the Teeth and Jaws to General Medicine. 
10. Oral Abscesses — Pathological Study of Infectious Foci in the 
Mouth and Their Relation to Somatic Diseases. 
11. Oral Roentgenology — A Roentgen Study of the Anatomy and 
Pathology of the Oral Cavity. 
This department could wisely spend each year, including salaries for 
five teachers, at least $10,000. 
A department of this nature will not only raise the standard of the 
profession, but will be directly, as well as indirectly, a great benefit 





to the public at large. 

To prevent disease should be the highest ambition of all scientific 
men in dentistry or medicine. Leading medical scientists have pro- 
claimed that diseases of the teeth are the cause of a great many of the 
ills of mankind. If this be true it logically follows that a healthy 
mouth will eliminate important foci of infection at the gateway of the 
alimentary canal. It has been clinically proved, through a series of 
demonstrations in various parts of the country, that 80 per cent of 
dental decay can be prevented through the systematic teaching and 
practice of oral prophylaxis. 

A recent report of the result of five years’ mouth hygiene in the 
Bridgeport Schools shows that the number of retarded pupils in the 
various grades has been lessened to a marked degree and that the 
grades of scholarships have been increased. For a number of years, 
in connection with our general operative clinic, we have introduced, 
so far as we have been able with our limited means, a clinic of oral 
hygiene. 

One of our efforts in this direction was the establishment of a school 
for the training of oral hygienists, or dental nurses. These hygienists 
would have been of incalculable value in our clinic, but we were 
obliged to close the course on account of funds, Long recognizing the 
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importance of this phase of dentistry, we have recently appointed a 
Professor of Preventive Dentistry and Oral Hygiene, and are trying 
to develop the course along broad and comprehensive lines, hoping 
that some good Samaritan will bestow upon us money enough to 
enable us to follow out our plans. 

The bequest of Miss Harriet Newell Lowell, in 1908, of $50,000, the 
interest of which is to be used for research work in dentistry, has 
enabled the school to appoint a permanent committee on research and 
also to organize the first society for dental research in the world. 

This Society was named for its benefactress, The Harriet Newell 
Lowell Society for Dental Research, and was established “‘to promote 
the spirit of dental research among the students and graduates of the 
Harvard Dental School.” Further to stimulate the interest of the 
students, the President, Vice-President and Secretary are appointed 
from among the students. One member of the Executive Committee 
is annually appointed from the Administrative Board of the School. 

The forming of this Society has awakened active workers along the 
lines of research, and especial attention is being paid to the cause of 
caries of the teeth, pyorrhcea alveolaris, and other diseases of the oral 
cavity, and the results are already very interesting and promising. 

I have purposely confined myself in this paper to the clinical courses 
given in this building. Our first-year men devote their entire time, and 
the second-year men part of their time, in the Medical School to the 
basic studies of the various specialties in Medicine, namely, Biology, 
Anatomy, Histology, Embryology, Bacteriology, Physiology and 
Chemistry. 

I have thus briefly called your attention to our record of fifty-two 
years of service to the public, and in the education of men for the pro- 
fession of Dentistry. That we have trained men for a wide field of use- 
fulness is shown by the record of our dental men in the recent war. 
Of Professor Kazanjian’s work I have already spoken. In a different 
line, but of great importance was the work of Professor William H. 
Potter, who rendered distinguished service overseas, as Chief of the 
Dental Section in the Sanitary School established by our Government 
for the purpose of teaching military dentistry and medicine to dentists 
and physicians in the Medical Service of the Army. Of 1193 graduates, 
a large number served on draft and advisory boards and as examiners 
for the Dental Corps; 250 served in the Army and Navy; 48 overseas; 
3 were killed in action, and 4 died of disease. 

There is probably no one specialty of medicine that is being so much 
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talked and written about to-day as dentistry. Dental service in pri- 
vate practice is not easily within the reach of the poor. Hence there 
is a tremendous call for free work which the School cannot fully meet. 
It is to-day working in conjunction with twenty-four hospitals and 
charitable associations, fifteen social service workers and school 
nurses, and desires most earnestly to call the attention of the public 
to the need of donations to meet the unprecedented demand for free 
or partially free work among the less fortunate part of our community. 

At present 325 children come to the school with nurses every week. 
These children are too small to come alone and their mothers cannot 
afford the time to attend them. With our extension to four years, we 
can, if we have building facilities, attend to at least one third more, 
and we have a long waiting list of nurses who wish to bring children. 
These nurses come all the way from Duxbury, Winchester, and as far 
away as Dover. 

The practice of dentistry, from its nature, rarely affords an income 
from which large donations to any cause can be safely spared. It is, 
therefore, with great pride and satisfaction that the amount given by 
the Alumni to the school is mentioned: $42,733.20. 

That figure simply represents the money. The time they have 
freely given might be figured also, but their loyalty is beyond figuring. 
Year after year the great majority of our teachers accept reappoint- 
ment without hint or hope of any salary. Should these men cease to be 
loyal, the school would be obliged to close its doors. Among the pres- 
ent staff of instructors there are 100 giving free service; 23 are receiv- 
ing their traveling expenses only; 24 receiving a small salary for part 
time; 2 receiving a small salary for all of their productive time. 

Modern methods of teaching dentistry, with its various specialties, 
require the service of more full-time and half-time men in all of 
our departments, with adequate salaries, and a volunteer service to 
a limited degree. 

We need a full-time man at the head of each of the departments in 
this building. That is, we need five men to give their whole time. We 
‘annot ask men trained in a profession to give their whole time for 
less than $4000 a year. 

We need two men to spend half of their time. These men could be 
younger graduates. We could get such men, I think, for $1800. 

We now have 123 teachers whom we pay nothing, not even the com- 
plimentary ten-dollar gold piece. We should pay them at least $100 
each. They give 32 half days of their productive time. We are giving 
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24 men a small salary which is covered by a salary list of $20,075. 
The school’s pay-roll should provide: 


Dnen; Fall tee, 1 BAND ooo ais ves sheice ee cecdews's $20,000 
Peg Od ir ake C/I |. | hs a er eee 3,600 
2S men male aAy. OAD Ses ssc ccwcws.5 0s agus se Sawes 12,300 
24 men, which the present salary list covers................ 20,075 


$55,975 


To meet our many necessities for adequate salaries, for service to 
the poor and for research, we urgently need the income of a million 
dollars. 

The Harvard Dental School is advancing the education of the den- 
tist, that he may become more useful in private practice, more ser- 
viceable to the community in charitable work and more helpful to the 
physician in the prevention of disease. 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF HARVARD. 
By LeEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, °75.1 


| OR several days you have been looking at the material equipment 

of Harvard University. Let us look to-night at the meaning of 
Harvard in our own lives and in the life of our country and of the 
world. You know that meaning as well as I, or you would not be here; 
yet I have promised Mr. Wadsworth to speak of it. 

\ young woman, when her lover said to her, ““Why do you always 
talk of my faults?” answered, “It is because I am so proud of you.” 
Harvard men are notoriously critical of their own college — and for 
precisely the same reason: wherever she misses perfection, she is not 
the Harvard of their proud imagining; she is not what Harvard was 
meant to be. Along with this is the tradition of New England in gen- 
eral and of Boston in particular which discountenances big talk and 
suspects the man who wears his heart upon his sleeve; which shrinks 
from the blatant and cultivates the rhetoric of reserve. Yet in prac- 
tical loyalty Harvard men stand high if not alone. Though less “ glow- 
ing and gregarious,” as President Eliot put it, than Yale men for 
example, they have stimulated a Yale writer to say that a Harvard 
man is ashamed to die without a bequest to his university. For deep 
in the heart of every Harvard man is the conviction that the univer- 
sity — with many and varied deficiencies —- means something finer 


1 Read at the Dinner given by Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, to the Harvard Endowment 
Fund Committee, at the Harvard Club of Boston, July 29, 1919. 
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and higher and greater than any other institution of learning if not 
any other institution among men. Intangible, beyond definition, as 
all the greatest things must be, the spirit of Harvard is a moving force 
that stirs whatever is best in us into life, that drives lazy men to ac- 
tion, that reveals, in men who seem worldly, ideals which they express 
imperfectly and even bashfully, but for which, when the call comes, 
they will work and fight and die. ‘‘In feudal times,” said President 
Eliot, “men gave their devotion to an idealized person, a king or a 
lord; now they give it to a personified ideal, a country or a college.” 
“T suppose this is an old story to you,” said a western graduate on 
Commencement Day; “but those of us who come from a distance feel 
as a churchman feels when he hears the service read in South Africa.” 
All of us have noted the quick seriousness, the spirit of high romance, 
in which Harvard men — even those whose outward lives are vulgar 
— discuss the mission of their college, their college 


“Whose name refines coarse lines and makes prose song.” 


This sensitiveness of Harvard’s sons to her good name is almost 
‘miversal, Years ago I believed that the only true Harvard men were 
graduates of the college proper. “A man with another Alma Mater,” 
I argued, “‘a man who comes to Cambridge for graduate or profes- 
sional study, is scarcely a Harvard man at all.”’ In a sense, this is true. 
Though Mr. Follansbee cites the presence of Yale graduates in our 
Law School as evidence that men may rise on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to higher things, no Yale man in our Law School can be, 
or should be, a complete Harvard man; yet, in my experience, no 
dyed-in-the-wool Harvard Bachelors of Arts, to whose family tradi- 
tion Harvard College is as essential as the Back Bay, are prouder of 
the Harvard name than alumni of western or southern colleges who 
have spent a single year in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
If you question this, visit a distant university and lunch with “the 
Harvard men in the Faculty.” It is such as they who take Harvard 
not as a matter of course but as their highest intellectual privilege, 
which they have won by hard and hopeful work. * * * 

To some of these men our university is a revelation. This is espe- 
cially true of students from the South. They come for the Library and 
for certain distinguished professors; but they come with the convic- 
tion that Harvard men are as cold as New England winters — 
“damned Yankees”’ in the full sense of the name. They go grateful for 
more of personal attention from teachers and other officers than they 
have believed to exist at any institution of learning. * * * 
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Or 


A school or a college derives its traditions from its individual — 
its personal—character. What is the personal character of Harvard 
and why does she mean so much to us? 

In the first place, beyond most institutions, Harvard tries to face the 
truth, to recognize more than one point of view, to give every man all 
the personal liberty for which a decent member of society can ask — 
liberty unhampered by the opinions of President or Corporation or 
Overseers. President Eliot turns over the Harvard printing office to 
the minority of the Faculty who wish to publish their reasons for 
blocking him in his scheme of a three-year degree. President Lowell 
writes the best word on academic freedom that has ever been written 
and lives up to it in spite of opposition and abuse — by permit- 
ting certain Germans to remain in the teaching force during the 
we ee 

Again, Harvard wins and holds our loyalty by never working for 
Harvard alone. President Eliot taught the lesson by forty years of 
service, acquiring power unprecedented in an American university, 
and using that power, not for himself, not for the University, scarcely 
even for the country, but, so far as in him lay, for all mankind. Presi- 
dent Lowell, — and every Harvard man worthy of the name, — has 
learned the lesson and teaches it again. Harvard College, we believe, 
will not bid for popularity by lowering her standard to please the un- 
thinking and to dignify the mediocre; she will call the thoughtless to 
come out of their thoughtlessness, the mediocre to rise out of their 
mediocrity. She will lead, not follow. Why are we glad when the head 
of a great school is a Harvard man? Not because he will send all his 
boys to Harvard. There is a kind of schoolmaster whose creed in- 
volves propaganda for his college, who feels disloyal if he suffers a 
promising boy to go elsewhere, who supports his own institution not 
merely by glorifying it but by misrepresenting the others. There may 
be such schoolmasters among Harvard men: but I have never known 
one; and Harvard, if she knew one, would be the first to repudiate 
him. The spirit of Harvard is, rather, the spirit of those boys who 
entered the allied armies before their country declared war — not 
those who entered for adventure only, but those who said, “‘This is 
the cause of humanity, and I must do my part.”” What Harvard has 
she gives. Her mistakes may tell others what to avoid; so much the 
better. Her gifts to others may lift them into rivalry with her; no 
matter. A man agrees‘to work for her: she learns of a better opportun- 
ity for him and almost makes him take it; for though she can ill afford 
to lose him, she can better lose him than lose her principle of giving to 
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every man his best chance, — better lose him ten times over than lose 
what moved Mr. Justice Holmes to say, “‘About these walls there has 
always been an aroma of high feeling, not to be found or lost in science 
or Greek, — not to be fixed, yet all-pervading.” 

And Harvard, in spite of her years, is never old. The truth that she 
welcomes is not merely the ancient truth which reckless seekers of 
novelty would throw away; it is also the truth which the bold explorer 
brings home from his most adventurous voyage. Her strongest con- 
viction is the right of every man to his convictions; her proudest truth 
is her catholicity in recognizing the timelessness of truth; her highest 
power is the power of self-sacrifice. 

Harvard is all that I have said, and more; for what is best in her 
resists the materialism of words and can no more be defined than 
poetry or the soul, to both of which she is akin. No man can have 
worked for her through forty years without seeing her faults; any one 
of us may find fault with her — truthfully — here and now: but no 
one of us cares to imagine himself other than hers for all time, or knows 
a university that strives for nobler ends. And even the poet must live; 
even the soul must, in this world, inhabit a body, and the body must 
be nourished. To raise money in these days of shrinking income, 
tripled taxes, swamping cost of necessities, impoverished philanthro- 
pies, and swiftly recurrent “drives,” might seem impossible; but some 
persons still have money, we are told, and people have formed the 
habit of giving. I am not here to disparage the object of any “drive”’; 
but having seen many of the uses to which money from “drives” (and 
taxes) is put, I honestly believe that nothing to which men may give 
will waste less than Harvard University; that nothing to which men 
may give will accomplish more, will do more to sustain that without 
which the people perish, that with which they live and are free. 

‘**And she, who wears the wisdom of the ages, 
She, who in everlasting youth abides, 


She, who her sons, the heroes, martyrs, sages, 
From youth to manhood and to glory guides, 


““Go forth,’ she cries, ‘from strength to strength for ever; 
Serve me by serving God and man,’ she saith; 
‘Steadfast, upright, of strong and high endeavor, 
Fear nothing, and be faithful unto death.’ 





“And we, who own no queen on earth above her, 
We, who from boyhood know her sovereign sway, 
Her sons, her knights, and every knight her lover, 
Her minute-men — we hear her and obey.” 
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ADDRESS BY THOMAS W. LAMONT, ’92. 


AT THE DINNER OF THE HARVARD ENDOWMENT FUND 
ComMiITTEE, Boston, JuLy 29, 1919. 


Mr. Cuarrman, Mr. Presipent, AND FrreENDs or HarvarpD: 

You ask me what it was that made the deepest impress upon me 
during the five crowded months which I spent in Paris with the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace. Amid such a throng of 
impressions it is hard to pick out one. But, I should say, that the 
deepest was that Europe needed, above everything else, the power, 
the energy and the trained minds of young, educated manhood. It is 
true that Europe needs to buy food and materials from us. It is true 
that if we are to maintain our own trade and prosperity we must grant 
her ample credits for her purchases in America. But, over and above 
all that, in the years that are ahead of us, we must lend to Europe 
some of our young men, to supply temporarily a part of that great 
fund of vitality and constructive thought, the loss of which Europe 
to-day is feeling so sadly. 

Four weeks ago when our train from Paris rolled into Brest, the 
terraces and the towering heights of that seaport of ancient Brittany 
were swarming with American soldiers, and with the quaint and pic- 
turesque French peasants, all cheering and shouting at the sight of an 
American president. As we left the train and walked down to the 
quay, there came along a battalion of American doughboys, about to 
embark on one of the great, swift transports that filled the harbor of 
Brest, and at the head of this battalion one of our boys carried a 
banner thus inscribed: 

We have paid our debt 
To Lafayette. 
Who the hell else do we owe? 


Whom else do we owe? Well, as I looked upon that banner, I 
thought first of the heroic people whose shores I was just leaving, and 
I knew that neither to them nor to our kindred of Great Britain had 
we vet paid our debt in full. And then I looked to the westward, to my 
home country, which I was longing to see again, and thought of you 
all, and of myself, and of our countrymen, who still have a debt to 
pay. And [ thought of Harvard and I wondered what part of the debt 
Harvard was going to pay: Harvard, this institution which, for three 
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centuries, has turned out leaders of thought and of action, and which 
to-day, better than ever before, is sending out year after year, hun- 
dreds of young men with well-trained minds, equipped to grapple with 
the problems of life. And I wondered whether, in all these changed 
after-war conditions, Harvard was going to be able to equip herself 
adequately, with added facilities, with better-paid teachers, to help 
America, rich and resourceful, pay her debt to Europe and to meet 
the world situation. 

To these questions that my mind raised there in Brest, three thou- 
sand miles away, I now have the answer, and it is a happy one — when 
I consider the way in which this group of Harvard men has taken hold 
in these two days of the problem of adding to Harvard’s endowment; 
and when I think of how similar groups of Harvard men are about to 
meet all over the country, with the determination so to impress Har- 
vard’s needs and Harvard’s spirit upon the country as to bring forth 
a quick and generous response, in those gifts that will enable Harvard 
to maintain her ancient position as a leading institution of America, 
and as a factory for the equipment of material, which, not America 
alone, but the whole world, needs! 

Yes, my friends, that little group of Massachusetts Bay colonists, 
away back in 1636, appreciated that for their humble community 
education was the bedrock of all advancement. And now we must 
appreciate that under these modern complex conditions, broader and 





better and more scientific education is the only factor that will pull the 
world out from the chaos of war and set her firmly agam on the path 
of true progress. 

Well, just what has happened on the other side that makes this 
particular situation so critical? I answer: The flower of the flock of 
England and of France is withered and gone. Those young poets and 
singers of England, those oarsmen and cricketers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, college athletes one day, members of Parliament, soldiers and 
heroes the next, are gone. Those students of France, those artists, 
those architects, those keen thinkers, have been swept away, and lie 
deep in the mud of Flanders. Their souls go marching on, but there 
are great gaps in the community that cannot be filled. Why, over 
three years ago, when the war had been under way only a little over 
a year, Lord Reading told me that of fifteen Oxford youths that used 
to come to his home, near Oxford, to visit his own son, an Oxford boy 
who fought es captain in the trenches before Ypres, not one was left 
to tell the tale of his heroism. All gone! And in those closing months 
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of the war how often did we read in that sad column in the London 
Times that phrase “killed in action, Hubert, third and last beloved 
son of John and Mary Blake.” And in France, hardly any young 
men left at all, it seemed to me. The old were there, the middle aged 
were there, but the gallant youths, the men that France had to look 
to for development in the coming generation, were gone. 

In all the reconstruction that she must face, Europe then feels 
most, as I say, the need for those minds and hearts that have ceased 
to pulse. What was the cry of Clemenceau, of Lloyd-George and of 
Orlando, as I saw them at conference day by day? Was it one of com- 
plaint for the frightful devastation wrought by the Germans? Was it 
one for the suffering and grief of their people (a grief far beyond what 
we here can conceive, who have not, except in rare instances, suffered 
the loss of our first-born)? No, these chiefs of state were not wringing 
their hands over the past or the present. They were apprehensive for 
the future. Who was to rebuild their broken states, who was to fur- 
nish the new ideas to build upon? 

I answer that they look to America for help in many senses of the 
word. Not that they have lost their courage or their spirit, but they 
fee] the need of a great friendliness, of a great generosity, and of help- 
ful minds from America, that country abounding in friendship, in open- 
mindedness, in skilled brains. And we must not be found lacking! 

Take the case of the lesser nations: those peoples that America was 
active in setting upon their feet as new and freed nationalities. With 
the representatives of those states I spent days in the discussion of 
their needs. Credit they require, yes, but sound counsel they require 
even more. If any one of us in Paris could have considered the request 
that was repeatedly made to go to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and those 
other countries, to act as financial adviser, one of the first set of men 
that I at any rate would have wanted to attach to my staff would be 
a group from the Harvard School of Business Administration, young 
men trained to get at the facts, to codrdinate them and then to lay 
those facts for judgment and suggestion as to action, before older 
heads. 

You will think that I am unduly obsessed with the situation in 
Europe, and that my eyes are still fastened there, rather than upon 
my own country. I don’t think that that is true. I come back, not 
enveloped in gloom, but, on the whole, feeling full of hope, — I might 
well say confidence, if I could be sure that America appreciated fully 
the situation and was prepared to grapple with it actively. We have 
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all had examples of what our country can do when she becomes aroused. 
The record of our army and navy in the war was superb. It was the 
reckless courage and gayety of our soldiers at Chateau Thierry and in 
the Argonne Forest that so shattered the morale of the German army 
as to lead it to the final collapse. 

But with all our superb work, when it comes to contrasting our 
suffering and sacrifice with that of our Allies, there is no contrast. And 
never, in my judgment, shall we have paid our debt to the world and 
to humanity until we have taken our coats off and tried to bind up 
those bleeding wounds of Europe and to supply her with what she 
needs. Credit, yes, abundantly and fully, but brains and energy and 
man-power, not necessarily to be sent in large numbers to Europe 
itself, but to study its problems from this side of the water and work 
out solutions for them. That is where Harvard must come to the 
front and do her part. The problems of finance and credit are press- 
ing, but even greater problems are those of social progress that have 
sprung from the war. Again and again the wise men of England and 
of France pointed out to me that we were in a new and changed world. 
New forces have been let loose. Shall we guide them or let them run 
wild? A wise physician can take a little strychnine and make it into 
a wonderful tonic. A clumsy one can take the same ingredients and 
poison a whole community, as they are doing in Russia to-day. Who 
is there, then, to work out these problems of labor and of social rela- 
tionship, if we do not equip our Harvard students to that end? 

What is it that to-day delays the ratification of the Peace Treaty? 
It is lack of understanding. There is no man who has been in Europe 
that does not come back strong for the Treaty as it is, and with full 
knowledge of all that it implies. And the reason this is so, is a reali- 
zation by every one who has been over there, that these European 
nations are not seeking to entangle us, to trip us up, or to “hook” us, 
but are looking to us for real guidance and leadership in world mat- 
ters. Some of the opponents of the Treaty to-day argue, in all sin- 
cerity, that America’s freedom will be destroyed by becoming a party 
to the Treaty. The answer to that is, that the whole world banded 
together could never imperil America’s liberty. America is splendid in 
her resource and her strength. Almost every people on the globe has 
to buy from her some product essential to life. America, on the con- 
trary, contains within herself all the essentials for an abundant na- 
tional existence. What then has America to fear? No one can touch 
her independence and integrity. No one wants to. 
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On the contrary, there is not a single one of the 23 Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers represented at Paris that is not more than anxious to 
become our partners and our close friends — not so that we can get 
them out of trouble, but because (as they say) they believe in the 
justice and generosity, in thought and action, of the United States. 
They want to stand by her side in the centuries to come. Ah, if only 
more of those men who are opposing the Treaty, and who urged us for 
America to stand for justice and unselfishness, could cross to the other 
side of the water and see the misery and despair that are growing with 
the delay in the signing of this treaty! Let them see the lurking Bol- 
shevism that is gaining new life with every day of prolongation! 
That is the trouble — it is lack of understanding, and the only way in 
which the chains of the mind are broken is through understanding. 

I did not mean to touch upon controversial subjects, but I trust 
that you will not consider that I have wandered too far afield. It was 
lack of understanding that led to the great war. It was lack of under- 
standing that has caused every war. We must get understanding. 
We must get wisdom. How can we get it? How can we give it to our 
sons and daughters? Only, I take it, in the first instance, and in the 
formative period of life, through the great mechanisms of our edu- 
cational institutions; through the workings of a piece of machinery 
like Harvard, as it has been in the past, as it must be far greater and 
more powerful in the future — only through such machinery, equipped 
and tempered to take our young minds and to turn them out fine tools 
for the work that lies before them, can we, as Professor Royce said 
many years ago, become endowed “with the wisdom to comprehend 
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and the courage to endure the business of life! 


A BOLSHEVIK PLATO. 
By PAUL E. JACKSON, ’21. 


WHEN a man tries to write about women it is usually an indica- 
tion of unbounded conceit or that unreasoning affection known 
as love; with my friend it is neither — but before you doubt the verac- 
ity of the statement, let me introduce him, Appolonius the Moron, a 
name derived from the Greek, as now you will recognize. 
He is known only to a chosen few by this cognomen and ho!ds forth 
amid a circle of friends who know not just how to regard him, partly 
from want of intelligence, and partly from the fear that it may be 
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somewhat unconventional to like views so divergent from the ordi- 
nary ones. In his sanctum he holds sway and ideas are abundant. Life 
with him is a joyous adventure, at least in aim, not to be taken too 
seriously. Not to over-estimate the minor events is one of his main 
ideals. He mocks the serious efforts of the scholar over his A’s and 
B’s, he despises equally the parlor snake, the dinner fiend, and the 
*“souse.”” He deplores excess, and makes happiness his goal. And yet 
a moderate amount of study, pleasure, Burgundy, and the lesser 
things of life, including the society of women, he regards as essential 
for a durable satisfaction in life. Perhaps I have described Appolonius 
in somewhat neutral tint; but he is not of neutral tint when you know 
him well. He is like a mountain that appears blue in the distance, but 
is a manifold of colors and hues when viewed near the top. A certain 
cynical vein runs through his sayings and he often says, “I have lived 
long enough perhaps for myself, certainly for others.” 

I have said this much to describe Appolonius the moron for I am 
now to enter on, or rather, repeat some of his ideas on the fair sex. 
This discourse occurred about midnight in his room, a very artistic 
room, with numerous soft lights and easy chairs. 

“You ask me, Parmenides, why I enjoy sending her flowers,” he 
said in response to my question about a sentimental note he had re- 
ceived from Electra, one of the Eumenides who are so well known in 
Chestnut Hill. “Well, I will tell you.” 

And so, lighting a red lamp and reclining on his couch en décolleté, — 
I refer to the bottom of his pajamas, which is all he wears in his sé- 
ances, — (he thinks clothes impede thoughts of love and so the more 
freedom from clothes the freer the love) he began. ‘‘ Electra is a won- 
derful girl, but she is not perfect; she is beautiful, but has not ideal 
beauty. Now pleasure, in the sense of happiness, is the supreme good. 
It gives me pleasure to send her flowers and therefore I am doing good 
in sending her flowers, even if I do it only for my own pleasure. But I 
do not. It is the conception of ideal beauty not found in any luring 
model, I mean girl, that urges me to do this. Flowers are beautiful and 
will add to her perfection, and so the ideal will be more nearly at- 
tained. For after all, are we not trying to live according to ideals, be 
they of one kind or another? To paraphrase the words of Trotsky, I 
ask, ‘What is there more extraordinary than an ideal, whether it be 
Socialistic, Bolshevistic, or Syndicalistic?’ And what ideal can be 
higher than to do good beautifully? Keats tells us, ‘Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty.’” 
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Appolonius the moron paused and reached for a cigarette with one 
hand and the telephone with the other. “Observe,” said he, “two 
instruments of pleasure, the cigarette and the telephone; one seasons 
the breath and the other is as spice to thought. Verily, where there is 
smoke there must be fire’’; and with that he lighted his cigarette. 
“Back Bay 2376,” he asked central. While waiting for the number, 
he offered a few words of explanation. “The young lady that I am 
about to call up is of curious mold both of body and mind. She is a 
dainty production, some seventeen years of age, and in her move- 
ments has the shy dignity of a child. Her voice is like the low croon- 
ing of the summer winds, and there is an exquisite trace of pathos that 
tugs at the strings of my heart every time I hear her speak. To look 
into her eyes is like looking into the still, solemn depths of a cathedral; 
only her lips hold any trace of passion; these, formed in a delicate 
Cupid’s bow, betray a certain mocking merriment that is altogether 
charming.” 

An answer interrupted his analysis. “Is Miss Hebe in 
nius inquired. 

“No, she’s away over the week-end,” I heard a voice say. 

Appolonius hung up the receiver and remarked something to the 
effect that he was out of luck, although he did not descend to such an 
ordinary phrase. He picked up a treatise on philosophy, and we set- 
tled back; I knew that he would say nothing further until he had 
struck some new idea. 

For myself I picked up a Vanity Fair and was half immersed in 
“The well-dressed man” and the correct style of polo boots when Ap- 
polonius remarked, “‘ Now Juno, for instance, is very fond of riding, so 
perhaps she could give you some advice about these polo boots.” 

I looked up a bit surprised and mystified at being thus interrupted. 

“Perfectly simple,” he explained. “There’s a mirror behind you 
and I can see the page. I confess at first, knowing your esthetic tend- 
encies, I thought your interest was in the La Resista corset adver- 
tisement, but noticing your eyes move back and forth convinced me 
that you were reading, obviously small print, for your attention was 
fixed carefully on the page, and even the most casual eye would take 
in the large print of the advertisement at a glance. All of which proves 
that love is a matter of dollars and cents with you; for is not the figure 
suggestive of that girl of whom I have so often heard you speak?”’ 

“Dido?” I murmured, surprised. 

“Exactly,” he replied. ‘‘ But while you were materially thinking of 
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boots, I was led into a profound speculation on love and whether 
monogamy is not, after all, a moral delusion. There are three girls 
whom I know whose presence gives me pleasure; so far so good. When 
I am with one I feel one sort of pleasure, when with another a different 
sort. The physical beauty of one I admire, the verve and piquancy of 
another, the pure mental attainments of the third. And yet, accord- 
ing to the accepted standards of morality, I must love only one of 
them. Does not an educated man of catholic tastes take pleasure in 
more than one thing? Is he confined to, let us say, learning one thing? 
Not at all! We all admire that man who has a wide general knowledge. 
Is not the one-sided mathematical genius who does not know how to 
play ball, but who is at ease in the rarefied heights of mathematics, 
regarded as afreak? Why then confine yourself to one wife? You will 
say, Parmenides, and I fancy I can see your lips framing the reply, 
that it will cost too much to support more than one wife. You are 
perhaps considering the number of children and the size of the family. 
Quite right and very provident, I assure you. If a man can support 
but one wife, then let him have but one, but why restrict him if he can 
afford to marry more than one? There is no law about the number of 
automobiles a man may own, is there? How many family quarrels 
wou'd be averted! If one wife were sulky and petulant, take pleasure 
in the other. Play one against the other. The wife of to-day is so sure 
that her husband loves her that she ceases to care for him, and, if she 
is in society, she usually seeks other men. Surely, a bit of jealousy 
would help keep the peace. As for the children, let each wife look after 
her own, as they do not now. The average father of to-day cares but 
little about his offspring. He is too much interested in trying to pay 
their bills. Then, too, if a rich man dies, his fortune will probably be 
distributed more widely; thus a better distribution of wealth will be 
attained, the great gulf of inequality will vanish, and we shall be a 
Sabbath-day’s journey nearer the millennium. Let us break loose from 
this middle-class morality in which we are decaying. Do not look so 
surprised, Parmenides; you seem to think I am advancing a new idea. 
Not so, the Harem of the Turk is a well-known fixture in the oriental 
world. And have the Turks not lived longer than we by many ages, 
and so may they, perhaps, not be right for all our blatant occidental 
culture? We push and we shove, but after all, who is the happier? Is 
our effort worth the pain? Is not all our morality a sham, for morality 
is based on happiness and we are never happy? We are always striv- 
ing and for what?” 
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Appo'onius the moron paused, the smoke wafted out of his nostrils. 
He looked sad and melancholy. A cigarette ash fell on his bare chest, 
upon which I noticed that there was no hair. I could not but feel how 
weak and insignificant he was. I wondered if that is what men come 
to when they devote their lives to thought alone. 

Late that night, or rather early the following morning, I left Ap- 
polonius still reclining on his couch, steeped in smoke, and buried in 
philosophy, 


THE RELATION OF COLLEGE TO LIFE. 
By LLOYD K. GARRISON, ’19. 


\ J HAT is the real source of the unrest in college? Can it be 

ascribed simply to the natural instability that has resulted from 
the war, or has it an actual significance and can it be concretely 
expressed ? 

That it has a significance and that it can be expressed is evident to 
any undergraduate who has returned to college from the Army or 
Navy with hopes set high on finding there a life rich in intellectual 
satisfactions and intense with the spirit and the promise of future 
service. Such an undergraduate, by the contrast of what he formerly 
expected and imagined with what he has found, is for the first time 
able to interpret his own feeling of impatience and discontent. And 
this feeling is not confined to a few. It is experienced equally by those 
who have returned for the sole purpose of getting any sort of a degree 
with the utmost possible dispatch, by those who have returned be- 
cause they cannot decide what else to do, and by those who to all ap- 
pearances are elated with the change of environment and the renewal 
of old friendships. 

There are two main causes of this discontent. 

In the first place, there is no real incentive to learn, no atmosphere 
of learning, no impulse toward scholarship that animates the whole 
college. But on the contrary, there is a kind of pervasive inertia and 
laxity that is deadening to all enthusiasm, and that turns the creative 
energies of college almost exclusively into extra-curriculum channels. 

In the second place, there is no aim, no guiding thought, nothing 
toward which undergraduates are working. Not even Seniors gener- 
ally have even the remotest conception of what work they are going 
to take up when they graduate. They have no notion of work, but in- 
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stead they stumble into the first occupation that offers itself. And 
throughout college they are studying and thinking in an atmosphere 
that has no relation whatever, except through haphazard choice, to 
anything practical and external. 

The college itself understands thoroughly the need, in the first 
place, for incentive toward work, and in the second place, for a relation 
between the curriculum and the outside world. The college by its sys- 
tems of distribution and electives, of advisers, and of general examina- 
tions has endeavored constantly to satisfy both these needs. But 
without revolutionary changes based on English models, the college 
as such can never conceivably satisfy them. For under the existing 
system, the artificial stimulation of scholarship and the artificial orien- 
tations toward external life have already attained their limits. 

The change, in other words, cannot come so much in the college it- 
self as in the attitude of undergraduates. And this change in attitude 
cannot come about except through a change in habits and life and 
ideas, through just such a change, in fact, as some of those who have re- 
turned from service have already undergone. The nature of this change 
is that it should bring men who feel no incentive in college, and no 
cuiding aim, into direct contact with outside life, with working condi- 
tions and working people. For undergraduates who have known what 
it is to work and to live among men deficient in education but strong 
in common sense have never failed to appreciate either the tremendous 
advantages of education or the privileges and opportunities of college; 
and at the same time that they have acquired through experience this 
incentive to study, they have also acquired through experience a 
knowledge of living conditions and of business that will enable them 
intelligently to choose their college work and to coédrdinate it with 
their practical needs. There is nothing illusory, then, or inert, in their 
outlook. And there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of these men 
already in college. Unfortunately, however, the tone and the level of 
college is not so much set or influenced by them as by those others 
who, through never having experienced the contrast between college 
and life, are satisfied with taking college as a gift quite in the course of 
things, and study as a moderately interesting and frequently provok- 
ing incidental. 

But is the college itself responsible for the point of view of its under- 
graduates? Can the college do any more than offer them education, 
and, when they half slight that offer, deplore their judgment and sigh 
over the times? Undoubtedly, the college cannot do more than offer 
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education; only there is a question if the function of education is not 
fully as much to create the conditions indispensable to study and to 
true understanding as it is to offer simply the studies themselves. 
How difficult such an act of creation might be it is hard to say. And 
in just what manner it should take effect it is even harder to say. 

The essential of every plan, however, is the same. That is, college 
life should be somehow related to outside life and should be somehow 
invigorated by outside life. 

Now, broadly speaking, there is only one conceivable way that out- 
side life can have any significance whatsoever in college life, and that 
is simply that each undergraduate must individually be brought into 
contact without outside life. But this contact cannot be anything 
but specious and trifling unless it is based upon work. In relating col- 
lege life to a life at the same time of outside work the college could 
play a very serviceable part. 

For instance, a central college labor bureau could be instituted. 
This bureau would have to be entirely advisory, but, backed by popu- 
lar opinion, it would exert a large influence. Its chief function would 
be to collect information as to labor opportunities not only in Boston, 
but all over the country. Its next function would be to place this in- 
formation, with appropriate advice, in the hands of every student. 
The student would be made acquainted with every sort of occupation 
open to him in the summer months, and, equally, with every sort of 
occupation open to him during the college term in Boston and its 
vicinities. He could choose entirely as he wished, or not at all. He 
might prefer athletics at certain seasons; he might honestly find that 
studies took all his time; he might be physically delicate; he might be 
already working his way through, or might previously have worked; 
and he might be too much occupied with justifiable college activities. 
But the ordinary student who had a certain amount of spare time 
every day could with tremendous advantage agree to take for a certain 
term of, say, two months, and for a certain prearranged number of 
daily hours, say, one or two or three, any of the jobs, arranged for by 
the Bureau, which appealed to him. Thus, one man might work each 
day at blacksmithing, another in a printing-house, a third in a shoe- 
factory, a fourth in a grocery, and so on. Whether any pay was given 
would depend upon the arrangements made by the college labor bu- 
reau. By being compelled to stay at the work elected for a given term 
of months, stability would be insured and affectation and dilettantism 
provided against. 
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Not only would such an arrangement stimulate interest in study 
by contrast with the drabness of common occupations and the preju- 
dices and fortitude of common people; and not only would it teach 
many a man different trades and lend thereby a new sense of values 
and direction and purpose to what he was studying; but also it would 
tend to diminish the artificialities of college society, the puerility of 
college talk, and the stale fantasies of college thinking; while lastly it 
would give men destined to be employers an insight into the life and 
outlook of employees that they might otherwise never have. 

The practical difficulties, naturally, in the way of such an arrange- 
ment would be very great, though not insuperable. Its foundation 
would depend upon the enthusiasm and steady counsel of the college 
authorities. Its continuance would depend upon that, too, as well as 
upon the earnestness of undergraduates and the competency of the 
Labor Bureau. The Labor Bureau would need endless tact in so ar- 
ranging work as to distribute undergraduates in as many and as differ- 
ent occupations as possible, at the same time insuring that no work 
was undertaken which would give offense to the workmen already 
engaged in it. 

Possibly the lessons of the war have been sufficiently learnt so that 
the college is already in transition and future classes will come with an 
eagerness for study and for a realization of life unknown to those of 
this day. And possibly, therefore, no great change in policy by the 
college is justifiable. 

Time itself will decide. But what is more and more evident is that 
if no change comes from within, the clear duty of the college is to in- 
duce and to lead such a change, and to create an atmosphere wliere 
studying will be a zealous and enlightened and practical pursuit. 


STUDY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, ’80. 


N these days of real journalism when occurrences twelve hours old 

slip back into the limbo, when the motto held before the contribu- 
tor is, “‘ Up-to-date,” it is daring to recall our minds to the disagreea- 
ble fact that civilization is a building which rests upon ancient founda- 
tions. Has not the world turned its back upon the sword, the fortress, 
and the battleship in the recent war, just as our ancestors slowly 
abandoned the buckler and the matchlock and Vauban’s geometrical 
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fortifications? Warfare is made over; why should not the wor!d like- 
wise accept a new realm of states and dependencies and federations 
and republics, from which the outworn machinery of kmgdoms and 
empires shall be banished? What have we to learn from past experi- 
ence that is useful in these practical times? 

After all, in the recent war men went back to the steel helmet and 
clash of bayonet and Greek fire and Indian warfare of cover and sur- 
prise. In matters political, also, we are unconsciously returning to al- 
most forgotten precedents. We are reviving an independent Bohemia, 
after centuries of submersion; we are restoring a Poland which had 
come to think of itself only as a group of mournful fragments; we are 
rebuilding the old Roman province of Dacia beyond the Danube; we 
are putting the Italians into northern Africa, we are even trying to 
undo the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Therefore it is worth while to see how far modern culture and mod- 
ern statecraft must avail themselves of the ideas which are the heri- 
tage of mankind, and which have been worked into the thought of 
civilized men. Out of the many strands that have combined to make 
up the great cable which holds us suspended from a viewless past, 
there are two which we particularly acknowledge, cherish and yet in- 
completely understand. In our arts and literature we are descendants 
of Greece, in our statecraft of Rome. How far do we really revere and 
follow these two lines of intellectual ancestry? 

Time was when the students of Harvard College all studied Hebrew 
in order that they might better understand the scriptures which so 
many of our ancestors were to expound from the pulpit. Those were 
the good old eighteenth-century days when Judah Monis, the prose- 
lyte from Hebraism, taught Hebrew to the students and owned a ne- 
gro slave, — doubtless as a mark of dignity. None of those students, 
however, followed in the footsteps of President Stiles of Yale with his 
intimate studies of the Targum. Nevertheless they all knew Greek, — 
or rather studied Greek and knew no more of it than most of their clas- 
sically educated descendants. 

Forty years ago, there was nothing more admirable in American 
life, nothing more thrilling in its intellectual uplift, nothing more 
pedagogically exquisite than to be a professor of Greek in an Ameri- 
‘an college. The range of possible scholarship then was small, and it 
was a vast thing to corner the most diamondiferous area of the human 
mind. The figure is mixed and so was the sensation! Take the vener- 
ated Professor William Watson Goodwin, for example, an excellent and 
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genial character. He was professor of Greek, he had written an inval- 
uable book upon Greek moods and tenses, a work of learning and dis- 
crimination which justly brought him the laurel of a Cambridge doc- 
torate and red gown. He was immersed in Greek — not in the Greek 
thoughts, which to the men of his time were looked upon rather as 
poles upon which to hang deductions as to the difference between the 
negative in ov and the negative in “7. But his learning was the pos- 
session of the University and the Commonwealth, and he never 
grudged it to a fellow delver. 

The professors of Greek worshiped the classic writers; and Greek 
would be in a very different condition in the educational world to-day 
if they had also worshiped the glorious ideas found in those pages, as 
did the true Grecian of the generation now passing by. Charles Eliot 
Norton, though he was never so happy as to set foot in Greece, made 
a fane of the Parthenon, and beloved friends of the columns and the 
statues and the vases. What is more, he made his students see and 
love what he revered. 

Who can help worshiping that glorious Hermes of Olympia, with 
the little chap perched upon his arm, at whom he looks as King Alki- 
noos looked upon his daughter Nausicaa: ‘‘ And her father smiled, for 
> Yet that is a cold god; give me rather the bu- 
rial stelee in the Keramikos gateway of Athens, or the Museum near 
by, where friend humanly stretches hand to friend, wife to husband, 
father to son, and even the dog shares in the universal grief; they all 
tell the same mournful tale; “Good-bye, companion; good-bye, wife; 
good-bye, son; good-bye, master; you are going the longest journey 
and I am left behind.” 

We all admire the stately dignity of the temples of Athens and of 
Peestum and Girgenti; we are all reverent before the sculptures of the 
Parthenon and the glorious Venus of Melos. We all preach the doc- 
trine of balance, of majesty. The Greeks liked that, but they also 
liked the grand and the terrible. Witness the terrific marbles of the 
altar of Pergamon. It is a figment that all the best Greek sculpture is 


he knows everything. 


in repose. 


It is not necessary here to go into the discussion of how far one must 
puzzle over Greek sentences and invoke the lexicon in order to pene- 
trate the ideas of the ancients. What modern German philosopher 
was it who was reputed to read Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in a 
French translation? That road is open to all who venerate Greek liter- 
ature. The Greeks themselves knew no such thing as a Greek gram- 
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mar, nor did they think a man of learning must potter about in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics or Assyrian cuneiforms as ancient languages. 

The battle for the Greek language as a pabulum for school boys and 
girls is over. Greek has almost disappeared out of the American high 
schools, and in course of time will be read in colleges as Russian and 
Arabic may be read — as Anglo-Saxon and Provencal are read, as 
bases of a critical study of language. The American schoolboy was 
not taught to worship the real Greek, the statesman, the merchant, 
the adventurer, the civilizer. What American boy now realizes that 
the heyday of Greek culture came long after the classic period? that 
the Greeks who made the world over were disciples of Alexander and 
not of Pericles? that the Greek language and the Greek spirit lingered 
in Constantinople till the successive strata of unspeakable Turks and 
Tartars broke up the Byzantine empire? As a practical, living, imme- 
diate, vital force, in the world of which it was a part, the city state of 
Athens operated for a shorter time than the official existence of the 
United States of America down to the present year. 

It is an amazing thing that Greeks of kindred culture could not be 
persuaded to act together by Aristotle, and Plato, and Socrates, and 
Themistocles, and Alcibiades. Of what use to them was all their won- 
derful power of statement, their balance, their perfection of finish, 
their ease in doing great things, their clear insight into the woes of 
other nations? When the pinch came, intellectual Athens and Teu- 
ton-like Sparta both failed; and it was left to the group of allied cities 
of the Achzean League to make a belated and unsuccessful attempt to 
combine against the Romans. 

The ancient Romans have had a much greater influence than the 
Greeks on the political thinking of the modern world. We are com- 
pletely aware that there was a Roman Republic which existed for cen- 
turies, and which was directed by marvels of Republican virtue, 
which slowly succumbed to the tyrant Julius Ceesar and was trans- 
formed by Augustus into an arbitrary empire. It must have been a 
Republic, because we read of elections, debates in the senate, public 
meetings and funeral orations, till we get the impression that the Pin- 
cian was only another Beacon Hill in which the only thing lacking was 
a Constitutional Convention. 

Our admiration of ancient republicanism is not due to our reading 
of history, because it is only very recently that men like Ferrero have 
ventured to treat Roman history from the point of view that the Ro- 
mans were human beings, animated by much the same principles of 
state policy as the Republic of the United States to-day. 
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The story of the Roman Republic is a glorious story, which seem: 
to us as we look back upon it to be studded with great men. All the 
Romans, good or bad, seem magnificent, from Pompey the Great 
down to Catiline — that Roman Aaron Burr; and still further down 
to Clodius and his Tammany associates. Yet only a handful of those 
great ones have survived in our poptlar apprehension. Two thou- 
sand years hence people will look back upon these three centuries of 
American history as a period of greatness, but the heroes will all stand 
in the same perspective: John Winthrop, John Paul Jones, George 
Washington, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, General Grant, and Miles Standish. The truth 
is that the Roman Republic was really about as republican as Austro- 
Hungary was down to 1918. The real government in both countries 
was a small group of self-chosen families which had the forms of na- 
tional government, but in fact accepted decisions made within a single 
city. Whether at Rome or Vienna, whether under Claudius or Karl 
the Last, the type was that of a central district flanked by outlying 
provinces which were practically governed from headquarters. 

Even among the small number of persons who had the right to vote 
in Rome and thus to make decisions for the Republic, there were mas- 
terpieces of sharp practice; the graffitti on the walls of Pompeii bear 
curious evidence to the methods of calling attention to nominees for 
office, and the accumulation of political influences under what we 
should term “combines” and “ bosses,”’ with a dash of the labor union. 

The Roman Republic really owes a great part of its extraordinary 
hold on the imaginations of twenty later centuries to its casual con 
nection with literature — though Cicero against Verres, Livy's so- 
called History, Plutarch’s Lives, and Czesar’s Commentaries, were 
not written as schoolbooks, and quite artificially became vehicles of 
the Latin tongue to unwilling boys. The formal study of ancient his- 
tory in this country came in as an adjunct to the classics; would it not 
be a good thing on the whole for a boy who was studying Latin to have 
something more than the accidental contact with the passages for the 
day, and to study a consecutive narrative of Roman history? The 
closer study of the classics in Europe led to a glorified tradition of the 
Republic, best exemplified by the pseudo-classicism of the Frenct 
Revolution, in which Citizen Robespierre proscribed Citizen Danton, 
as General Sulla in his time proscribed General Marius. Even in our 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 there was some loose talk about 
the virtues of the Roman Republic. 
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The Rome that remade the wor!d, the Rome that feebly blazed up 
in the Holy Roman Empire, the Rome continued in the tradition of 
Byzantium, was the Rome whose example of world dominion caused 
the Germans to put themselves forward as the modern Romans. Their 
lack of the Roman qualities of understanding other races, of justice 
between man and man, of obligation to dependencies, has caused their 
edifice to crash before it was completed. 

The most solid and stable erection of the Romans, more complete 
than the Coliseum, more enduring than the Pantheon, more lofty 
than the Pont du Gard, is the Roman Jaw, which all the world knows 
was codified by the Byzantines after Rome, the parent, was a desola- 
tion. Part of it is lodged in the common law which has helped to pre- 
serve the universal sense of Rome; but the Roman law has spread far 
beyond the present bounds of the Roman empire; and is at the basis 
not only of the Latin states, including more than half of the two 
Americas, but of German jurisprudence. Of all the Romans it is 
Justinian whose work is most enduring. 

Roman history is essential for the modern world, inasmuch as the 
fibers of Roman thought and organization have penetrated into every 
Western language and into all our forms of government. Election is a 


Roman word, and so are candidate, representative, president, kaiser, 


primary, initiative, referendum, justice, executive, governor, senator, 
congress, — most of our political dictionary. Only let us study and 
let us teach our children the Rome that counts, the Rome that was, 
the Rome that fell because it attempted the impossible task of ab- 
sorbing all European civilization, and dealing it out to the barbarians 
who fringed the Empire. After all perhaps the greatest lesson of Rome 
is that universal dominion is impossible, that the world must be car- 
ried on by understandings, associations, leagues, world organization. 
The world has outlived the Roman system of government which dis- 
tributes power from above downward. 
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ODE IN MEMORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT.:! 
By RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI, ’0s. 


MAN has died. We pause to meet this hour 
Pi Of reverent grieving, 
And see the empty road where once he led — 
This comrade of our youth, this man of power, 
Upon whose sudden leaving 
A something in each one of us seems dead. 


He lived the wonder spirit of our land; 
He breathed the fevered zeal 

Of our own cities with their towering dreams 
Of brick and steel; 

He breathed the glow of Arizona’s sand, 

Barren but glistening where the desert teems 

With burning life. He heard the crying call 
Of cattle ranches far in Idaho, 

And in Dakota’s summer grazing plains 

He sought the hoof prints of the buffalo. 
Within his very veins 

He felt the message of our soil, and all 

Our craving for the forest and the might 

Of giant-shouldered Rocky Mountain peaks 

Rising to touch the beckoning stars at night. 
He breathed from sea to sea 

The fragrance of things infinitely free, 

And heard the endless miracle that speaks 

From every corner of our Motherland. 


Thus could he fling with tempered soul 

His life upon the world, and press his hand 

Up to the high fruition of his goal. 

His days in their torrential zeal of living 

Were but a flow of ever candid giving, 

Until at last this ageing man of fire, 

Whom sixty years made young with young desire 


Has died. 
We pause before his shrouded bed 
And Something in each one of us is dead. 


' Read at the Roosevelt Memorial Meeting held February 9 in Lyon, France. The 
author was lieutenant of infantry, liaison officer, at the time. 
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ROBERT BACON. 
By JOHN WOODBURY, ’80. 


OBERT BACON was born in Jamaica Plain, a part of Boston, 
Von July 5, 1860. He died at the Eye and Ear Hospital in New 
York City, on May 29, 1919. The mention of his name inevitably 
brings to the mind of any one who ever saw him an image of perfect 
physical manhood such as is associated most frequently with Greek 
sculptures representing youth. Those who knew him realized that in 
that healthy body dwelt a sane mind. To many it seemed as if a good 
fairy had not only endowed him with all the helpful qualities of manly 
beauty and physical strength but had attended him through life, fill- 
ing his hands with rich rewards of success in all the vocations he en- 
tered without the need on his part of that severe and painful struggle 
for opportunity which is the common lot. To those who knew him 
well, however, there were deeper and more vital qualities of mind and 
heart than charm of manner and person, and more potent influences 
than those of fortunate environment to account for his successful life 
and glorious death. Perhaps the most marked quality of his mind was 
its simplicity. He reached conclusions easily and quickly. Deep 
reading and fine logic were not necessary to him to decide for himself 
what was good, what bad, what was generous, what mean and sordid. 
A strong common sense guarded him against the lures of expediency. 
His mind almost intuitively grasped the elements involved in any 
question and this done he wasted no time on puzzling details. Some- 
times indeed he appeared to be careless of details, leaving them to be 
attended to by other hands with a simple and almost humorous faith 
that was seldom disappointed. His sense of honor and loyalty bound 
to him a host of friends on whom he could rely to the end. Whatever 
work he was engaged in, his purpose was single, his efforts were not 
wasted. Inthe background, but no less important, was an ideal family 
life and a circle of social friends whose privilege it was to share with 
him in his hours of relaxation, his genuine joy in living. His modesty 
was not marred by a trace of self-consciousness and he reserved for 
himself the refinements of life without apparent aloofness or lack of 
human sympathy. If his environment was fortunate, he certainly 
made the most of it. 
To those who remember his college days he seemed a most fortunate 
youth. His father, William Benjamin Bacon, formerly in the East 
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India trade, was filling positions of trust in Boston where he made his 
home. Robert prepared for college at Hopkirson’s School and en- 
tered Harvard with many friends. His fine physique and love of sport 
made him prominent in athletics throughout his course. He was 
rusher on the freshman football eleven, first base and captain of the 
freshman baseball nine, a member of the University football team 
for three years and one year its captain, winner in heavy weight 
sparring, one hundred yards dash and quarter mile run, and rowed 
number 7 on the University crew. He was President of the Glee Club 
and possessed one of its best voices. His college societies were the 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding and A.D. Clubs. Ail these 
outside activities did not hinder him from pursuing his college studies 
and obtaining the college degree in due course. He was the most 
popular member of his class to an extent perhaps unique. They chose 
him as their Chief Marshal for Class Day, and in 1905, on their 25th 
Anniversary, at their request he was selected as Chief Marshal of the 
Alumni Association for Commencement Day. Their love of him and 
faith in him has strengthened with years. To them in the dark days 
of June, 1918, he sent this message from France: “Love and greetings 
to ’80. I'll long to be with you. The way seems hard and long but 
remember that somewhere behind the cloud the sun is shining,” and 
from her who has the right to speak has come the later message, 
“There was no body of men he cared for more than his class and none 
he would rather have think of him with affection.” 

Bacon’s life after graduation from college divides itself naturally 
into three epochs. First came his life as a man of business; this was 
followed by his experience as a public officer; then came his supreme 
service in the Great War. All through these runs the thread of his 
great interest in Harvard University. 

In 1881 after a trip around the world with his classmate, Richard 
Trimble, Bacon entered the employ of Lee, Higginson & Company, in 
Boston, to learn the banking business. In 1883 he became a partner 
in the banking firm of E. Rollins Morse & Brother, and was for several 
years one of the directors of the Boston Stock Exchange. In this 
same year he married Martha W. Cowdin, daughter of Hon. Elliot C. 
Cowdin of New York, and they made for themselves a home in Bos- 
ton. Three sons and a daughter were born to them, all of whom are 
still living, Robert Low, Gaspar Griswold, and Elliot Cowdin and 
Martha Beatrix, now the wife of George Whitney. In 1894, at the ur- 
gent invitation of J. Pierpont Morgan, Bacon became a member of the 
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firm cf J. P. Morgan & Company and changed his residence to New 
York City, which, from that time, became his home. Then followed 
nine years of exciting and successful business career in a period of 
reorganizations and consolidations such as the financial world had 
never before seen, and as one of the great firm which was the acknow]l- 
edged leader in the movement. Mr. Morgan’s policy, whatever may 
be thought of it to-day, was generally admitted to be constructive, 
and Bacon, succeeding to Charles Coster who had died, became Mr. 
Morgan’s right-hand man, even representing him at times in his 
absence. The International Mercantile Marine Company and the 
United States Steel Company were two of the many large enterprises 
in the launching of which Bacon took a part. In 1902 he was made to 
realize he had reached the limit of even his wonderful physique and 
was only saved the catastrophe of a complete breakdown by the 
advice and persistence of a wise physician. Once convinced of the 
proper course, Bacon insisted upon withdrawing from the firm on 
January 1, 1903. Thus ended his active business life which as such 
things are measured had been wonderfully successful. 

On September 11, 1905, Bacon became Assistant Secretary of State 
under Secretary Root, having been appointed to that office by his 
former classmate President Roosevelt. Friends in college, the two men 
had never lost touch with each other. The President has said that the 
encouragement and advice he had received from Robert Bacon long 
before the idea of public service had entered the latter’s mind had 
been to him most helpful. In the coal strike of 1902 Bacon had repre- 
sented his firm in the negotiations at the White House which led to 
the settlement of that trouble and had helped to uphold the President 
in the position he had taken. In public service Bacon found a satis- 
faction that no doubt was not understood by the New York financier 
who referred to it as “clerking it in Washington.” Then began a 
closer intimacy between these two men whose names must always be 
linked together, — Theodore Roosevelt and Robert Bacon. Not 
always did they agree but never for an instant did either doubt the 
sincerity and honesty of the other, and fate permitted them to go on 
together to the end, spending their lives for their country. As Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Bacon had a useful experience, serving as acting 
Secretary of State during Secretary Root’s absence in South America, 
visiting Cuba with Secretary of War Taft in investigating the question 
of intervention and also going to Porto Rico on official business con- 
nected with the Department. On the retirement of Secretary Root 
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to accept his election as Senator, Robert Bacon was, on January 25, 
1909, appointed Secretary of State and filled that office for the re- 
mainder of President Roosevelt’s term. 

On December 20, 1909, he was appointed by President Taft Ameri- 
can Ambassador to France. He arrived at his post in time to take part 
in measures for the relief of the sufferers about Paris from the overflow 
of the Seine and his efficient services endeared him to the French 
people with whom he was brought in contact. The two years which he 
spent in France were to have an effect upon his future which no one 
could have fully foreseen. He acquired that knowledge of foreign rela- 
tions and policies which can only be obtained at first hand and in 
Europe itself; he made a wide circle of acquaintances, and many 
friends among French officials and the diplomatic corps; he came to 
know the French people from that sympathetic point of view which is 
only possible by living among them. The knowledge, the experiences, 
the sympathies stored up in these years were to help him when the war 
came. 

Bacon resigned his post at Paris to fulfill his duties as one of the 
Fellows of Harvard College to which office he had been elected by the 
vote of the Corporation on January 10, 1912. His love and veneration 
for his alma mater had grown with the services he had rendered. He 
had served on the Board of Overseers from 1889 to 1901, and again 
from 1902 to 1908. He had always been interested in the athletics of 
the University and had had the unique experience in 1907 of seeing his 
three sons captains of the three Harvard boats in the contests with 
Yale. He was one of the Harvard Riverside Associates who acquired 
a large portion of the land between the College Yard and Charles 
River to provide for the further extension of the College grounds. The 
Terrace and Gate of the Class of 1880 at the corner of Harvard and 
Quincy Streets were largely his gift. When the teachers’ fund of sev- 
eral million dollars was raised in 1905, he was not only a large con- 
tributor but also one of the active members of the committee which 
undertook this burden. He founded in the Medical School a profes- 
sorship in honor of his college chum, Dr. Henry Jackson. His time and 
his means were always at the service of Harvard. On his election as 
Fellow he declared that Harvard University was the best single influ- 
ence for good in America and the office he was called upon to fill one 
that could not be declined. He began at once to arrange his affairs 
so that he might give full service in his new post. 

But soon another and a higher duty called him and he gave himself 
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to it seriously, full-heartedly and without reserve. In August, 1914, 
Belgium was invaded and the Great War began. Robert Bacon’s 
mind was never neutral. He believed that this great country should 
instantly protest against this gross violation of the sacred Law of Na- 
tions, and he so expressed himself. The full significance of the conflict 
seemed revealed to him. That the United States would sooner or later 
enter the war against Germany he declared to be inevitable. That he 
and his sons should serve in that war he never doubted. He sailed for 
France immediately to give such help as in him lay. He assisted in 
organizing the American Ambulance Hospital and became its first 
President. At the first Battle of the Marne he drove an ambulance, 
bringing back wounded to Paris. He helped to establish a British 
typhoid hospital at the front near Ypres. Returning to this country, 
he joined forces with Theodore Roosevelt and Leonard Wood in urg- 
ing his countrymen to prepare for the conflict. He became President 
of the National Security League and was an active member in other 
similar organizations. He became a candidate for Senator from New 
York in order to urge military preparedness. When this country 
entered the war he was ready. He had attended the first camp at 
Plattsburg, passed every test, and had been accepted as a reserve 
officer. He had visited the troops on the Mexican border and familiar- 
ized himself with army life. He at once offered his services, was ac- 
cepted and was assigned to General Pershing’s Staff. Promoted to 
the office of Major, almost his first duty was the building and estab- 
lishing of General Headquarters at Chaumont, and the billeting of the 
first 20,000 American troops to arrive in that place. Later he was 
promoted to Lieutentant-Colonel and assigned as Chief of the Ameri- 
‘an Mission at British Headquarters, and as such served on the staff 
of Field Marshal Haig during the bitter days in the spring of 1918 
when Hindenburg was driving back the British Army. On May 1, 
1918, at the personal request of Field Marshal Haig, Colonel Bacon 
was attached to his personal staff as his personal liaison officer with 
American units in the British area, and General Pershing in issuing the 
necessary order wrote as follows: “I take this occasion to express to 
you my earnest appreciation of the whole-hearted way you have con- 
stantly performed every duty given you since our departure from 
New York last May. Your enthusiasm, your willingness, your single- 
ness of purpose, are an example to us all.” In this position he re- 
mained until he returned to this country in April, 1919. Sir Dougles 
Haig’s official acknowledgment of his services reads as follows: “To 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Bacon, who as Chief of the American Mission 
attached to my headquarters, has been able to give me advice and 
assistance of the greatest value on many occasions.” The nature of 
these services is best expressed in a letter of Bishop Brent to Mrs. 
Bacon, which has recently been printed and from which these words are 
taken: “‘ No truer servant of the country ever breathed. And what he 
did for the Allied Cause I know perhaps as well as any one, for it was 
my good fortune to be with him much. He had no thought for any- 
thing except the issue of the struggle for the right. His devotion to 
the French and the British, and his understanding of both nations, 
made him a bond of union between them and us of a character and 
a strength which it would be hard to over-value. I happened to be 
with him during the darkest days, when he was overborne with grief 
and pain. British leaders clung to him. He embodied the dauntless 
courage and intelligent sympathy of America, at times, more than 
any other one person. He has given his life for the cause as truly as if 
a bullet had laid him low, for I saw, and many others saw, that he was 
exhausting his vitality in his unremitting service.” 

Robert Bacon returned from the horrors of war with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the Distinguished Service Medal and the French 
Croix de Guerre, but it was a greater source of thanksgiving to find 
his family reunited. His three sons had been in service, Robert as 
Major of Field Artillery, Gaspar as Major of Field Artillery, and 
Elliot as Captain of Field Artillery. He was thoroughly exhausted 
and looked forward to a period of rest. In fact his life was spent. 
After a short illness he died on May 29 from blood poisoning following 
an operation for mastoiditis. 

It seemed fitting that his final distinction should come from his 
beloved Harvard. On Commencement Day last June the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him posthumously with these 
words: ‘Robert Bacon, former Secretary of State and Ambassador to 
France. Held in affection and gratitude for his great services as a 
fellow of the University, who, when the war came, cast everything 
else aside to serve his country at the front.” 

Let the words of Bishop Brent speak for those who loved him: 

“There is nothing that can fill the gap that his going has made. 
But there is nothing that can undo or tarnish his great record. His 
life is embedded in the life of the country and the world of men. He 
lives a hero with the heroes.” 
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ROBERT BACON AND PREPAREDNESS. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, M.D. ’84, LL.D. ’99. 


_ students’ military training camps were small affairs during 
. the first two years, 1913 and 1914, and attracted comparatively 
little attention. The movement was hardly under way before interest 
began to develop very rapidly in the universities, in some of the 
technical schools, and in the high schools. From these it spread to the 
thousands of alumni scattered throughout the country, eventually 
permeating the entire people. 

Out of the small beginning of the first two years came what event- 
ually was known as the Plattsburg Training Camps. The camps at 
Gettysburg, Monterey, Fort Ethan Allen, and a few other places, 
were where the seeds of the nation-wide preparedness movement were 
first sown, and out of the first year’s camps came an organization of 
students, formed for the purpose of creating a national Reserve Corps 
of Officers. 

The men who came to them were the best of our men. In age they 
ran from eighteen to over fifty and, in exceptional cases, well above 
fifty. While they came principally from the colleges and schools, they 
came also from the fields and from the shops. Bishops, priests, rabbis, 
rich and poor, laborer and capitalist stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the ranks, animated by a common purpose, and that purpose was to 
prepare better to serve their country in time of need, and to em- 
phasize by their action the obligation of good citizens to be prepared 
and ready for the nation’s service in war as well as in peace. 

Among the first to take a keen interest in this movement was 
Robert Bacon. He saw, with clear vision, the necessity of prepared- 
ness and the possibility of war. His service abroad as Ambassador to 
France, his extensive travel, his intimate knowledge of international 
affairs, which he had acquired from travel, from duty in the State 
Department, and as Secretary of State, his broad business expe- 
rience, — all had served to give him a very practical and true idea 
of the world as it is. 

He realized that if we desired peace with honor, a righteous peace, 
and were to be an effective power for good in the world, we must be 
organized and ready to play our part. He saw and appreciated the 
pathetic unpreparedness of the country as a whole. He was alarmed 
at the general indifference of the country and the attitude of a large 
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portion of our people who were “listening with credulity to the whis- 
perings of fancy and following with eagerness the phantoms of hope.” 
Like all who had their country’s best interest at heart and under- 
stood the general situation and the tendency of the times, he was 
greatly concerned for the safety of our country, for he realized that 
practically little had been done to meet the demands of modern war, 
and that if war should be suddenly forced upon us we should be found 
almost wholly unprepared. 

The soundness of his views was thoroughly confirmed by the de- 
velopments of the World’s War. We struggled for a long time, — 
years after the war had commenced, — to make the preparations 
necessary adequately to take our part in the struggle, and at its end 
were still far short of the necessary equipment in certain directions. 

He appreciated the shortage of trained officers and realized the 
necessity of building up a large and well-trained Reserve Corps. This 
was one of the principal reasons for his entering the training camps. 

In the winter of 1914-15, when arrangements were being made for 
the big 1915 camp, Robert Bacon was one of the strong and dominant 
influences in bringing large numbers of the most desirable type of 
men into the camps for training. His standing and example were far- 
reaching influences in turning public attention to the camps. He 
enlisted as a private and went through the various grades and eventu- 
ally, in the following summer, gained an officer’s commission. His 
sons and hundreds of his friends followed him into the training 
camps. 

He realized that the training was brief and necessarily elementary, 
but he appreciated also the fact that the very shortness of the train- 
ing period served to magnify the difficulties of hasty training and to 
impress upon all who undertook it the need of a thoroughly well- 
thought-out plan which should include practically all sound youth of 
proper age. 

He was especially active in the winter of 1915-16 and took a very 
prominent part in the training camps of the latter year. He was one 
of the potent forces in bringing to the camp some thousands of business 
men and men from various walks of life, who had the necessary phy- 
sical and mental qualifications. 

His standing in the community, his work, the respect which the 
people in general held for him, all served to give great weight to his 
advice and example. His name will go down as the first of our more 
prominent citizens who endorsed the movement by personal partici- 
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pation in the camps, and who preached the doctrine of preparedness 
from the house-tops, who saw that our safety lay not in words but in 
deeds; that we must prepare, so that we might be not only willing but 
promptly useful in a world crisis. 

[ shall always remember his fine, strong presence, his charming 
personality, and his keen enthusiasm. He was a natural leader, one 
who literally carried along with him the men with whom he came 
in contact during the training period. Although he was over fifty 
years of age, he had the vigor of youth, a splendid physique, a cheery 
and helpful spirit and, above all things, his heart in the work, in which 
he found the keenest interest and pleasure. 

With Mr. Bacon were other men of his type — for example, George 
Wharton Pepper, H. L. Stimson, John Purroy Mitchel, — types of 
the best of our people. These men were the nucleus around which men 
from all walks of life gathered. They were the most powerful influence 
in spreading the gospel of preparedness throughout the country and 
drawing to the camps the attention of the thoughtful, and conserva- 
tive men, as well as progressive men. . 

The country owes Robert Bacon a great debt of gratitude for his 
work in connection with the camps and for his outspoken and fearless 
attitude on the important question of national preparedness. Had 
his advice been heeded, the country would have been in a position to 
make its voice heard and its wishes respected as soon as they were 





expressed. 

He took up the question of preparedness as a national issue in his 
campaign for Senator, and found a great response among the people 
of his State. He did what he did because he believed that it was right 
and that it made for the public good and for national safety. 

When the Great War came, he immediately requested active duty. 
His eagerness for active service overseas was almost pathetic. He was 
willing to go in any capacity. He came to me repeatedly to talk over 
the situation, and to discuss possible fields of activity and means of 
entry into the service. Eventually, he secured a detail which took him 
overseas, where he rose to the grade of Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
rendered many and important services during the war. Indeed, so 
arduous were his services and so unremitting his efforts, that it can 
be truly said he gave his life to his country. He served as Aide-de- 
Camp to the Commanding General of the American Expeditionary 
Forces and held important and responsible positions at both Amer- 
ican and British Headquarters. 
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Robert Bacon was the best type of American citizen, — clean of 
speech, clean of thought, a Christian gentleman. He believed in an 
America with one flag, one language, and of resolute spirit, loving 
peace but prepared materially and morally to do her duty, even 
through war if necessary. He was a brave and excellent soldier, one 
who spoke fearlessly for the right, and who lived and served with an 
eye single to his country’s welfare. His death has brought a deep 
sense of loss and sorrow to thousands of friends who knew him, re- 
spected him and loved him. As time goes on the importance and value 
of his service in the great work of awakening the country and making 
such preparation for war as was made, will be more and more rec- 
ognized. 


CHARLES DENSTON DICKEY, 1860-1919. 
By HENRY D. SEDGWICK, ’82. 


T is a long time since the members of the Class of °82 first met one 

. another. Our preliminaries and our finals are now ‘“‘at one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.” Was it in Massachusetts Hall that we scribbled 
for the prize, the greatest prize our Alma Mater has ever had to offer 
— never again has she been so generous — membership in the Class 
of °82, non sine pulvere. It is forty years ago. 

The poet Campbell eulogizes the magical virtues of distance. And 
that distance must be very much of a wizard, which can conjure up 
the rich, golden, glorious haze that lies so thick, as we look back, over 
Thayer, Weld, Matthews, and Grays, over the proctors that watched 
us as we scribbled, over morning chapel, over repasts and waiters at 
Memorial Hall. All things within the sacred precincts have been en- 
chanted. How wonderful the professors look, — Gurney, Goodwin, 
Lane, Child, Jopy Cook, and William James and Palmer, then in 
their lusty youth. And how full of excellencies, manifold and preémi- 
nent, was that goodly company who evaded all the obstacles that 
Prexy and the Faculty put in our victorious way and entered the strait 
gate that admitted us into the Class of ’82. 

It is said that all old men, as they look far back, become delirious as 
others think, but poets to themselves. And yet that enchanting vision 
was not all the gift of distance; in good solid truth there was much 
that was comely if not beautiful, much that was honest and upright if 
not heroic, much that was attractive and winning if not charming to 
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the hypercritical. And for me, at least, very near the centre of that 
enchanting group, in the midst of halls, dormitories, professors, in- 
structors, proctors, and students, stands the figure of a direct, steady, 
blue-eyed, resolute, kindly boy. I don’t know the boy’s ancestry, but 
he had in him a good share of Scottish shrewdness, of English determi- 
nation, and of Irish fun. He hailed from New York, and his father was 
a member of a firm that straddled the Atlantic and was well known in 
every city of the world where letters of credit are honored — Brown 
Brothers and Company. I have recently read in a New York news- 
paper that C. D. Dickey, Senior, was a man “of marked personality 
and at his death occupied a distinguished position in the financial and 
business world of New York”; but good banker as old Mr. Dickey 
was, I well remember hearing, thirty years ago, that the Great Mogul 
of Wall Street, Pierpont Morgan, Senior, had said, “‘The son is a bet- 
ter man of business than his father.” 

In College Charley Dickey was very much like his later self, except 
that as years rolled by experience rendered him more and more a very 
sagacious and accomplished man of large affairs. The Scot in him 
gained the upper hand, whereas in undergraduate days his Irish tem- 
perament now and again brandished its shillalah. In those remote 
days young men, after putting their dictionaries back on the shelf, 
would fetch out big-bellied, gourd-like vessels in which was imprisoned 
the mad god Dionysus; and they would open the prison door and set 
him free. And the mad god, in obedience to the universal law that in- 
duces all creatures, and gods as well, to render good for good and evil 
for evil, bestowed upon his liberators lavish blessings. The tongue- 
tied were able to reveal their shy sympathies, the sluggish became 
quick to receive, the congealed temperament of the North melted and 
for a time knew the rich spontaneity of the South, and friendships 
were formed so tough and tenacious that they have lasted all our 
joint lifetimes and will endure until the Jast survivor dies. On such 
occasions Charley Dickey was full of the right royal leaven of human 
kindness; and the pleasure he got from breaking down the outer de- 
fences of reserve and coming close to the hearts of his friends remained 
characteristic of him always, though in later life his method was much 
less spirited. He liked nothing better than to make his intimate 
friends intimate, to have them tell him in moments of unselfconscious 
revelation what he could do for them, and then he went and did it. 

On leaving College he served his apprenticeship at the Philadelphia 
office, and after a few years he was taken into the firm, and finally be- 
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came, like his father, senior partner. He was, as I have said, an excel- 
lent man of business, an upright man, just, firm, moderate, prudent, 
prompt, and regular, and if I were to select his master quality I should 
say fidelity. When he undertook to do a thing, whether in business or 
in friendship, you could know for sure that it would be done. 

As I look back, I recall his thoughtful, serious face in their office, in 
the inner sanctum, hedged about by silence and secretaries and bated 
breath, and the respectful attention shown to him by those about, and 
the quick change to his boyish gayety when an old friend dropped in; 
and I recall happy Sundays passed at a most pleasant house near the 
Bronx in Westchester County, the courteous e'derly father, the gen- 
eral atmosphere of gracious hospitality, tennis before dinner and bil- 
liards after, then chatting on the veranda in the quiet evening and 
listening to the frogs (the very same, I think, that used to make such 
ill-bred exhortations to our classmate * * * *— no, it must have been 
to some member of ’81 or ’83), and in later days again sweet mem- 
ories of his house in town. Others will have similar memories of 
his house at Mount Desert. He had always an open door, an open 
hand, and an open heart for his old friends. His hospitality was of a 
special flavor; there was something of that genial, wise, convivial 
kindliness which our high-brow classmates, I am told, find in Horace’s 
Odes. I think Horace and he would have been great friends. 

Charley was fond of healthy, out-of-door life — hunting, fishing, 
tennis; sometimes he went deer stalking in Scotland, sometimes sal- 
mon fishing in Canada. 

He had divers business matters to attend to, and was director in 
many corporations, but he never permitted business, any more than 
he permitted country pleasures, to crowd out other interests necessary 
to a well-rounded life. He was always very solicitous concerning the 
welfare of St. Paul’s School, which he had attended and where his boys 
were taught. Perhaps he acquired there, under Dr. Coit, his interest 
in the Episcopal Church; I remember meeting a bishop in California 
and being a little hard up for conversation, when Charley’s name came 
up and the bishop waxed eloquent upon the virtues of his old parish- 
ioner. 

His life was most prosperous (attended by deep affection and 
crowned with a most happy marriage and by worldly success) until a 
few months before his death, when a dearly beloved and gallant son, 
Lieutenant Stephen Whitney Dickey, was killed in France, shot at the 
head of his men. Perhaps no one knew, though some may well have 
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guessed, how much of the woman (if women are tenderer than men) 
there was in his manly heart, until it cracked at his son’s death. It is 
right that fathers should not long outlive their sons. Illness seemed to 
spy its opportunity, and so he died. 

Frater, Ave atque Vale. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
By RICHARD HENRY DANA, °74. 


}T AVE you not met a classmate you have not seen since college 

days of years ago and found after an hour’s pleasant reminis- 
cence that the conversation dragged; that there was nothing more 
of interest to say? 

Daniel Chester French, the noted sculptor, the late William Brew- 
ster, the celebrated ornithologist, and I were classmates at the Wash- 
ington Grammar School in Cambridge for four or five years and in our 
spare hours were inseparable companions. Together we went on bird 
walks. All three of us made collections of eggs and Brewster and 
French of birds which they shot and learned to stuff and mount. To- 
gether we read and studied books on birds. We kept rabbits, guinea 
pigs, and white mice. We worked in the well-stocked tool shop which 
Judge French, Dan’s father, had for his diversion. We played in the 
Brewster barn on the northwest corner of Brattle and Sparks Streets 
and in the large garden, orchard, and adjoining fields, then open and 
rustic, now broken up into streets and nearly covered with houses. 

Together we went fishing for pickerel and perch in Fresh Pond and 
its neighborhood. We swam in the Glacialis. We and other school- 
mates from the Brattle Street region had our snowball fights with the 
boys from the Brighton Street, now Boylston Street, section. Brew- 
ster and I looked on while French modeled lions or dogs in snow in 
front of his house, first on Garden Street and afterwards on the cor- 
ner of Mason and Brattle, where now stands the deanery of the Epis- 
copal Theological School. 

Then came separation. I went away to school, and afterwards to 
college; French went to Europe to study sculpture; and Brewster 
devoted himself to nature, specializing in birds. Never were we all 
three together till about fifteen years ago. Then we planned to meet 
for the better part of three days at Brewster’s large farm and wood- 
lands at Concord, Massachusetts. I feared the usual experience in 
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such reunions of a few reminiscences and then a lapse of subjects for 
conversation. I found later that both Brewster and French enter- 
tained the same doubt. 

With reminiscences we began. We talked till midnight, breakfasted 
early the next morning, rambled in the woods and to Brewster’s log 
camp on the banks of the river, listened to the notes of birds, looked 
for nests, observed a turtle laying its eggs. We paddled out on the 
river and sailed in his Rob Roys. 

Each of us had much to say, but Brewster was the chief talker. 
His interests were large and varied. He had not only a fund of accu- 
rate and useful information on many subjects, but he expressed him- 
self with facility and grace, with a remarkable discrimination in the 
use of words. He asked many questions and always welcomed any 
new suggestion or illustration of the subject in hand. It was not a 
monologue like Alcott’s, nor was it preaching, nor was it didactic; 
it was conversation as a high art and all the higher for being per- 
fectly natural. When the time came to leave, we were loath to part. 
We arranged to repeat these reunions. 

Unfortunately, Mr. French, so devoted to his art and art committee 
work, did not always join us; but I, when in this country, kept up 
these meetings with Mr. Brewster at Concord once or twice a year, 
and spent many a charmed hour with him in his museum in Cam- 
bridge. 

When Brewster left Cambridge last May he planned to have us 
come again. But he was in poor health; he had to put off our visit and 
he returned to his Brattle Street home, never to see us again. 

I have referred to his wonderful use of words. His desire to express 
himself clearly and with conviction in all his writings led him to re- 
write and correct and to discuss with his wife and friends just which 
word or expression was the most apt. And so all through his life, for 
he was always writing, he was training himself to be one of the best 
talkers of his generation I have ever met. 

He was the sweetest-tempered of persons. I never knew him to be 
angry. He had a great sense of justice tempered with mercy. How he 
brought back to an upright life and loyal service an employee who had 
been caught thieving, and of whose reform Brewster’s friends and 
even his clergyman had despaired, would make a tale too long to insert 
here. 

He hugely enjoyed funny stories and told some himself, but his wit 
had not the slightest touch of vulgarity. 
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His honesty of mind Jed him to most thorough research. He would 
not jump at a conclusion nor take for granted a popular belief. He told 
us once how he wished to verify the commonly accepted story that 
any ground-nesting bird while sitting on its eggs gave no scent that 
would betray its presence to its natural foes. He saw the nest of a 
sitting partridge. He then watched for the larger part of two or three 
days and observed a fox coming and going but was not convinced till 
the fox had passed within a few feet of the nest without detecting the 
bird. Then and then only had he felt that he had verified this popular 
idea. 

What had he been doing during the years I had seen so little of him? 
He had founded the Nuttall Club, of which he was the permanent 
president. He built a museum, a brick structure behind his house. 
He there arranged not only his stuffed birds but large numbers of pre- 
pared skins of every stage and variety in the bird’s life, from young 
to old, summer and winter plumage and many eccentricities of color; 
also his collection of eggs. I am told by those who know that this is 
one of the best private collections, perhaps the very best, in the 
country. This he told me he proposed to give to Harvard College. 

This museum was the headquarters for the Nuttall Club, and into this 
club he brought many’a lad and young man and interested them in 
his fascinating study of birds. 

He wrote perhaps a hundred articles in the bulletin of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club and its successor, The Auk, which is the journal 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

He has kept diaries of both birds and mammals covering a period 
of forty years or more. These have been very carefully written; ex- 
perts who have read parts of them say they are of inestimable value. 

His style resembles that of Thoreau; his science is much more 
thorough and reliable. 

He prepared notes on the birds of Lake Umbagog, now largely ready 
for publication. His chief printed publications besides his short arti- 
cles are “Birds of the Cambridge Region” and “The Birds of the 
Cape Region of Lower California,” the first published by the Nuttall 
Club and the latter by the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy of Har- 
vard. 

In his knowledge of the life histories of birds their songs, succession 
of plumage, migration and habits, he was quite without a peer. 

He was born at Wakefield, July 5, 1851. He graduated at the Cam- 
bridge High School in 1869, married Caroline F. Kettell of Boston, in 
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1878, was in charge of the collection of birds at the Boston Society of 
Natural History, 1880-1887, and in charge of the collection and later 
curator at the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A.M. at Amherst College in 1880 and at 
Harvard in 1899. He was president of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, of the Audubon Society, and was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and a member of other scientific socie- 
ties in this country and Europe. 

But with all his honors and valuable work, he is to us who knew him 
above all the beloved, sweet-natured, kindly, honest, pure, fair- 
minded, cultivated, unaffected, and charming friend. And 


“neither heat nor cold nor thunder 
Can wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
REPORTED FROM May 1 To Avecust 1, 1919. 


William Stocks Lacey, D.M.D. °13, of Hertford, England, Lieutenant, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, died of wounds in France, October 11, 1916. 

George Waite Goodwin, L.S. 716-17, Lieutenant, Aviation Service, died 
from an airplane accident at Chateauroux, France, July 15, 1918. 

Isidor David Levy, LL.B. ’15, of Greenfield, private, U.S.A., died at Camp 
Upton, N.Y., September 27, 1918. 

Frederick Herrick Casey, 719, private, U.S.A., died at Camp Syracuse, 
N.Y., September 29, 1918. 

Charles Augustus Guerne, A.M. ’17, Candidate, Field Artillery Central 
Officers’ Training School, died at Camp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky, October 
16, 1918. 

William Joseph O’Connell, ’11, of Marlboro, private, U.S.A., died at Tours, 
France, February 2, 1919. 

*Richard Mather Jopling, ’16, of Marquette, Michigan, U.S. Army Ambu- 
lance Service, died in London, England, March 16, 1919. 

Edwin Field Sampson, ’05, of Newtonville, First Lieutenant, M.C., died at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky, April 22, 1919. 

Barron Brainerd, Gr. School, ’16-’17, of Brookline, chief boatswain’s mate, 
U.S.N. R.F., died at Brookline, May 15, 1919. 


* Croix de Guerre. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


JT seems to be generally agreed that the Memorial to the Harvard 
- men who have died in the Great War should not fill some imme- 
diate practical need of the University. It ought to have no primary 


What and obvious purpose of utility; such a purpose, should it 
ia]? ° a ° > ‘ 
Memorial? exist, would diminish the significance of the memorial. 


A gymnasium or a laboratory or a dormitory would be an inappropri- 
ate memorial; however dignified the building might be, the idea of 
having it stand as the symbol of a great sacrifice would lack dignity. 
Similarly, to translate sentiment into a fund for salaries or for scholar- 
ships would be to miss the appeal to the heart and soul of future gener- 
ations that a worthy memorial must make. 

It is true, as a distinguished Harvard graduate, himself a soldier in 
the War, has said, that all that really counts in Memorial Hall is the 
names. The building and the uses to which it is put are not in any way 
pertinent to the sacrifice that it commemorates. For that reason, 
apart from any consideration of architectural merit, Memorial Hall 
is not a wholly satisfactory memorial. It is less satisfactory now than 
it was in those decades when virtually every Harvard student passed 
daily through the transept and at least cast a glance daily at the names. 
Nowadays there are probably some Harvard undergraduates who do 
not set foot in Memorial Hall from one year’s end to another. 

No building that is primarily a place in which to study or to eat or 
to sleep or to exercise would be a fit memorial. The only building that 
might be appropriate would be one designed for the purpose of wor- 
ship and prayer. There are good reasons for believing that a chapel 
would be the only fit memorial. , 

What else that is not purely utilitarian in character might be pro- 
posed? A beautiful sculptured monument, or a noble shaft of marble? 
But a work of sculpture to be adequate would have to be a work of 
high imagination, of genius truly and deeply inspired; and what assur- 
ance could any sculptor give that he would produce such a work? If 
the decision is to resort to the imaginative artist for a memorial, the 
sculptor must produce a monument that may rank with the great 
works of sculpture, or he will produce an inadequate monument if 
not one altogether paltry. 

And as for the marble shaft, would it not seem commonplace and 
cold? Preéminently the memorial should have warmth, color, and 
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emotion. What monument could express those qualities in the same 
degree as a chapel in which the names of the Harvard men who gave 
their lives are inscribed in nave and transept and chancel? 

If a memorial chapel is built, there should be held in it annually a 
service in honor of the dead to whom it is dedicated. Such a service 
would draw the whole undergraduate body, and would be one of the 
inspiring occasions of the college year. Moreover, the inspiration of 
a memorial chapel would not be limited to a single day or a single 
service. Attendance at morning prayers would probably become more 
general than it now is; there would be a sentiment about attending 
prayers in such a place that Coes not impel men to go to Appleton 
Chapel. The spirit of the soldier dead would be felt in all the ser- 
vices and would make all the young worshipers their communicants. 
From such communion Harvard men would derive moral and spiritual 
strength daily, a deeper consciousness of fellowship with men whose 
deeds and deaths they reverence. 


Nowadays when one encounters people who are in a reposeful state 
of mind about anything, they excite one’s interest, even though they 
may not be either congenitally or congenially interesting. prohibition 
Among the few groups that are resting easy in a serene #24 Geniality 
consciousness of good work well done, with not much more to do, is 
the fraternity, or the sorority, of those who feel that they have at last 
helped to make the colleges safe for the young man. That a college is 
a wild and wicked place, and that of all colleges Harvard has been for 
years the wildest and wickedest, has been a fond belief in some of the 
dryest circles in the country. Days of profligacy and nights of drunk- 
enness were supposed to constitute the life of the Harvard under- 
graduate. 

The misconception has provoked the spirited derision or the silent 
scorn of those familiar with the facts. Acknowledging that the use of 
alcoholic stimulants has had a certain vogue at Harvard, they deny 
that it has been greater there than at other universities; and they con- 
tend that no one can tell whether its influence has been for good or 
evil. Alcohol has damaged some young men in college, no doubt, — 
though it would probably have damaged them just the same if they 
had never gone to college. That it has been an aid to others without 
doing them any harm a good many Harvard men will stoutly assert. 
They remember friendships that originated and received a glowing 
impulse over a bottle of wine; they know that for the removal of nar- 
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rowness and prejudice they owe a debt to alcohol. Men have quar- 
reled at Harvard in their cups, and men have been maudlin over one 
another in their cups; but between these manifestations of extreme 
emotion brought on by excessive indulgence have been many more 
numerous instances of men who have been led through the mellowing 
influence of rum to discover one another and, to a less but still a useful 
degree, themselves. 

What, at college, will take the place of alcoholic liquors as a pro- 
moter of contacts, a revealer of sympathetic tastes, a humanizer of 
stiff and frigid young minds? Why has drink played the important 
part that it has in college fiction, unless it is that the writers of college 
fiction have recognized its influence in shaping human relations at 
college? 

There will probably be a period during which prohibition will not be 
absolute and alcohol will not be wholly shorn of its powers. It is pos- 
sible that the members of the clubs have provided against an imme- 
diately dry future. There may be for a time club dinners that will be 
reminiscent of club dinners of the past. But the skeleton will be 
obtrusive at the feast. No one who drinks now can be happy; no one 
who lives on his capital can be happy. Enjoyment of alcoholic drink 
depends on its being ungrudging. The days are gone when a man will 
offer a cocktail to another in sheer exuberance of good feeling. If a 
man is so fortunate as still to possess the ingredients for cocktails, he 
will be calculating in disposing of them. There will be a few, a very 
few persons that he will deem worthy of admitting to cocktail fellow- 
ship. And even with them he will feel a niggardly reluctance gnawing 
at his heart as he distributes the dividends from the shaker. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SUMMER TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tuose who have remained in Cambridge during the past three months will 
testify that the summer of 1919 has been an unusual one. Ordinarily a large 
A busy portion of the University’s mechanism shuts down as soon as 
interim Commencement Day is over, and a restful atmosphere of inac- 
tion pervades the place until the undergraduates begin to troop back in 
September. This year things have been different. The two summer school 
terms have succeeded in holding around the University precincts a large num- 
ber of our regular students, while the special sessions arranged by the Law 
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School and the School of Business Administration have been patronized by 
several hundred more. To the casual observer at any rate Harvard has had 
during the past three months the outward appearance of an establishment in 
full operation. 

It is not anticipated, however, that every summer can be so fully utilized in 
future. The large attendance of undergraduates and of men in the professional 
schools during the past few months has been due to their desire to make up 
time lost during the war. The University, appreciating this desire, has pro- 
vided the instruction and arranged for a liberal crediting of the summer’s 
work towards the requirements for degrees. This, of course, has not been done 
without considerable sacrifices on the part of many instructors, some of whom 
have gone through the whole year without any vacation in order to give 
their courses during the two summer terms. 

Teachers can hardly be called upon to do this every year. Last winter there 
was some discussion in the-Faculty of Arts and Sciences concerning the advis- 
ability of adopting at Harvard a four-term system such as is in operation at 
Chicago University, but the suggestion received very little support. The 
almost unanimous conviction was that neither students nor instructors can 
do their best work without a considerable recess at some point in the calendar 
year. 

The three-days summer school which was held at the University, during 
the period July 28 to July 30 for the enlightenment of district chairmen 
and other endowment-fund workers was a notable success in pp. « Qig 
every way. About a hundred graduates attended the sessions Grads” 
and the entire program was put through without a hitch at any aca 
point. Earnest work marked every hour of the whole three days; there were 
no outings or other distractions from the important business in hand. 

The purpose of the “school” was to afford the leading werkers in the en- 
dowment campaign an opportunity to get a first-hand acquaintance with the 
University’s problems and needs. The program consisted, accordingly, of 
visits to the various departments and schools, at each of which the dean or 
director gave the graduates a survey of its present work and future plans. 
These addresses covered a great variety of subjects and must have brought 
home to every one the manifold nature of the University’s problems; but all 
came ultimately to one central topic, namely, the need of money for carrying 
on and expanding the work, and especially for increasing the salaries of the 
teaching force. It was the consensus of statement that Harvard is already 
attempting to do more than her endowment warrants and that a large increase 
in income must be had at once if the present pace is not to be slackened down. 

By practically all the speakers, great emphasis was laid upon the necessity o! 
increasing the remuneration of the teaching staff. The scale of salaries has 
not been raised since 1906 although there has been, during these Higher sal- 
thirteen years, a very great rise in the cost of living. Until the aries urgently 
last few years Harvard has paid, on the whole, larger salaries scree 
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than any other American college or university. At one or two other institu- 
tions a few individual professors received stipends above the Harvard level, 
but taking the teaching staff as a whole Harvard paid a better rate than any 
of them. This situation, however, no longer exists. Yale has recently granted 
increases which place the scale of salaries at that institution on the same basis 
as our own and, indeed, so far as the younger teachers are concerned, on a 
somewhat better basis. Several of the state universities have obtained larger 
appropriations for the payment of their teachers and are now in a position to 
out-bid us for promising young men. As more than one speaker pointed out, 
therefore, the question of increased salaries at Harvard is not merely one of 
doing justice to teachers now in service but of protecting the future of the 
university by ensuring that the best of its younger men shall not be allured 
by higher salaries to other institutions. 

The most difficult and the most persistent problem that confronts the au- 
thorities of any educational institution is the problem of recruiting its teach- 
ers. In the long run the strength of a college faculty obviously depends upon 
the skill with which successive additions to the staff are made. A large uni- 
versity takes on dozens of young men each year, and it is from among these 
that the leaders in all departments must ultimately come. To choose the 
right men for positions at the bottom of the academic ladder is all-important, 
therefore, but it becomes an insuperable task when an institution is not able 
to pay the market price for the right men. 

In the course of his address on Commencement Day, Governor Calvin 
Coolidge of Massachusetts referred to the underpayment of teachers, both in 
Underpay and the schools and in the colleges of the United States, as a grave 
discontent social wrong. He pointed out that underpayment is the pro- 
genitor of discontent, and that a discontented class in the community never 
does effective work for the common interest. Some of the daily newspapers 
placed a rather radical, interpretation upon the governor’s remarks and in- 
formed their readers that college professors were likely to become Bolsheviks 
unless their salaries were raised. There is, of course, no great likelihood that 
the opinions of teachers concerning the existing social or economic order will 
be determined wholly by the scale of their own salaries; at any rate the radi- 
cals among the teaching profession have not, in the past, been confined to the 
poorly paid. Temperament is as large a factor as personal grievance in the 
making of discontent. Too much emphasis need not, therefore, be placed 
upon the idea of keeping teachers friendly to the existing order of things in 
the world by treating them more generously. The strongest argument in 
favor of larger salaries is the benefit which will accrue, not merely to the 
teachers themselves, but to the institutions which they serve. Men who are 
continually under the strain of making both ends meet can never do high- 
grade work in any field of effort and least of all in a vocation where con- 
tinued mental concentration is required. 

To provide, for the present teaching force at Harvard, an increase amount- 
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ing to twenty-five per cent of present salaries would absorb the income from 
five or six million dollars. And this, as President Lowell indicated to the en- 
dowment-fund workers, is the minimum increase that can reasonably be con- 
sidered. The general level of prices has risen by a great deal more than 
twenty-five per cent during the last four or five years. The Governing Boards 
of the University would be glad to increase the salary budget by thirty, forty 
or even fifty per cent if the income at.their disposal would permit them to 
do so. 

To increase salaries in a substantial way is no doubt the most urgent project 
now in hand, but it is not by any means the only thing that needs to be done. 
A good deal of the work now being carried on by the university is badly ham- 
pered by inadequate appropriations, and there are new enterprises of great 
merit which cannot be launched until we have more money in hand. An ad- 
dition of ten million dollars to the resources of the university would relieve 
matters immensely, but an even larger sum could be used to advantage. 
Particularly essential is it in any case that the Corporation should have a 
substantial amount of free income to be held in reserve for use whenever a 
special need appears. Probably three fourths or more of the University’s 
present endowment is restricted to designated uses and cannot be employed: 
for anything else. In mobile, invested funds, Harvard is not rich, but poor. 

The University has received from the Rockefeller Foundation an offer to 
provide a half-million dollars for a school of education at Harvard, provided 
a total endowment of two-million dollars is secured for this pur- A school of 
pose. Already a portion of the money has been raised and it education 
has been arranged that the balance will be sought in connection with the 
general endowment-fund canvass this autumn. If the latter brings in eleven 
millions or more, the new. school of education is assured. 

The establishment of the school will be the fruit of a long campaign which 
has been earnestly and effectively carried on by members of the Division ot 
Education. It is at least a dozen years since they began to urge, in a system- 
atic way, the desirability of having Harvard do its full share in the training 
of teachers. It is not merely that we owe this service to the schools of the 
country; we owe it also to our own interests, for every trained teacher that 
an institution sends out becomes an active recruiting agent in securing stu- 
dents. If Harvard desires closer contact with the public high schools of the 
country there is no way in which this can be obtained more readily than 
by placing a larger quota of Harvard teachers in these schools. And there is 
no question of our being able to place the men there if we have adequate 
facilities for training them. 

The one professional department which systematically brings undergradu- 
ates to an institution is the school of education. Lawyers, physicians, and 
ministers may send their own sons to the university from which they obtained 
their professional degrees; the teacher can influence not only his own sons but 
the hundreds of others who pass through his classrooms year after year. 
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Columbia University, in its rapid growth during the past quarter of a century, 
affords a striking example of successful recruiting through the agency of its 
Teachers’ College. It is said that there are now in service, throughout the 
United States, more than ten thousand teachers who have been, at some time 
or other, students in that institution. This body forms, of course, a great and 
effective organ of educational propaganda. We would be fortunate at Harvard 
if we had the like. Our new school of education represents a long step towards 
obtaining it. 

But the new school of education is not to be an institution for training 
teachers only. It will give special attention to the needs of that already large 
and rapidly growing body of men who carry on the administrative work of 
primary and secondary education throughout the country, — headmasters, 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, school statisticians, business 
managers of local schools, and so on. The instruction given by the Division of 
Education, particularly in the summer term, has already appealed to many 
of these officials, and, indeed, the excellent service which the Division has 
rendered in this domain of public service is not so well known as it ought to be. 
With an increased staff, an enlarged program of instruction, and an independ- 
ent organization the work will henceforth be carried on with far more patent 
results, provided, of course, the full endowment is secured as now seems rea- 
sonably certain. 

There is one unusual opportunity in front of the new school of education 
and it will surely not be permitted to pass unutilized. This opportunity is in 
connection with the training of college instructors. Throughout the country 
we have hitherto gone on the principle that, whatever may be necessary in the 
case of primary and secondary teachers, the college instructor needs no peda- 
gogical training. A knowledge of his subject, authenticated by a doctor’s 
degree, is all that colleges have required or expected. Yet it is hard to discern 
on what rational ground we should place so much stress on the art of teaching 
in one field and so little upon it in the other. It will surely not be urged that 
college instructors acquire by intuition the artifices of a profession which other 
men spend a year or more in hard study to obtain. 

The truth is that a great many college instructors, perhaps the majority of 
them, begin their teaching careers under a serious handicap by reason of their 
not knowing the barest elements of the teaching game. In the course of time 
they learn these elements and a good deal more, because they are wideawake 
men who do not make the same mistake a second time. But the process of 
learning is slow; it is wasteful; and — not least among its objectionable 
features — it is profoundly irritating to the students who must perforce con- 

tribute their share towards the pedagogical training of the instructor. 

It is doubtful whether any large number of prospective college instructors, 
under present conditions, would feel like spending a year, or even a half year, in 
a school of education as a prelude to applying for teaching positions. But there 
are some who would do so, and some institution in the country ought to afford 
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them the opportunity. For this there is no better place than Harvard. The 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences turns out every year a considerable 
group of men who become college instructors. It is doubtful whether any 
other institution provides the colleges of the country with a larger or better- 
trained lot. If, to the academic training which these men now receive, there 
could be added a minimum of professional training, the example would not be 
lost upon the country at large. Some day, no doubt, the colleges will insist 
that men have some theoretical grounding in the art of teaching before they 
begin to teach. Whether that day be near or distant will depend in a 
measure upon the work of schools of education in making such men available. 
Here, at any rate, is an opportunity for the new Harvard School to do some 
pioneering along lines which might in the long run contribute much to the 
effectiveness of higher education in this country. 

A few months ago the Faculty of Arts and Sciences approved the general 
outlines of a plan for compulsory physical training, this plan to be applied, 
for the present at least, to the members of the freshman class Compulsory 
only. The detailed arrangements have now been worked out athletics for 
and a beginning in actual operations will be made next autumn. ee 
While the work will be under the general supervision of Dr. Roger I. Lee, ’02, 
Professor of Hygiene, the direct management will be in charge of Dr. William 
H. Geer, formerly Supervisor of Physical Education for the State Department 
of Education at Albany, who has been secured by the University for this work. 
He will have several assistant directors, a few of whom have already been 
selected. The task of looking after the physical development of six or seven 
hundred young men is one that will naturally require the full time of at least 
two or three men, and the part-time of at least a dozen more. It is estimated 
that the new system of compulsory athletics, even though it is restricted to 
freshmen, will involve an expenditure for salaries and equipment amounting 
to about $12,000 per year. But with any reasonable degree of success it will 
be money well spent. 

In planning this new scheme of “‘athletics for all,” three or four main con- 
siderations have been kept in mind. In the first place the new arrangements 
involve no interference with the recruiting, training, or management of the 
intercollegiate teams. These will go on as before. Freshmen are not eligible 
for any of the ’Varsity teams, and so far as their own Class teams are con- 
cerned the men who are thus engaged will be deemed to have satisfied the re- 
quirements. It is for the men who are not on any team that the new plan has 
been devised and these men constitute the majority in every class and indeed 
in every college. 

When the project of compulsory physical training was first broached, a 
good many people associated it, naturally enough, with calisthenics, setting- 
up drills, and the other contortions with which the cantonments have made 
several millions of men familiar during the past two or three years. But the 
type of training which is to be provided at Harvard next autumn will not be 
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of this sort. It will take the form of regularly organized sports which will be 
placed, so far as practicable, on a competitive basis. It will be training in the 
open air and preferably in those forms of open-air activity which a man may 
continue to enjoy long after he has passed the college age. It is rather un- 
fortunate, indeed, that we have to call the plan “compulsory” at all, for com- 
pulsion on the one side and aversion on the other are not expected to be its 
main features. The whole idea is to make the facilities for out-door sport so 
plentiful, and the incentives to participation in some form of it so strong, that 
freshmen will be glad to use the opportunity and will not need to have it 
forced upon them. But whether the plan be compulsory in name, or in fact, or 
in both, the university need offer no apology for its inauguration at this date. 
Our only apology, if any be demanded, is for not having established something 
of the sort long ago. Harvard is one of the very last among the large institu- 
tions of the country to take the step. 

The system of intercollegiate athletics, substantially as it existed before the 
war, will be resumed at Harvard next year. There has been talk of reducing 
Tke outlook the schedules, abolishing the paid coaches, reducing the price 
for major of admission to games, and eliminating the training tables; but 
athletics ee Peet ae ee ee | y ani 
none of these various suggestions has evolved into any definite 
actioa. This spring the undergraduates, through the medium of their accred- 
ited oracle, the Student Council, announced that they desired no substantial 
departure from the old order of affairs, and as athletics are primarily their 
concern, there seemed to be no good reason why anyone else should interfere 
to make things different. The chief defect of the old régime, namely the re- 
striction of athletics to a relatively small proportion of the student body, will 
be remedied, it is hoped, by the new plan of compulsory training already men- 
tioned. While the compulsion applies to freshmen only, it is reasonable to 
expect that men who have acquired habits of regular out-door exercise in the 
first vear of their college course will be likely to continue of their own accord 
thereafter. 

Harvard, Princeton, and Yale have together taken one step which, if vigi- 
lantly maintained, will remove another serious defect of the athletic system 
as it has heretofore existed. A few months ago these three institutions issued 
a firm pronunciamento against the practice of proselyting among the second- 
ary schools. The action of the athletic authorities is embodied in the following 
resolution: 

That in the opinion of the representatives of Athletic Associations of Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, proselyting in any form is injurious to college athletics. They conse- 
quently urge the athletic authorities of each of the three universities to take the fol- 
lowing or equivalent action: 

“All alumni, undergraduates, and friends of Harvard are urged to refrain completely 
from offering any inducement to any school boy to enter Harvard, when the compelling 
motive in so doing is that boy’s athletic skill or promise. The Athletic Committee feels 
that artificial hospitality of any sort, such as trips to the university, automobile rides,. 
theatre parties, etc., constitutes an ‘inducement,’ under the meaning of this resolution, 
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little less mischievous than offers of money, sinecure jobs, and other valuable considera- 
tions, which have already been specifically condemned. The Athletic Committee 
believes that persons attempting to induce school boys to enter Harvard fcr athletic 
reasons are working against the real welfare of the University, and the friendly agree- 
ments of the Athletic Associations of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

“The Committee directs that this request be published in the university papers, that 
copies be sent to the principal schools of the country, with a request that it be given 
wide publicity, and that the school authorities be urged to notify the chairman of the 
Athletic Committees of the three universities of any infractions of the spirit of this 
request.” 





The days when promising athletic material was actually subsidized into 
college have long since gone by so far as all reputable institutions are con- ° 
cerned; but a system of “‘ peaceful picketing” has been utilized in some cases 
to achieve the same end. The practice of some institutions has been to send 
emissaries to the schools in search of promising young athletes. When these 
have been discovered they are brought to the college for a brief visit, made to 
feel that the place belongs to them, and by devious cajolements inspired to 
make the institution their prospective Alma Mater. The whole arrangement is 
undignified and unmanly. It has been particularly demoralizing to the young 
men concerned. The athletic authorities of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard 
have done well to insist that there be no more of it so far as these institu- 
tions are concerned. The other universities and colleges will doubtless fol- 
low their example. 

As indicated in the last issue of the Magazine, arrangements have been 
made for the resumption of military instruction at Harvard next autumn. 
A unit of field artillery with full equipment will be established The colleges 
and instruction amounting to four full courses in Military Sci- —— 
ence will be provided. The work will be in charge of Col. R. F.C. service 
Goetz, F.A., who has been detailed to the University as Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. Col. Goetz has been in France during the past summer, 
engaged in the study of the methods of training used by the army overseas, 
and visiting the various battlefields of the western front, 

While these general arrangements for a resumption of military training 
have been made it has been difficult to estimate how many undergraduates 
would probably avail themselves of the opportunity to train for commissions 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps by enrolling in the courses. It has been con- 
ceded that much would depend upon the provisions which Congress might 
make for the maintenance of a permanent military establishment in the 
United States. And much will depend upon the final outcome of the plan 
which the Secretary of War has now presented to Congress for enactment into 
law. If it should be decided that every able-bodied nineteen-year-old youth 
shall be required to take a three-months’ course of military training, the inter- 
est in military matters among college students will not disappear as it seemed 
likely to do with the close of the war. Every young man who comes to college 
will realize that he must serve as a member of the army for a time, at any 
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rate, and that he can obtain better training in connection with his college 
course than in any other way. An army of a million and a quarter of men, 
such as the pending measure contemplates, will require a very large quota 
of junior officers. These must be secured, to a considerable extent, from 
among those young men who complete the work prescribed for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units at educational institutions; for it is not in- 
tended, apparently, to establish any special officers’ training camps such as 
were in existence during the late emergency. On the face of things, therefore, 
it looks as though military training is altogether likely to have a permanent 
and prominent place in the college curriculum for some time to come and that 
there will be no difficulty in inducing a sufficient body of undergraduates to 
take this training voluntarily. Congress may, of course, make great changes 
in the measure before its final enactment, but from present indications we 
are likely to have some form of universal training for young men. 

The experience of the colleges during the last couple of years indicates that 
the chief benefit of military training is not the skill in military drill or tactics 
which young men thereby acquire. The great merit of a training camp is that 
it places men for a period of time under strict physical observation, habituates 
them to work in unison, and makes strict demands upon them in the way of 
punctuality, courtesy, and accuracy of statement. Thousands of college men 
can testify that they obtained at Plattsburg, in three months, what no college 
ever gave them in three years, so far as mental and physical discipline goes. 
Most college instructors may not be aware of it, but a well-managed course 
in military science, with its insistence upon promptness and accuracy, is a 
wholesome tonic for young men who too often are not held to any such stand- 
ards in the general run of their college studies. 

Some important changes in the rules for the choice of elective courses in 
Harvard College have been approved by the Faculty and will go into effect 


Further this autumn. The number of courses required for “‘concentra- 
changes in ene ey Ret RO ae ee ea Be 

candies tion remains as before, namely six full courses, of which four 
system must be within a single department or field of study while the 


remaining two may be in closely allied fields. But save in mathematics and 
the natural sciences a student can no longer satisfy the requirements for 
“concentration” by merely passing the six courses mentioned. Hereafter he 
must, at the close of his senior year, take a “general examination” covering 
not merely the courses but the subjects of his concentration. This requirement 
is not applied to students who specialize in mathematics or in the natural sci- 
ences because the advanced courses in these departments are related to the 
elementary work in such way that each successive course is built upon the ones 
preceding and the examination in an advanced course is in effect a “general 
examination” on all that has gone before. 

The extension of the “‘general examination” to so many branches of the 
curriculum will naturally entail a great deal of administrative work, but from 
the experience of the one Division which has used the plan during the past few 
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years it will be work worth doing and well worth whatever additional expendi- 
ture it may entail. In time, moreover, it is likely to result in an extension of 
the tutorial system which hitherto has been adopted by this one Division only, 
the Division of History, Government, and Economics. This plan of providing 
every student with tutorial assistance in his field of concentration is yet in a 
somewhat experimental stage; it has hardly had a fair trial because the upsets 
of the last few years have made it difficult to secure well-qualified tutors and 
the general program of college studies has been badly interrupted. But the 
plan has shown quite enough merit, even under adverse conditions, to warrant 
its continuance and probably its extension. It embodies a step in the right 
direction in that the tutorial system aims to make instruction more informal, 
and more closely adapted to the requirements of each individual student. 

Some changes have also been made in the rules relating to “distribution” 
of studies. The total prescription under this head has been reduced from six 
to four courses and students will henceforth be required to elect one course in 
literature, one in science, one in history, and one in either philosophy or 
mathematics. In other words we have finally accepted the principle that no 
man can be deemed to have had a substantial college education unless he has 
acquired at least a cursory acquaintance with the greater branches of human 
knowledge. In the future, however, as in the past, this rule will not be admin- 
istered in any parochial spirit. The undergraduate who asks for a liberal in- 
terpretation of the requirements and who can present a good reason for his 
request will be met half-way. The rules are framed to meet the normal case 
and the committee which administers them has preetorian power to approve 
programs of study which do not conform to the letter of the law, provided 
they are rational programs. 

The only buildings constructed at the University during the past couple of 
years have been those temporary structures needed for the housing and feeding 
of the naval and military detachments. One of these structures, 4 pew 
the large Drill Hall which was erected by the Navy Department Harvard 
on the Palfrey estate north of the University grounds, has been oe 
acquired for the use of the new School of Engineering. It is a very large build- 
ing, one hundred feet wide by two hundred and eighty feet long. There are 
several purposes to which it is well adapted, but for the present it will be used 
as a laboratory for mechanical engineering. This will relieve the existing 
pressure upon the laboratory space in Pierce Hall. 

After forty years of service, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Director of the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium, retires from active work this autumn. This retirement has 
no connection with the adoption of compulsory training at the Dr. Sargent 
University, for Dr. Sargent has long been an earnest advocate Fétires 
of that policy and were he a few years younger would have enthusiastically 
taken hold of its inauguration. In any case the entire country is his debtor 
for the skill and courage with which he championed the cause of physical 
education in days when skeptics were many and protagonists few. His writ- 
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ings have made Harvard known in every gymnasium of the country, for it is 
probably within the truth to say that in his own field Dr. Sargent has written 
a larger number of books, and better books, than any other man. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 19, 1919. 


Exercises in Sanders Cheatre. 

The attendance at the academic exer- 
cises in Sanders Theatre was much larger 
than it had been on the preceding Com- 
mencement. Dr. John Warren, °96, as 
University Marshal, led the academic 
procession; Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex 
County called the meeting to order; and 
Professor Edward C. Moore offered 
prayer. Harold T. Tisdale, of Allston, de- 
livered the Latin Oration; Clarence Crane 
Brinton, of Springfield, spoke on “Na- 
tionality and the State”; and Clarence J. 
Young, Law ’19, of Portland, Ore., dis- 
cussed the question, “Is Law the Oracle of 
Justice”? 

President Lowell conferred degrees of 
the University in the following number 
and distribution: 

Bachelor of Arts, regular 163 
Bachelor of Arts, as of 1920 14 


Bachelor of Arts, out of course 47 
224 


4 


Bachelor of Science, regular 
Bachelor of Science, out of course 


Master of Arts 

Master of Science in Forestry 
Doctor of Philosophy 

Doctor of Science 

Master in Architecture 

Master in Business Administration 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 

Doctor of Medicine 

Doctor of Public Health 

Bachelor of Laws 

Bachelor of Laws oc L 

Doctor of Juridical Science 

Master of Divinity 

Doctor of Theology 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 


For Honorable Service in the War 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1916 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1917 


Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1918 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1919 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1914 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1916 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1917 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1918 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1919 
War Certificates A.B. and S.B. 


High Honor Men. 

The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum laude: 
Earl Bryan Schwulst (Economics); Mau- 
rice Smith (English); Clarence Crane 
Brinton (History). 

D.M.D. cum laude: Leon 
Dulac, Norman Warren Swett. 

M.D. Magna cum laude: Robert Fred- 
erick Loeb; Noel Gates Monroe (Law- 
rence Coll.). ! 

M.D. cum laude: Arthur Gordon Boggs 
(Dartmouth Coll.); Joseph Garland, ’15; 
James Greenough, 15; Samuel Faitoute 
Haines, °15; Eliot Hubbard, Jr., °15: 
Henry Jackson, Jr., 15; William Mason, 
*15; John Minor (Univ. of Virginia); Ly- 
man Gilder Richards, ’16; Charles Moffat 
Simpson, A.M. °16. 

LL.B. cum laude: Arthur Robert Lewis 
(Rutgers Coll.). ‘ 


Edward 


Donorarp Degrees. 


After the bestowal of the ordinary de- 
grees, President Lowell conferred honor- 
ary degrees in the following terms: 
Masters of Arts: 

Hervert Hitt Waite, an officer of our Army, 
our Navy and the British Army; protean in his use- 
fulness during the war; who, as business manager of 
the Harvard Surgical Unit with the British forces 
from June, 1915, until the Armistice, made possible 
its great achievements. 

Masor GeorGE CHEEVER SHATTUCK, one of our 
younger physicians who devoted himself without 
stint to the medical service of the war; first in Ser- 





ir 


a 








bia, to drive out the scourge of typhus fever, and 
then in the Harvard Surgical Unit until the fighting 
ceased. 

CoLONEL ALBERT THOMPSON PERKINS, an engi- 
neer officer in the first American regiment that 
served at the front. As Manager and Director of 
Light Railways he organized with foresight, wisdom 
and daring the transportation that supported the 
victorious combats at St. Mihiel and the Argonne. 

Captain Artuur Goopricu CABLE, who served 
as Secretary to the Aircraft Production Board, then 
at the American Air Service Headquarters in 
France, and finally in a squadron in the Vosges 
until, on the eve of the Armistice, he was shot down 
and wounded. 

Captain Cuartes Davis Moraan. Joining the 
Ambulance in 1914, he volunteered in the English 
Army in 1915, and save when thrice in hospital from 
wounds, served in the hottest fighting of the artil- 
lery throughout the war. 

Captain Water WILLIAMSON Manton. Ad- 
vancing as medical officer with his battalion in the 
attack near Soissons, his arm was rent by a burst- 
ing shell; yet until the final objective was reached 
he attended the wounded and directed their re- 
moval to a safety he would not seek himself. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL THEODORE RooseEVELt, 
one of the most efficient and gallant infantry of- 
ficers. Under a heavy bombardment at Cantigny, 
he refused, when gassed and blinded, to give up the 
command of his battalion until the fight was done. 

Masor Georce Gisson McMvrtry, captain in 
the Argonne of the 308th Infantry in the lost bat- 
talion, who although twice wounded, and suffering 
great pain, sustained by his courage the spirit of his 
men until aid arrived and he led them back un- 
broken. 
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LievTENANT-CoLoNeEL Cnartes Wate Warr- 
TLESEY, the commander who, when cut off and sur- 
rounded for five days in the Argonne, without food 
and with only half his men unwounded, refused to 
surrender, and by his tenacity saved the lost 
battalion. 


Doctors of Laws: 

Mason Genera Enocu Hersert Crowder, 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, to whom we 
chiefly owe the marvelous success of the conscrip- 
tion that filled our ranks and carried our flag to 
victory. 

ApmiraL Wititiam Sowpen Sms, the sailor, 
modest and sagacious, large of mind and sou), who, 
thinking not of fame, united our fleet with that of 
England, protected our convoys, and raised a stand- 
ard of high service never to be forgotten on two 
continents. 

Henry Pomeroy Davison, able financier, mas- 
terly organizer. Throughout the war he has accom- 
plished the prodigious task of developing and direct- 
ing the Red Cross. 

A degree of Doctor of Laws the Governing Boards 
voted to confer on one who has been taken from us 
by death. 

Rosert Bacon, former Secretary of State and 
Ambassador to France. Held in affection and grati- 
tude for his great services as a Fellow of the Univer- 
sity, who when the war came cast everything else 
aside to serve his country at the front. 


Doctor of Divinity: 

GrorGE ALEXANDER Jonnston Ross, S.T.D., 
heir to the great traditions of the Scottish ministry; 
a preacher who combines the eloquence of the 
scholar, the priest and the prophet.! 





1 The Latin versions are by Professor E. K. 
Rand, 94: 

Herpertum Hint Warre, in exercitu classique 
nostra et in exercitu Britannico ducem, in belli 
necessitatibus Proteo versutiorem, qui Manus 
Medicorum Harvardiane res pecuniarias tres am- 
plius annos ita administravit ut magna illi sua facta 
efficere possent, Artium Magistrum. 

Grorcium CHEEVER SHattuck, Maiorem, medi- 
cum ex nostris iuniorem, qui primum ad pestem 
febremque typhicam expellendam tum Manus Med- 
icorum Harvardiane socius ad vulnera militum 
curanda sine requie usque se contulit dum finis fuit 
pugnandi, Artium Magistrum. 

ALBERTUM THOMPSON Perkins, Legionis Ducem, 
in legione Americana quae prima contra aciem hos- 
tilem pugnavit ducem machinis prepositum, qui 
primum legatus tum ipse rector viarum ferrearum 
minorum prudentia, sapientia audaciaque effecit ut 
preelia ad Fanum Sci Michelis et in silva Argon- 
nensi facta commeatibus sustinerentur, Artium 
Magistrum, 

ArtuuruM Goopricu CABLE, Ducem, irorum car- 
ris volatilibus edificandis prepositorum a manu, 
in Gallia postea copiarum nostrarum eriarum im- 
peratoris legatum, postremo inter turmam ad mon- 
tem Vosegum volitantium sub ipsas indutias telis 
hostium decussum et volneratum, Artium Magis- 
trum. 

Carotum Davis Morcan, anno MDCCCCXIV 
volneratorum vecture deditum, anno MDCCCCXV 
in exercitu Britannico militem, qui nisi volnerum 








causa ter in valetudinario esset in cruentissima 
catapultarum clade per totum belli tempus mili- 
tavit, Artium Magistrum. 

GvuaLTeRUM WILLIAMSON Manton, Maiorem, 
rei medice prepositum, qui in preelio Suessionensi 
cum cohorte progressus, postquam bracchium ei 
glande ignifera displosa scissum est volneratos 
auferendos ad locum tutum non sibi petendum 
curabat, Artium Magistrum. 

’ Tueoportm Rooseve.t, Legionis Ducem Vi- 
carium, inter peditum duces maxime strenuum 
fortemque qui oppido Cantiniaco hostium catapul- 
tis graviter oppugnato vapore venenato oppressus 
et cecatus cohorti sue usque ad preeli finem im- 
perabat, Artium Magistrum. 

Georcium Gisson McMurtry, Maiorem, in 
peditum legionis tercentesime octave Argonnensis 
cohorte Gua Amissa vocatur ducem, qui bis magno 
cruciatu saucius animis suorum sua fortitudine 
sustentis, auxilio tandem adlato, integros illos 
reduxit, Artium M agistrum. 

Carotum Wuite Wuirtt.esey, Legionis Ducem 
Vicarium, illum qui in silva Argonnensi quinque dies 
interseeptus et circumclusus, cibo deficiente, pleris- 
que militibus sauciis, cedere nescius, prepositi 
tenax, suos servavit, Artium Magistrum. 

Exocn Herpertum Crowper, Imperatorem 
Maiorem, iudiciis militaribus prepositum, quo 
maxime duce iuvenes ad nomina danda tanto suc- 
cessu coacti sunt, ut ordinibus completis victoria 
parta sit, Legum Doctorem. 

GuILIELMUM SowDEN Sims, Classis Imperatorem, 
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Alumni Crercises. 

As last year, the general luncheon for 
the alumni was spread under canvas in 
front of Thayer Hall. The Class of 1894 
had their luncheon in a tent west of Uni- 
versity Hall. At one o'clock the Chief 
Marshal, Robert Homans, led the proces- 
sion to the Naval Radio Drill Hall on 
Oxford Street. 

After the band had played the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and the chorister and 
chorus had led the company in singing 
Psalm txviu, George Wigglesworth, ’74, 
President of the Alumni Association, 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, your Excellency, hon- 
ored Guests, Brethren of the Alumni: We 
gather to-day, as we have gathered each 
year, but at this time there can be but one 
underlying thought in all our minds, and 
but one fitting subject for these exercises. 
We meet to-day to pay our tribute to 
those sons of Harvard who in the time of 
the great peril have offered themselves 
for the service of their country. 

Through the Alumni Association and 
the very efficient and public-spirited work 
of Mr. Frederick S. Mead there has been 
established in the University the War 
Records Office. These 
published later by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. From them it appears that about 


records will be 


nautam modestum, sapientem, magnanimum, qui 
fame immemor classi nostra cum Anglica coniuncta 
commeatibusque defensis magnum neque umquam 
in duabus orbis terrarum regionibus obliviscendum 
patriz inserviendi exemplum prestitit, Legum Doc- 
torem, 

Henricum Pomeroy Davison, rei pecuniarie 
peritum rerumque administrandarum magistrum, 
qui in Cruce Rubra per belli tempus aenda et 
dirigenda ingens opus perfecit, Legum Doctorem. 

Georcium ALEXANDRUM IonNstTon Ross, anti- 
quarum predicatorum Scottorum virtutum here- 
dem, qui vel sapientum vel sacerdotum vel vatum 
eloquentia pariter floret, Sacrosancte Theologie Doc- 
torem, 

Georcium Exiery Hate, Specule Astronomice 
Monteguilsoniane prefectum, Publici Investiga- 
torum Concili belli tempore presidem, qui in hac 
omnium gentium contentione, ubi inventa rerum 
naturalium peritorum non armis cesserunt, sapien- 
tum consilia sapienter moderatus est, Scientue Doc- 


torem. 
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one third of all the living alumni of Har- 
vard have been in the national service. 

One whom all Harvard men love and 
honor has described a Harvard Com- 
mencement as “*The mighty mother mar- 
shaling her men.” Within the past year 
the men of Harvard have been marshaled 
in the training camps of America, on the 
waves of the ocean, in the clouds of the 
air, and on the battlefields of Europe, and 
wherever they have been they have won 
honor for themselves and their University. 
Better than that, they have been carrying 
on the work of the University. For what 
do such institutions exist but to develop 
the highest ideals of one generation and to 
transmit them to the generations which 
follow? And for what have the men of 
Harvard been laboring, suffering, and dy- 
ing but to establish and defend human- 
ity’s highest ideals of liberty, justice, and 
brotherhood? 

Most of us at home have known what it 
meant to wake at dead of night and lie 
broad awake imagining that we heard the 
shriek of the shells, the roar of the explo- 
sion, the whistling of the rifle bullets, and 
the unceasing bark of the machine guns, 
and then to feel the deadly chill gripping 
our hearts as we thought that those we 
loved were in the midst of it. Thanks be 
to God that those times are past. 

And what shall we say and feel for 
those who in these times of the world’s 
danger have played the hero’s part, and 
played it heroically? Some had their ren- 
dezvous with death, and kept it without 
faltering. Some have returned bearing 
the scars of the conflict, sears which mark 
the accolade of their knighthood. Others 
have come from the war unscathed, with 
memories which, whatever their horror, 
will always be sacred, and with minds and 
bodies developed through the great ex- 
periences. More than this, all who have 
served will carry with them through life 
the consciousness that in the world’s hour 
of extreme peril when barbarism threat- 
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ened to overwhelm civilization, when was 
sounded forth the trumpet which would 
never call retreat and the hearts of men 
were sifted out before the judgment seat 
of God, these men were swift to answer 
and offered themselves, their lives if need 
be, to strengthen the forces of right in the 
life and death struggle with the forces of 
evil. They have succeeded in the work 
they undertook and they have won the 
admiration and gratitude both of their 
own country and of those nations which 
they have helped to save. 

They have added to the noble tradi- 
tions of their land, and in its history the 
story of their deeds will be preserved. 
More than this, the spirit they have 
shown and the example they have set will 
be through the coming time a lesson and 
an inspiration to future generations, help- 
ing them to live more bravely and unsel- 
fishly and with truer devotion to their 
country and to humanity. 

Whether peace or war await the world 
in the future is known only to God, but 
whatever the experiences mankind is to 
encounter they will be met in a finer spirit 
and with better results because of what 
has been done by the men whom to-day 
These 
proved by their lives their belief in that 
noble creed, Le Credo Patriotique, and 
with a faith strengthened by their example 
we can join with them in the thrilling 
words of that creed and say: “‘ We believe 


we meet to honor. men have 


in the strength of right, in the crusade of 
civilization, in the purity of our cause, in 
the spotless glory of our flag. We believe 
in our great past, in our great present, and 
in our still greater future.” 

And now, Brethren, we are to hear what 
our loved University has been doing in 
this time of trial, and we are to hear it 
from the one best qualified to speak for 
Harvard, one who through wise foresight, 
untiring effort and inspiring word, has led 
the way in making every resource of 
Harvard available for our country’s good. 
We honor him for what he has accom- 
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plished, we love him for himself, and we 
welcome him to this our great Harvard 
family meeting — President Lowell. 

President Lowell said: 

Harvard Alumni: It is the habit of the 
President of the University in his remarks 
on this afternoon not so much to begin 
with what the University has done as 
with what others have done for the Uni- 
versity. That is a time-honored custom 
which I shall follow in this case. In other 
words, I will begin with the gifts. When I 
was young I used to have no very high 
respect for the mendicant orders, but I 
have changed my mind; provided, of 
course, they are begging for the order and 
not for themselves. 

I should like to state, for the refresh- 
ment of earnest givers, those gifts above 
$15,000 which we have received during 
the past year: 

From the Estate of Mrs. Robert D. 
Evans, out of her gift of $50,000, $15,000 
has been received, one half for the Arnold 
Arboretum and the other half for the 
Dental School. 

We have received on behalf of the Har- 
yard Endowment Fund subscriptions or 
gifts to the amount of $111,000. 

From Mrs. Franklin B. Ingraham, in 
memory of Franklin Temple Ingraham, 
of the Class of 714, $19,000 to be used for 
scholarships. 

An anonymous gift for the James C. 
Melvin Fund, for the Medical School, for 
tropical medicine and preventive medi- 
cine, $53,000. 

For the departments of architecture 
and landscape architecture an anonymous 
gift of $111,000. 

Another anonymous gift, in addition to 
Anonymous Fund No. 4, of $50,000. 

From Edward W. Atkinson, in memory 
of Edward Atkinson, for economics, 
$26,000. 

From James Byrne, in addition to his 
professorship of administrative law, 
$20,000. 

From the Estate of Mrs. Charles H. 
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Colburn, for the study of tuberculosis, 
$97,009. 

From the Estate of Miss Annie L. Dex- 
ter, in memory of her father Charles Dex- 
ter, to encourage the study of the English 
language, $27,099. 

From the Estate of Mrs. Winthrop Sar- 
gent, for the Blue Hill Observatory, 
$25,000, and $2500 more for a prize in 
English — in Shakespeare. 

From the Estate of Richard Black Sew- 
all, unrestricted, $171,000. 

From Mr. Alfred T. White, for social 
ethics, $50,000. 

From the members of the Harvard Club 
of New York, the Joseph Hodges Choate 
Memorial Fellowship, for a student at 
Harvard coming from Cambridge, Eng- 
land, $40,000. 

From the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, for the study of preventative medi- 
cine, of hygiene, $15,000. 

This, with lesser gifts, less than $15,009, 
makes a total of $1,108,000. 

Mr. Georce Capot Leg, ’94: Presi- 
dent Lowell, on behalf of my Class I wish 
to present our gift of $100,000 to Harvard 
College, unrestricted. 

PresiDENT LowELt: From the Class of 
1894, twenty-five years out, a gift to the 
University of $109,000. It is almost need- 
less to express what we all feel, the 
thanks of the University and of the Alum- 
ni, to this Class for raising this money, 
particularly as they have raised it at a 
time when it was difficult. 

That makes a gift of $1,200,000 for the 
year. 

The next things I want to speak of are 
the war statistics, to which Mr. Wiggles- 
— the statistics of the 
services and losses of Harvard men in the 


worth has alluded, 


war. They have been compiled by Mr. 
Mead and are complete up to date; but of 
course they are not complete, because 
there are a good many men we have never 
heard of, a great many men have gone into 
the service — no doubt a certain number 
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— of whom we have never received word, 
and of course for commissions, decora- 
tions, and various things, the list is not 
perfectly complete. But it is as complete 
as it can be made up to the present time. 

The total returns received 
corded by Mr. Mead’s office up to date 


and re- 


are as follows: 

The number of men who went into ihe 
Army of the United States was 6228, into 
the Armies of the Allies, 272, into the 
Navy 1541; making 8041 in all. Of these 
men who went into the fighting line, or 
went into the fighting forces where they 
might at any moment be in the fighting 
line, we have lost 314 — 314 have died in 
the active military service of their coun- 
try. In the auxiliary services, including 
the Volunteer Ambulance, the Relief 
Service abroad both before and after this 
country entered the war, work abroad and 
at home in the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., 
and similar organizations, State Guards 
and volunteer civilian government and 
war work, 2645, of whom 24 have died. 
In addition to those who died in service — 
and our numbers of losses are, as far as I 
can make out, large in comparison with 
other colleges — in addition to those who 
died in service, 366 were wounded, and 16 
were taken prisoner. Quite apart from 
the men who served in the Students’ 
Army Training Corps and the naval and 
marine units at the University, the men 
who actually left the University to go 
into the immediate service were 2533. 

Until last autumn no man could get a 
commission until he was twenty-one, and 
after last autumn comparatively few men 
under twenty-one got a chance, and we 
felt that a man could render greater serv- 
ice as an officer after he was educated than 
before, and not knowing how long the war 
might last, we did not want to make the 
mistake which at the outset was made by 
the European countries of throwing their 
seed corn into the mill before it was ripe. 
We rather encouraged the men to get their 
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education and go into training camps, real- 
izing that if the war did last we should 
be very hard up for officer material in 
time. Therefore it is very striking the 
number of men who actually left their 
studies to go into the army, most of them 
being men over twenty-one who went into 
officers’ training camps. And this is con- 
firmed by the fact of the number of Har- 
vard men who got commissions. There 
were 5307 Harvard men who received 
commissions, or 66 per cent of all the 
Harvard men who saw service at all. 
That is a very large percentage and shows 
a high state of proficiency. Then 322 
Harvard men. volunteered their services 
either in the ranks of the armies of the 
Allies or as ambulance drivers before this 
country entered the war. 

Harvard men received 418 decorations. 
Two received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. You saw them this morning at 
Sanders Theatre. Ten received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and 53 received 
the Distinguished Service Cross. The 
French Croix de Guerre was awarded to 
177, the Legion of Honor to 28, the Mé- 
daille Militaire to 10, and other French 
decorations were given to 15. 

England gave the Distinguished Service 
Order to 8 Harvard men, awarded the 
Distinguished Military Cross to 15, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross to 5, and gave 
other decorations to 11. Six Harvard men 
received the Belgian Croix de Guerre, and 
11 the Belgian Order of the Couronne; 
three received other Belgian decorations. 

Fifty-four Harvard men were decorated 
by Italy; 31 received the Croce al Merito 
di Guerra, 10 the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, 4 the Italian Military Medal, and 9 
other decorations. Two Harvard men re- 
ceived Russian decorations, three Serbian, 
one Japanese, two Portuguese, one Greek, 
and one Montenegrin. We seem to have 
fought all round the edges of the war. 

Now I think those of us who have 
passed the fighting age have a right to be 
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proud of the young mer in Harvard. 
Those of us who knew them as they grew 
up in the College are not in the least sur- 
prised; they have done no more than we 
knew they would do, and they would do 
it again any time they were asked to. 

But there are problems lying before us 
now, and those problems are problems of 
peace. We are not yet at peace, but we 
must look forward to peace. Our people 
entered this war unprepared. Let us rot 
fail of foresight about the problems that 
peace will bring. The colleges as a whole 
in this country saw the need of warlike 
preparation before the statesmen and be- 
fore the community. Harvard, at least, 
and other colleges, too, were interested in 
summer training both for the army and 
the navy as early as 1913. If that training 
had been carried on we should not have 
been caught as unprepared as we were. 

The colleges and universities must now 
look forward to the problems of peace. 
This is not the time or the place, I take it, 
to discuss in detail what those problems 
are, but it may not be inappropriate to 
say a word about the spirit in which they 
should be approached, — a spirit of large 
tolerance for differences of opinion, of lay- 
ing our foundations solidly and looking 
more at ultimate than at immediate re- 
sults. Let us avoid on one side the expec- 
tation of creating a new world over night 
and on the other the fear that sound tra- 
ditions are in danger of being destroyed in 
a day. 

A cherished philosophy is often com- 
forting and sustaining as a guide of action. 
I have a cherished philosophy about hu- 
man affairs, which is drawn from history 
and seems to me to have as much evidence 
as most theories drawn from that source. 
It is that human institutions are never 
murdered, that they all commit suicide 
or die by decay; that so long as any human 
institution is useful to mankind it will 
survive apparently grave perils, and that 
when destroyed it is because it has out- 
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lived its usefulness. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule, as there are to all 
things, but I believe it is true as a general 
proposition. 

To give an example: Absolute mon- 
archy came up in England, let us say, in 
France, because it was absolutely needed 
to restore order after the decay of the 
feudal system. In time absolute mon- 
archy fell, both in France and England, 
and fell characteristically in each place. 
In France it fell by violence, suddenly; in 
England it fell by a gradual loss of power 
and transference of that power to some- 
body else. In each case it fell because it 
had lived its appointed time and it was 
no longer useful, and therefore was washed 
away. It lasted longer in Germany and 
Russia because Germany and Russia had 
not reached the state of political civiliza- 
tion when they could do without it. But 
finally — and it illustrates what I said 
finally absolute monarchy fell in 





before 
Germany by suicide, and in Russia by de- 
cay. When absolute monarchy in Ger- 
many attempted to fight the world it 
committed suicide, and is now happily 
dead and waiting for interment. In Rus- 
sia absolute monarchy would not have 
been destroyed had it not been that it was 
already dead. The Bolshevists did not 
kill it, they merely danced upon its coffin. 

I hear people about me to-day who are 
afraid that the institution of private prop- 
erty on a large scale as we know it is to be 
violently destroyed. So long as that insti- 
tution, or any other institution, is valu- 
able to mankind, I believe that no vio- 
lence can kill it, and that when it ceases 
to be valuable to mankind no force can 
long preserve its existence. 

Now, from that there are to be drawn 
two morals — from that philosophy. One 
is that it is our business to instill into our 
youth a high sense of their responsibility 
to the community; we must teach them 
that the work they do in life must be re- 
munerative, or profitable, let us say, not 
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only to themselves but to the community 
in which they live, to their country and to 
mankind; that if they do that, their handi- 
work will be blessed and prosper and con- 
tinue; that if they do not, they are build- 
ing up simply a mountain which some one 
else will later gather. 

The second moral is that inasmuch as 
universities have survived from the time 
of their foundation in the middle ages to 
the present day, as they have survived 
every political and social change that has 
swept over the world, and survived it 
with practically no loss of influence, it 
that 
themselves of permanent value to man- 


must be universities have shown 
kind. Now, they have shown themselves 
of permanent value to mankind simply 
because they have been true to the motto 
of our University. They have sought for 
truth; they have preserved and kept alive 
that which is true and old, and have been 
hospitable to that which is true and new. 
Universities it is commonly thought cling 
to the classics. And what is meant by 


“classics”? “Classics” means that in 
literature or art or philosophy which has 
approved itself to successive generations 
as being true and worthy of preservation. 
Therefore it is the business of a university 


. Universities have 





to preserve the classi 
also shown that there is nothing incom- 
patible between preserving that which is 
true and old and a diligent search for new 
truth. 

It is for us to keep that spirit going, and 
through our students to instill it into the 
whole community, to make them realize 
that anything which is true and good and 
beautiful and worthy and of good report 
is of eternal value and will last, and that 
the only things worth doing in life are 
those things which are useful to others as 
well as to ourselves. 

The great pleasure, as I think you have 
heard me say before, the great pleasure of 
being connected with a university is that 
it is something eternal, that it is some- 
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thing that stands for eternal good, that 
we receive the torch from those who went 


before and we pass it on to those who 
come after. And we pass it on not merely 
the torch that we have received, but we 
pass it on with the fire burning which we 
put into it, the oil in it with which we 
trimmed the lamp, and the oil furnished 
by every rew generation and every man 
in contact with it, — every man being 
merely one feeder of that flame which goes 
on eternally. 

You have perhaps heard me speak be- 
fore of the Wesley Monument in West- 
minster Abbey, on which are inscribed his 
own words: “‘God buries His workmen 
but carries on His work.” That is the in- 
teresting thing about a university. And 
unless we take that view, not only of the 
university but of the whole community, of 
the whole life of the nation, unless we to 
some extent steep ourselves in that life 
and realize that our duty is to receive what 
is true that is old and to accept what is 
new that is also true and pass it on so that 
our sons may be better than we are, then 
our country will not prosper. But if we 
do that it will prosper, and it will stand 
without foundering all the storms that 
can come upon the ocean of the future. 

After a selection by the Alumni Chorus, 
“Laudate Dominum” — music by Fred- 
erick S. Converse, 93, — Governor Cool- 
idge presented the greetings of the Com- 
monweath of Massachusetts, and made 
a plea for the more worthy support of the 
teachers in the higher institutions of 
learning. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt followed with some brief remarks on 
the threat of Bolshevism and the proper 
method of dealing with it. 

Admiral William S. Sims paid a tribute 
to the work of the College men who 
served in the American Navy, and em- 
phasized the debt that the world owes to 
the British Grand Fleet. 

The Alumni Chorus sang “The Answer 
of the Stars,” the words by M. A. De 
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Wolfe Howe, ’87; the music by Frederick 
S. Converse, 93. 

Senator Lodge in his address dwelt upon 
the necessity of turning to the past for 
guidance and of maintaining the princi- 
ples of ordered liberty which our fathers 
founded. 

With the singing of “Fair Harvard” 
the exercises closed. 


Directors of Alumni Association. 

There were seven candidates for Direc- 
tors of the Alumni Association. The vote 
resulted as follows, the first three in the 
list being elected for the term of three 
years: 


Jeremiah Smith, Jr.,’92.... 659 
John Douglas Merrill, ’89... 605 
Samuel Smith Drury, 01... 563 
Evan Hollister, ’97.... 452 


Sydney Messer Williams, 94 439 
George Fisher Baker, Jr., 99 412 
Francis Gordon Caffey, *91.. S01 


Election of Overseers, 

To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant through the expiration 
of the terms of George Herbert Palmer, 
64, William R. Thayer, ’81, Frederick C. 
Shattuck, ’68, Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, 
and Frederick P. Fish, ’75, five new mem- 
bers were elected on Commencement Day. 
The postal and Commencement ballots 


resulted as follows: 
Postal Com. 
Vote Ve te 
*1, Owen Wister, ‘82........ . 8002 920 
*2,. Thomas William Lamont, ’92. 2487 919 
*3, Julian William Mack, LL.B.’87 1854 534 
*4, Edward Hickling Bradford, ’69 1799 586 


*5, Ellery Sedgwick, ’94.... . 1680 586 
6. John Downer Pennock, ’83... 1275 347 
7. Henry Pennypacker, ’88...... 1202 442 
8. Benjamin Joy, ’05........... 1071 354 
9. Howard Coonley, ’99........ 1070 479 

10. Grer.ville Clark, ’03...... . 1019 423 


11. Henry Bromfield Cabot, ’83... 989 
12, Robert Patterson Perkins, 84. 964 
13. Lawrence Eugene Sexton, ’84.. 964 
14. James Madison Morton, Jr.’91 951 


15. Henry Osborn Taylor, ’78.... 847 
16. Herbert Lincoln Clark, ’87.... 699 
17. Franklin Remington, ’87..... 632 


18. William Mitchell Kendall, ’76. 586 
19. Egerton Leigh Winthrop, Jr.,’85 5°4 
* Elected. 


The total postal vote, 4854, shows an 
increase of 336 over the vote of last year. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 28, 1919. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Miss Annie L. Dexter, securi- 
ties valued at $19,005 on account of her residuary 
bequest to establish the “Charles Dexter Memorial 
Fund” in accordance with the tenth clause of her 
will: 
“|. in memory of my Father, the income there- 
from to be used in encouraging young men to study 
profoundly the English language. 

“Tf the Faculty of said Harvard University can 
so arrange traveling scholarships to enable young 
men to visit Oxford and Cambridgg in England, or 
the Cathedral towns of England, it would surely be 
to their advantage, these scholarships to be known 
as the ‘Charles Dexter Scholarships.’” 

From the estate of Norman H. George, $10,238.88 
his bequest of $10,099 plus accrued interest — “‘for 
the Harvard Dental School . . . the same to be in- 
vested as an endowment fund and the income to be 
used for the general purposes of said School.” 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To Mrs. Franklin B. Ingraham for her gift of se- 
curities valued at $1760 to be added to the principal 
of the “Franklin Temple Ingraham Memorial 
Fund.” 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift of 8509 
to be used at the discretion of Professor Southard 
for work in the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of 8509 for 
explorations or for the purchase of collections for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Jopling for their gift of 
$500 to establish the Richard Mather Jopling Fuad 
in memory of their son, the income to be used for the 
purchase of books on Music for the College Library. 

To the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes for his gift of 
$159 and to Messrs. George Wigglesworth and 
Charles P. Bowditch for their gifts of $100 each for 
immediate use of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. 

To Judge Irving Lehman for his gift of $320.50 
towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to 
increase a certain salary. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 8200 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mrs. James H. Ellison for her gift of a crimson 
handkerchief worn by her husband, James H. Elli- 
son, ’59, while rowing on the College Crew. 


The resignation of Dudley Allen Sar- 
gent as Director of the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium was received and accepted to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


[September 


From March 28 for the remainder of 1918-19 
Edgar Waterman Anthony, Jr., Assistant in Fin 
Arts; Thomas Henry Clark, Assistant in Geology, 
John Kirtland Wright, Assistant in History. 

For one ycar from Sept. 1, 1919: Preston Everett 
James and Robert Fulton Webb, Jr., Assistants in 
Geography; Rexford Sample Tucker, Instructor in 
Mathematics; Oliver Dimon Kellogg, Lecturer on 
Mathematics; Edward Waldo Forbes, Lecturer on 
Fine Arts; FitzRoy Carrington, Lecturer on the His- 
tory of Engraving; George Parker Winship, Lecturer 
on the History of Printing; Frederick Lewis Allen, 
Secretary to the Corporation; W llis Arnold Bough- 
ton, Assistant Director of the Chemical Laboratory 
and Auditor of the Harvard Dining Halls; Fred- 
erick Wilkey, Manager of the Harvard Dining Halls 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 1, 
1919: 

Francis Bowes Sayre, of Law; Kurt Hermann 
Thoma, of Ora! Pathology. 

Voted to change the name of the De- 
partment of Dental Pathology in the Dental 
School to the Department of Oral Path- 
ology. 

Voted to change the title of Charles 
Albert Brackett from Professor of Dental 
Pathology to Professor of Oral Pathology. 

The President nominated Hector James 
Hughes as Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Board of the Engineering School 
from April 28, 1919, until Sept. 1, 1922; 
and it was voted to appoint him. 

The President nominated the following 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Engineering School from April 28, 
1919, until Sept. 1, 1920; and it was voted 
to appoint them: 

Henry Lloyd Smyth, George Chandler Whipple, 
Comfort Avery Adams, Lionel Simeon Marks 
Gregory Paul Baxter. 

Voted to approve the plan for General 
Final Examinations for Degrees as sub- 
mitted by the Committee and accepted 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences at 
their meeting of April 15, 1919. 

The President reported the following 
vote of the Faculty of Architecture: 


“That a course in Architectural Engineering be 
given in the School of Architecture and that satis- 
factory completion of the work lead to the degree of 
Master in Architecture, with the designation ‘in 
Architectural Engineering.’” 


and it was voted to approve the same. 
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Meeting of May 10, 1919. 


The resignation of Frank Burr Mallory 
as Associate Professor of Pathology was 
received and accepted to take effect May 
10, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From March 28 for the remainder of 1918-19: 
Norman Bromfield Cawley, Assistant in Public 
Speaking; Daniel Sargent, Assistant in English; 
Arthur Loring Pitman, Assistant in Chemistry; 
James Montrose Duncan Olmsted, Assistant in 
Zoélogy. 

From April 14 for the remainder of 1918-19: 
Ernest William Goodpasture, Pathologist to the Can- 
cer Commission of Harvard University. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1919: Edward Ballan- 
tine, Instructor in Music; William Henry Blood, Jr., 
Lecturer on Public Utilities; Charles Chester Lane, 
Lecturer on Printing and Publishing; Henry Hallo- 
well Farquhar, Instructor in Factory Management; 
Walter Moreland Stone, Instructor in Office Organi- 
zationand Superintendent of the Laboratory of Busi- 
ness Devices; Clair Elsmore Turner, Instructor in 
Public Health Administration; Frederick Sumner 
Mead, Editor of the Alumni Directory; Mark Antony 
DeWolfe Howe, Biographer of the Harvard Dead in 
the War against Germany. 

For the first half of 1919-20; Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Acting Dean of Harvard College. 

Voted to appoint James Richard Jewett 
a member of the Joint Committee, on the 
Harvard-Andover Library in place of 
George Foot Moore, resigned. 

Voted to appoint Harlan True Stetson, 
Instructor in Astronomy for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for five years from Sept. 1, 1919: 

George Burgess Magrath, Instructor in Legal 
Medicine; Harris Peyton Mosher, Associate in Anat- 
omy and Assistant Professor of Laryngology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Marketing, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1919: whereupon, ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Melvin Thomas Cope- 
land was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Dane Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1919: whereupon, ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Samuel Williston was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Weld Professor of Law, to serve in place of 
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Samuel Williston, from Sept. 1, 1919: 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Henry Moore Bates was 
elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Louis C. Graton for the academic 
year 1919-20. 


Meeting of June 3, 1919. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Fiske, Jr., for their 
generous offer of $8000 to establish a 
scholarship to be called the “‘ Lieutenant 
Charles Henry Fiske, 3rd, Scholarship,” 
the principal to be kept invested with the 
general funds of the University, and its 


income to be awarded annually, at the 


discretion of the University authorities, 
to one or more young men of French na- 
tionality whose homes are in France, 
studying or proposing to study in any 
department of the University; any part 
of the income not so used in any year to 
be so applied in any subsequent year, or 
to be added to the principal. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, securities 
valued at $8000 to be added to the principal of the 
“Charles Dexter Memorial Fund.” 

From the estate of William S. Murphy, $35 addi- 
tional on account of his bequest to establish the 
William S. Murphy Scholarship Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To anonymous friends for the gift of securities 
valued at $47,000 and $3255 in cash to establish 
“*The Wallace ©. Sabine Memorial Fund.” 

To Mrs. Ernest B. Dane for her gift of $2000 to be 
added to the income of “The Wallace C. Sabine 
Memorial Fund.” 

Tothe Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund 
Incorporated for the gift of $10,000 to be cared for 
on the part of the Medical School by a committee 
of three composed of the Dean of the Medical 
School and two others appointed by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, to be used for re- 
search in the treatment of disease, with liberty to 
the committee acting for the Medical School to 
apply it also to the study of the nature and cause of 
disease as well as the treatment. 
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To Messrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and Thomas 
W. Slocum for their gifts of $1000 each, to the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company for the gift of 
$500 and to Mr. Charles C, Jackson for his gift of 
100 towards the expenses of instruction and inves- 
tigation in Industrial Hygiene under the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the National Civic League for the gift of $1000, 
to Mesdames Shepherd Brooks, W. Scott Fitz and 
Charles E. Mason for their gifts of $250each and 
to Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift of $150 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of securities valued at $1902.80 to be added 
to the Harvard Medical Alumni Fund. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for their gifts of $625 each towards sup- 
porting the Bureau of Municipal Research in con- 
nection with the course in Municipal Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1250 for 
the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To Mr. Benjamin B. Thayer for his gift of $1000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 


payment for the year 1918-19 on account of their _ 


annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $330 for 
the “Fund of The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University for Immediate Use.” 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $500 towards the 
cost of the Addressograph in the Directory Office 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $209 
and to Messrs. Frederick P. Fish and James F. Por- 
ter for their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Kidder for his gift of $50 for the Bermuda Biolog- 
ical Station. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $150 towards the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$55 towards the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $265.82 to 
be added to the income of the William Hayes Fogg 
Fund. 

To Mr. Major W. Barber for his gift of $100 for 
Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to 
increase a certain salary. 

To the Central Oil and Gas Stove Company for 
the gift of $100 for the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the New England Zinc Company for the gift 
of $60 toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olmsted for 
their gift of $50 for the purchase of books for the 
library of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. Grenville Clark for his gift of $50 for the 
Law School Library. 
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The President reported the death of 
Crawford Howell Toy, Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, 
Emeritus, which occurred on the 12th 
ultimo, in the 84th year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1919: Dunham Jackson, as 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics; Arthur Dehon 
Hill, as Professor of Law. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From March 28 for the remainder of 1918-19: 
James Coggeshall, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 

From July 1, 1919-July 1, 1920: Frans Edvard 
Hubert Velander, Assistant in Electrical Engineering 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1919: Proctor: Robert 
Pierce Casey, Divinity Hall. 

Assistants: Lloyd Lorenzo Shaulis and Kossuth 
Mayer Williamson, in Economics; Oran Levi Raber 
and David Hunt Linder, in Botany; Archibald Mac- 
Leish, in Government; Joseph Lyons Snider, in Social 
Ethics; James Armstrong Duncan and Edward 
Randolph Gay, in Physics; Robert Winternitz, 
Malcolm Perrine McNair, Joseph Auslander, and 
Benjamin Harrison Lehman, in English. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics: Caleb Perry Patterson, John Dickinson, 
Alfred Chester Hanford, John Alley, Brewer God- 
dard Whitmore, Orren Chalmer Hormell. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Frank Stanton Burns 
Gavin, in Church History; Dorus Powers Randall, 
in Physics; Ondess Lamar Inman and Donald Stuart 
Welch, in Botany; Hovey Jordan, Cleveland Sylves- 
ter Simkins, Herbert Greenleaf Coar, and Jame: 
Montrose Duncan Olmsted, in Zodlogy; Kennett 
Harry Parker, Howard Raymond Tate, Edwin Bax 
ter Damon, Albert Howard Bump, Ernest Lee 
Jackson, Duncan Graham Foster, Edward Mitchell 
Weston, Merrill James Dorcas, Herman Thompson 
Briscoe, and Milan Alexander Logan, in Chemistry. 

Instructors: Arthur Stanwood Pier, Robert 
Wheaton Coues, Brewer Goddard Whitmore, Allen 
French, and Paull Franklin Baum, in English; Wal- 
ter Elwood Vail and Norris Folger Hall, in Chemis- 
try; William Graves Perry, in Architectural Design; 
Archibald Forster McGoun and Rufus Stickney 
Tucker, in Economics; George LaPiana, in Church 
History; Robert Franklin Field, in Physics; Clar- 
ence Erskine Kelley and John Felt Cole, in Asfron- 
omy; Arthur Litchfield Russell, in Electrical Engi- 
neering; Asbury Haven Herrick, in German and 
French; Ray Waldron Pettengill and Friedrich 
Schcenemann, in German; Ramiro Arratia, in Span- 
ish; George Luther Lincoln, Eugene Fred Parker, 
and John Hornicek, in Romance Languages; Edward 
Dudley Tibbits Pousland in French; John Wilson, 
in Modeling; Gordon Maskew Fair, in Sanitary En- 
gineering and Sanitary Inspector; Thurman Los 
Hood, English and Secretary of the Committee on the 
Use of English by Students; Morris Gray, Jr., Secre- 
tary for Employment; Francis Welles Hunnewell, 
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Secretary to the Corporation; Joseph Wright, Super- 
intendent of the Library for Municipal Research; 
Wolfert Gerson Webber, Edward Hickling Bradford 
Fellow in Medical Research. 

The Cancer Commission of Harvard University: 
Robert Battey Greenough, Director; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, Secretary; Roger Pierce, 
Treasurer; James Homer Wright, Pathologist, in 
charge of the Free Diagnosis Service; Ernest William 
Goodpasture, Research Fellow in Pathology; Henry 
Lyman, Research Fellow in Chemistry; William 
Duane, Research Fellow in Physics; William T. Bo- 
vie, Research Fellow in Biology. 

Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert 
Battey Greenough, Channing Chamberlain Sim- 
mons, and Edward Hammond Risley, Surgeons; 
George Gilbert Smith, Assistant Surgeon; Henry 
Asbury Christian and Francis Weld Peabody, Con- 
sulting Physicians; George Richards Minot, Physi- 
cian; Arlie Vernon Book, Assistant Physician; 
George Adams Leland, Jr., Surgeon to Out-Patients; 
Daniel Crosby Greene, Laryngologist. 

For the 2d half of 1919-20: 

Le.turers: William Lytle Schurz, on Latin-Amer- 
ican History and Economics; Edward Burr Van 
Vleck, on Mathematics. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Committee on Division Examina- 
tions in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics: George Grafton 
Wilson, for two years from Sept. 1, 1919; 
Roger Bigelow Merriman, for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1919: Matthew 
Luce, Thurman Los Hood. 

Voted to appoint Horatio Stevens 
White, Professor of German, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1919: 

Raemer Rex Renshaw, Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Research in Pharmacology; William Henry 
Smith and Channing Frothingham, Instructors in 
Medicine; Alexander Swanson Begg, Instructor in 
Histology and Demonstrator in Anatomy. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for five years from Sept. 1, 1919: 

William Henry Robey, Jr., George Richards 
Minot, Assistant Professors of Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Manley Ottmer Hud- 
son, Assistant Professor of Law for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, to approve the 
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report of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports on compulsory 
physical training for Freshmen. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor George H. Edgell for 
the academic year 1919-20, that he may 
serve at the School of Classical Studies in 
the American Academy in Rome. 


Meeting of June 18, 1919. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Richard Black Sewall, securi- 
ties valued at $160,725.50 on account of his residu- 
ary bequest to “‘the corporation of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. . . .” 

From the estate of Gordon McKay, $144,434.57 
additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. Ernest B. Dane for her gift of $50,000 
towards “The Wallace C. Sabine Memorial Fund.’ 

To Mr. David P. Kimball for his gift of $10,000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Julius Goldman for his gift of $1000, to 
Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $750, to Mr. 
Harry Sachs for his gift of $500, to Mrs. Ludwig 
Dreyfuss for her gift of $150 and to Mr. Walter E. 
Sachs for his gift of $50 to increase the income of the 
Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $1800 for the 
purchase of five water-colors for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1025 and 


~ to Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $100 


towards certain salaries. 

To Mr. Horace S. Sears for his gift of $1000 tow- 
ards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $720 
towards a certain salary for 1919-20. 

To Messrs. E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 
for the gift of $500 for the duPont Fellowship. 

To the Lawrence Manufacturing Company for 
the gift of $500 and to Mr. J. Franklin McElwain 
for his gift of $100 towards the expenses of instruc- 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Menorah Society for the gift of 
$100 for the Menorah Prize. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for a 
scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $50 
and to Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift of $25 
toward the expense of opening the Peabody Mu- 
seum on Sunday afternoons, 
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To Mr. Howard Coonley for his gift of 875 for the 
deficit fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann for his gift 
of $25 for the purchase of books for the Department 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

To Mr. Richard H. Troy for his unrestricted gift 
of $1 to Harvard University. 


The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 
Harvarp Civus or New York City 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard College: 

Gentlemen: Members of the Harvard Club of 
New York City desire to establish a Fellowship at 
Harvard University in memory of the late Joseph 
Hodges Choate, of the class of 1852, to be known as 
the Joseph Hodges Choate Memorial Fellowship. 
For this purpose the accompanying draft on The 
Hanover National Bank of New York for $40,000, 
to the order of “Harvard College, Choate Memorial 
Fellowship” is handed to you as a gift from the Har- 
vard Club of New York City. 

Depending upon your acceptance we submit on 
behalf of the Harvard Club of New York City the 
following terms and conditions for the administra- 
tion of the gift, to be governed, however, in their 
execution always by your paramount discretion: 

The principal sum of Forty Thousand Dollars 
($40,000) and any accretions are to be invested and 
cared for as are other principal sums in your hands. 
The income in each year is to be paid to a British 
subject who may come from the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, to study in any department of 
Harvard University, upon the appointment and 
recommendation of the then Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, or of such other officer of 
said University as may be duly authorized. The 
same person may enjoy the Fellowship for not more 
than three years in succession, provided he receives 
a separate appointment for each year. 

Dr. Arthur Shipley, at present Vice Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, on his recent visit to this 
country expressed great interest in the proposed 
Fellowship and suggested that the candidate for the 
Fellowship should belong to one of the following 
groups: 

1. A holder of the degree of B.A. of not more than 
three years’ standing from the time of taking his 
degree. 

2. A matriculated undergraduate of not more 
than three years’ standing from the date of his 
matriculation. 

Unless and until these qualifications are modified 
or amended as hereinafter provided, they may be 
considered to prevail. However, failing a candidate 
from the University of Cambridge, the Vice Chan- 
cellor (or other authorized officer) may select and 
appoint a candidate from any other University in 
the United Kingdom; and failing any candidate in 
any year so appointed, the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College may appoint a holder of the Fel- 
lowship; but should none be appointed, the income 
of the fund for that year shall be added to the prin- 
cipal of the fund. 

It is expected that the holder of the Fellowship 
will reside in Cambridge during the terms of his 
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study, that he will make himself known to the Har- 
vard Club of New York City, where his name will 
be entered in a book kept for that purpose, and that 
he will be given the privilege of the Club during his 
stay at Harvard. 

The terms and conditions for the administration 
of this gift may be modified or amended at any time 
by the mutual consent of Harvard University and 
of the Harvard Club of New York City, acting 
through their respective Governing Boards. 

In establishing this Fellowship in memory of a 
distinguished graduate who was twice President of 
the Harvard Club of New York City and President 
Emeritus at the time of his death, and formerly 
Ambassador of the United States to Great Britain, 
the members of the Harvard Club of New York City 
hope that the bonds will be drawn closer between 
the University at which John Harvard studied and 
the University which he helped to found; and they 
have further in mind that the precedent of this Fel- 
lowship will be followed by the’ establishment of 
other similar Fellowships at Harvard and at other 
Universities and Colleges of the United States and 
of Great Britain, and that such action will surely 
tend to strengthen and increase permanent rela- 
tions of friendship between the two great nations. 
Respectfully, 

Edgar H. Wells 

Langdon P. Marvin 

William Woodward 

William Phillips 

John L. Saltonstall 

Bronson M. Cutting 


Francis R. Appleton 
J. P. Morgan 
Francis Rogers 
Winthrop Burr 
Thomas W. Slocum 
Eliot Tuckerman 

A committee of the 
Harvard Club of New York City 
by Francis R. Appleton, Chairman 

June 19, 1919. 


Whereupon it was tofed that the said 
fund be established in the records and 
accounts of the University upon the terms 
stated in the foregoing letter. 

The President reported the death of 
William Gilson Farlow, Professor of 
Cryptogamic Botany, which occurred on 
the 3d instant, in the 75th year of his 
age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1919: 


Robert Wheeler Willson, as Professor of Astron- 
omy; George Gray Sears, as Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. 

Voted to make the following apppoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1919: 

Proctors: Wayland Potter Blood, A.M.; John 
Charles Carroll, A.B.; Robert Ralston Cawley, 
A.M.; Reginald Coggeshall, A.B.; Harrie Holland 
Dadmun, §S.B.; James Armstrong Duncan, $.B.; 
Ralph Monroe Eaton, Ph.D.; Herman Blyleven 
Esselen, A.B.; Charles Clifton Fichtner; Frederick 
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Coleman Fishback, A.B.; Prentiss French, A.B.; 
Gregory Hankin, S.B., A.M.; John Hornicek, A.B.; 
Windsor Arnold Hosmer, A.B.; Frederick Stillman 
Kingsbury, S.B.; Kenneth Long Maclachlan, A.B.; 
William Edward McCurdy, A.B.; Ezra Kempton 
Maxfield, A.M.; James Louis Moore, A.M.; Ken- 
neth Ballard Murdock, A.B.; Herman Frederick 
Nehlsen, A.B.; John Thomas Noonan, A.B.; George 
Edward Osborne, A.B.; Franklin Vail Peale, S.B.; 
Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, Ph.D.; Irving 
Reynolds, A.B.; Carl Nelson Schmalz, A.B.; Mayo 
Adams Shattuck, A.B.; Lee Irvin Smith, A.M.; 
Joseph Lyons Snider, A.M.; Walter Lee Spring, 
A.B.; Victor Hall Vaughan, A.B.; Joseph Leonard 
Walsh, S.M.; Robert Fulton Webb, A.B.; Roy 
Russell Wheeler; Philip Dudley Woodbridge, A.B. 

Associates in Anthropology: Samuel Kirkland Lo- 
throp, A.B.; George Schwab, S.B., A.M. 

Research Fellows in Physics: George Porter Paine, 
Ph.D.; Robert Alexander Patterson, Ph.D. 

Assistants: William Arthur Berridge, A.M. (Eco- 

mics); Robert Louis Masson, A.M. (Economics) ; 
Ezra Kempton Maxfield, A.M. (English); Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, A.B. (English); Frederick Glover 
White (English). 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics: Frederick Merk, A.B.; Philip Putnam 
Chase, A.M., LL.B.; Frederick Cornwallis Cony- 
beare, A.M., D.D., LL.D., Lecturer in the Divinity 
School. Edward Randolph Gay, A.B., Assistant 
Dean of Harvard College; William Green, S.B., Lec- 
turer on Chemical Engineering; Arthur Eli Monroe, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Economics. 


Graduate Courses in Medicine. 


Associates: Franklin Greene Balch, A.M., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. (Surgery); George Washington Wales Brew- 
ster, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Codman Cobb, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Rockwell Augustus 
Coffin, M.D. (Laryngology); Joseph William Court- 
ney, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); John Henry Cunning- 
ham, Jr., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Lincoln 
Davis, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis Patten Emer- 
son, M.D. (Otology); Arthur Willard Fairbanks, 
M.D. (Neurology); Walter Elmore Fernald, M.D., 
A.M. (Psychiatry); Joel Ernest Goldthwait, S.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Allen Greenwood, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Frederick Lafayette Jack, M.D. 
(Otology); William Fletcher Knowles, M.D. (Oto!- 
ogy); Walter Brackett Lancaster, A.B., M.D. (Op- 
thalmology); Richard Frothingham O’Neil, M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Charles Fairbank Painter, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); John Jenks Thom- 
as, A.M., M.D. (Neurology); George Loring Tobey, 
M.D. (Otology); Harvey Parker Towle, A.B., M.D. 
(Dermatology); David Harold Walker, M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); Hugh Williams, A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 

Instructors: Harold Woods Baker, S.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Charles Henry Hare, A.M., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Thomas Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Proctology); William Augustus Hinton, S.B., M.D. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Oscar Richard- 
son, M.D. (Pathology); Mark Homer Rogers, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George Phippen San- 
born, M.D. (Bacteriology); James Warren Sever, 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Arthur Kingsbury 
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Stone, A.M., M.D. (Medicine); Franklin Warren 
White, S.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Percival Wil- 
liams, M.D. (Proctology). 

Clinical Assistants: John Edward Butler, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Harold Beckles Chandler, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward Keith Ellis, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Francis Patten Emerson, M.D. 
(Laryngology); Edwin Baker Goodall, M.D (Oph- 
thalmology); Ralph Augustus Hatch, S.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Charles David Jones, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); William Liebman, M.D. (Ophthal- 
mology); John Leroy Lougee, M.D. (Laryngology); 
William Holbrook Lowell, M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Roland Chester Mackenzie, M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Daniel Francis Mahoney, M.D. (Surgery); Charles 
Galioupe Mixter, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel 
Niles Morse, Litt. B., M.D. (Anesthesia); Hugo 
Bruno Charles Riemer, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Lincoln Fleetford Sise, A.B., M.D. (Anesthesia); 
Henry Burt Stevens, M.D. (Ophthalmology). 

Assistants: Philip Challis Bartlett, M.D. (Medi- 
cine); William Parsons Boardman, A.B., M.D. 
(Bacteriology); Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Cleaveland Floyd, M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Harry Winfred Goodall, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Horace Gray, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Walter 
Alden Griffen, M.D. (Medicine); David Alexander 
Haller, M.D. (Medicine); William Liebman, M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Lesley Hinckley Spooner, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Nathaniel Knight Wood, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine). 

Fellows in Otology: John Hammond Blodgett, 
M.D.; Leon Edward White, A.B., M.D. 

Teaching Fellow: Gordon Berry, A.B., M.D. 
(Laryngology). 

From Sept. 1, 1919: Lincoln Ware Riddle, Ph.D. 
Associate Curator of the Cryptogamic Herbarium; 
Roland Thaxter, Ph.D., Honorary Curator of the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium; Edgar Huidekoper Wells, 
A.B., Secretary of the Harvard Commission on 
Western History. 


Voted to appoint George LaPiana, a 
member of the Faculty of Divinity for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint George Gray Sears, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint Robert Wheeler 
Willson, Professor of Astronomy, Emeritus, 
from Sépt. 1, 1919. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics, to serve for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1919: whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Warren Milton Persons was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1919: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
was elected. 
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Voted to approve the recommendations 
of the Committee on the Graduate School 
of Medicine. 

1. That the title of Graduate School of Medicine 

be changed to Courses for Graduates. 

2. That the administrative details of manage- 
ment be in the hands of Dr. Begg, whose title 
shall be that of Assistant Dean of Graduate 
Courses of the Medical School. 

3. That all reports upon graduate instruction, 
where such reports are of general interest, 
shall be made to the Faculty of Medicine. 

. That the Assistant Dean in charge of these 
Courses be requested to encourage graduates 
to pursue advanced and continuous work upon 
a relatively small number of inter-related sub- 
jects 

Voted to rescind the vote of March 10 
granting leave of absence to Professor 
George P. Baker for the first half of 
1919-20 and to grant him leave of ab- 
sence for the second half of 1919-29. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Mr. 
John G. Hart for the academic year 
1919-20. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, May 12, 1919. 

The following twenty-three members 
were present: Judge Grant, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Boyden, Davis, Elliott, Felton, Fish, 
Forbes, Frothingham, Hallowell, Hollis, 
Lee, Marvin, Morgan, Palmer, Roo:zevelt, 
Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, 
W. S. Thayer, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 31, and April 14, 1919, electing 
Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth, Professor of 
German, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919; 
Percy Williams Bridgman, Professor of 
Physics, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919; 
Harvey Nathaniel Davis, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919; Robert Matteson Johnston, 
Professor of Modern History, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919; Herbert Wilbur Rand, 
Associate Professor of Zoilogy, to serve 
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from Sept. 1, 1919; George Sharp Ray- 
mer, Associate Professor of Mining, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1919, were taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 28, 1919, approving the plan 
for General Final Examinations for De- 
grees as submitted by the Committee and 
accepted by the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences at their meeting of April 15, 1919; 
and said vote was laid over for considera- 
tion and action at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 28, 1919, communicating 
the following vote of the Faculty of 
Architecture: ‘‘That a course in Archi- 
tectural Engineering be given in the 
School of Architecture and that satis- 
factory completion of the work lead to the 
degree of Master in Architecture, with 
the designation, “in Architectural Engin- 
eering’’; and said vote was placed on file. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 28 and May 10, 1919, 
appointing Francis Bowes Sayre, Assist- 
ant Professor of Law for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1919; Kurt Hermann Thoma, 
Assistant Professor of Oral Pathology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1919; Hector 
James Hughes, Chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Engineering School, 
from April 28, 1919, until Sept. 1, 1922; 
appointing the following members of the 
Administrative Board of the Engineering 
School from April 28, 1919, until Sept. 1, 
1920: Henry Lloyd Smith, George Chand- 
ler Whipple, Comfort Avery Adams, 
Lionel Simeon Marks, Gregory Paul 
Baxter; changing the title of Charles 
Albert Brackett from Professor of Dental 
Pathology to Professor of Oral Pathology; 
appointing George Burgess Magrath, 
Instructor in Legal Medicine for five years 
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from Sept. 1, 1919; Harris Peyton Mosher, 
Associate in Anatomy and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Laryngology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1919; Harlan True Stetson, In- 
structor in Astronomy for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1919; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected the fol- 
lowing Inspectors of Polls for the election 
of Overseers on next Commencement 
Day: Principal Inspector: Philip G. 
Carleton, Class of 1899. Assistant In- 
spectors: John R. Lazenby, Class of 
1905; Wallace D. Dexter, Jr., Class of 
1907; A. Barr Comstock, Class of 1908; 
John E. Searle, Class of 1908; William A. 
Cole, Class of 1909; Fayette W. Denio, 
Class of 1909 ; Campbell Bosson, Class 
of 1911; Charles E. Cotting, Jr., Class of 
1911; Parkman D. Howe, Class of 1911; 
Charles W. Hubbard, Class of 1912; Ar- 
nold W. Hunnewell, Class of 1912; Robert 
W. Knowles, Class of 1912; Richard B. 
Wigglesworth, Class of 1912; Edward B. 
Watson, Class of 1912 non gr.; Floyd G. 
Blair, Class of 1913; Nevil Ford, Class of 
1913 s; Francis S. Moulton, Class of 1913; 
George S. Silsbee, Class of 1913; Charles 
Weston, Class of 1913; Oliver Wolcott, 
Class of 1913. . 

The Board also voted that the President 
of the Board be authorized to fill any 
vacancies that may arise in the office of 
Inspectors of Polls for the election of Over- 
seers on next Commencement Day. 

On account of the expiration of Dr. 
Shattuck’s term of service as Overseer 
on next Commencement Day, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, with the consent and 
approval of the Board, appointed Mr. 
Wigglesworth as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board in place of 
Dr. Shattuck. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Medical 
School and the Dental School, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
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Committee they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Felton presented and read a pre- 
liminary report of the Committee to Visit 
the Engineering and Mining Schools, and 
after debate thereon, said report was re- 
ferred to the President and Fellows for 
such action as they shall see fit to take 
thereon. 

Judge Swayze presented a brief oral 
repert of the Committee to Visit the Law 
School. 

Mr. Frothingham presented and par- 
tially read Reports of the Committees to 
Visit the Divinity School, and Appleton 
Chapel and Phillips Brooks House, and 
they were referred to the Executive Com- 
mitiee. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 13, 1919. 


The following twenty members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of 
the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Boyden, Davis, Felton, Fish, Forbes, 
Frothingham, Hallowell, Lee, Marvin, 
Morgan, Palmer, Shattuck, Slocum, 
W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wiggles- 
worth. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 28, 1919, approving the plan for 
General Final Examinations for Degrees 
as submitted by the Committees and 
accepted by the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences at their meeting of April 15, 1919, 
laid over from the preceding meeting of 
the Board, was taken from the table, and 
after debate thereon, and upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Fish, the Board zoted to con- 
sent to said vote. 

Upon the recommendation of the Exec- 
utive Committee, the Reports of the Com- 
mittees to Visit the Divinity School and 
Appleton Chapel and Phillips Brooks 
House were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Judge Grant presented and read a Re- 
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port from the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms of all the 
College Commons, and it was accepted 
and placed on file, and the Secretary of 
the Board was instructed to express to 
the Committee the appreciation of the 
Board of this interesting Report and of 
the recommendations made therein. 

Mr. Slocum presented the Report of 
the Committee on Botany, and it was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Forbes presented the Reports to 
Visit the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, and on Zodlogy, and added oral 
comments and criticisms thereto, and 
they were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Marvin presented and read a part 
of the Report of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, and it was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, the 
President of the Board appointed the fol- 
lowing Special Committee of five mem- 
bers of the Board upon the subject of a 
war memorial: Messrs. Marvin, W. R. 
Thayer, Boyden, W. S. Thayer, Forbes. 

Mr. W. R. Thayer presented a brief 
oral report of the Committee on French 
and other Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures, and Judge Grant a brief oral 
report of the Committee on English. 


Stated Meeting, June 19, 1919. 

The following twenty-two members 
were present: Judge Grant, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Boyden, Davis, Elliott, Fish, Forbes, 
Frothingham, Greene, Hallowell, Lee, 
Marvin, Morgan, Palmer, Roosevelt, 
Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wigglesworth. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted, and said 
records were approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
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of May 10, 1919, electing Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, Professor of Marketing, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1919; Samuel Willis- 
ton, Dane Professor of Law, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919; Henry Moore Bates, Weld 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1919, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 
The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 3, 1919, appointing Man- 
ley Ottmer Hudson, Assistant Professor of 
Law for five years from Sept. 1, 1919, and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 
The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 3 and June 18, 1919, ap- 
proving the Report of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports on com- 
pulsory physical training for Freshmen; 
appointing for three years from Sept. 1, 
1919, Raemer Rex Renshaw, Assistant 
Professor of Chemical Research in Pharma- 
cology; William Henry Smith, Instructor 
in Medicine; Channing Frothingham, 
Instructor in Medicine; Alexander Swan- 
son Begg, Instructor in Histology and 
Demonstrator in Anatomy; appointing 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1919, William 
Henry Robey, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Medicine, George Richards Minot, Assist- 
ant Professor of Medicine; appointing for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1919, Matthew 
Luce, Thurman Los Hood, members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; appoint- 
ing George Gray Sears, Professor of Clin- 
ical Medicine, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1919; Robert Wheeler Willson, Professor 
of Astronomy, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1919; Horatio Stevens White, Professor of 
German, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1919. 
George La Piana, a member of the Fac- 
ulty of Divinity for one year from Sept. 
1, 1919; George Louis Meylan, Director 
of Physical Education and a member of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences from 
Sept. 1, 1919; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 18, 1919, electing Warren 
Milton Persons, Professor of Economics, 
to serve for three years from Sept. 1, 1919, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 18, 1919, ‘‘ That the name 
of Maurice Smith be transferred in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue from the list of 
Bachelors of Arts, cum laude, to be en- 
tered in the Quinquennial Catalogue as of 
1919 to the list of Bachelors of Arts, 
summa cum laude, in a subject or related 
subjects as of the Class of 1919. 

“That the name of Joseph Alvin Van 
Bergh be transferred in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue from the list of Bachelors of 
Arts, cum laude, to be entered in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue as of 1919 to the 
list of Bachelors of Arts, magna cum 
laude in a subject or related subjects as of 
the Class of 1919”; and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 18, 1919, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following per- 
sons, recommended therefor by the Facul- 
ties of the Several Departments of the 
University respectively; and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of said 
degrees, and further voted that the Secre- 
tary be instructed, in accordance with the 
precedents of previous years to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said de- 
grees. 

The total number of said degrees is 751. 
(The list of Degrees appears in the Uni- 
versity Gazette.) 

The President of the Board announced 
that he had appointed William DeFord 
Beal, of the Class of 1911, and Leverett 
Saltonstall, of the Class of 1914, as Assist- 
ant Inspectors of Polls for the Election 
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of Overseers, in the place of Fayette W. 
Denio, of the Class of 1909, and Richard 
B. Wigglesworth, of the Class of 1912, 
resigned. 

The Secretary of the Board reported 
that the following Reports of Visiting 
Committees had been approved by the 
Executive Committee, and ordered to be 
printed: Fogg Art Museum and Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, presented June 19, 
1919; Museum of Comparative Zodélogy, 
presented May 13, 1919; Zodélogy, pre- 
sented May 13, 1919; Botany, presented 
May 13, 1919; Military Science and Tac- 
tics, presented May 13, 1919. 

Mr. Appleton presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the School of 
Architecture, and Mr. Marvin a prelim- 
inary Report of the Special Committee 
upon the subject of a War Memorial, and 
they were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Judge Grant presented a Report from 
the Committee to Visit the Kitchens and 
Dining Rooms of all the College Com- 
mons, accompanied by the resignation 
from this Committee of its Chairman, 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott, and it was accepted 
and placed on file. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted 
that the Special Committee upon the 
Subject of a War Memorial be discharged 
from further service, and that in place of 
this Committee the President of the 
Board, and the President of the Uni- 
versity, be requested to appoint from the 
President and Fellows, the Board of 
Overseers, and the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity, a new and enlarged Special Com- 
mittee upon the Subject of a War Me- 
morial. 


Special Meeting, July 7, 1919. 

The following nine members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the Uni- 
versity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
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Forbes, Frothingham, Higginson, Lee, 
Sedgwick. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Forbes was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was omitted. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of June 18, 1919, electing Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., Professor of Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1919; William McDougall, 
Professor of Psychology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1920, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


The first dinner for the secretaries of 
classes which were to hold reunions this 
year came in May, and was a successful 
beginning of a custom that the College 
hopes to keep up. Myra‘ Nichols White, 
99, and Madeleine Brewer Francke, °16, 
dined at Bertram Hall; Mabel Harris 
Lyon, 97, the president of the Alumnz 
Association, and Marguerite Kimball, °04, 
at Eliot Hall; Sarah Yerxa, 94, and Bea- 
trice Jones, "18, at Whitman Hall; and 
Helen Lovejoy Forbes, ’09, and Dorothy 
Tewksbury, °14, at Barnard Hall. After 
the dinner Grace W. Landrum, '98, the 
head of Whitman Hall, invited all the sec- 
retaries to Whitman Hall living room. 
This conference brought out many things 
interesting to the classes, and was of par- 
ticular help as the Alumnz Association is 
just making its plans for some sort of or- 
ganization of class secretaries, so that the 
classes may keep in touch with one another. 

On May 16, at the invitation of the 
Council, the foreign delegates of the Child 
Welfare Conference holding a series of 
meetings in Boston came to Bertram Hall 
for luncheon, after having been received 
by President Lowell in University Hall. 
This was one of the most interesting gath- 
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erings that Radcliffe College has ever had, 
because there were delegates from Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Italy, Serbia, and 
Japan. Miss Julia Lathrop, the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau in Washington, 
came with the foreign visitors. The Col- 
lege was most glad to have a chance to 
offer its hospitality. 

On May 22 Dr. Augusta Williams, the 
war worker sent over by the Radcliffe 
Alumne Association, spoke at an open 
meeting in Agassiz Theatre. Before the 
meeting she was entertained at luncheon 
at the Dean's house, and after the meeting 
she dined at Barnard Hall. She told of 
her work from the beginning in an intim- 
ate way, as her audience was made up for 
the most part of past students of Radcliffe 
College who had been standing close be- 
hind her in whatever she had done. Dr. 
Williams made them all feel the great 
interest of her experience, and made them 
glad for the energy and vitality which she 
had taken to the work. Another meeting 
at the College was one which was held in 
May by Professor Morize. It was a con- 
ference on the teaching of French. There 
were questions asked from the floor, and 
some discussion, because at the meeting 
were not only those undergraduates who 
were looking forward to teaching as a pro- 
fession, but also graduate students who 
had already had years of experience. 
When the question of the strength of 
teaching as a profession is being asked 
more or less by undergraduates who are 
being attracted in other directions, a 
meeting of this kind is of very great worth. 

Sefiorita deMaeztu from Spain, who 
came to visit the College in June, told an 
interested audience at Bertram Hall about 
the work and the life of girls in Madrid. 
After dinner at the Dean's house, the 
guests went over to Bertram Hall for the 
speaking. There they were joined by 
Sefior José Castillejo, Delegate of the 
Spanish Ministry of Public Instruction, 
who also spoke. One of the unusual things 
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of the year has been that the College has 
had brought to it in a personal form news 
of educational ideas and problems from 
so many different countries. We have 
been told about small points that are 
under discussion, and many times we 
have found that the questions are ourown. 

This year for the first time in two years 
there was an Open Idler. On May 16 and 
17 Milestones was given to good audi- 
ences. The Choral Society had a joint 
concert with the Harvard University 
Choir in Sanders Theatre, and under Dr. 
Davison’s leadership they gave a splendid 
concert, making the entire audience feel 
the fine training that they had had. Later 
the two organizations sang in Appleton 
Chapel the Francis Boott Prize composi- 
tions. At the time of the out-door song 
competition, held late in May, which was 
won by the Freshmen, the Junior class 
gave a pageant in honor of the twenty- 
fifth year of our existence as Radcliffe 
College. The arrangement was simple, 
but there was a great deal of feeling in 
the presentation, and the audience real- 
ized this particularly at the moment when 
curtains drawn aside at the top of Agassiz 
House steps showed Mrs. Agassiz’s pic- 
ture, which we are used to seeing hanging 
at the end of the Agassiz House living 
room. 

A new combination of clubs was ar- 
ranged by the girls this spring. We have 
had combinations before in the College 
that showed that the trend was to join 
and not to separate. This combination is 
almost as unusual as the one that joined 
together the Suffrage, Anti-Suffrage, and 
Socialist Clubs in the Civics Club. It is a 
combination of all the language clubs and 
the Cosmopolitan Clubs, so that the 
French, the German, and the Spanish 
Clubs are under one general name, the 
International Club. The Victory Loan 
drive during the spring was very success- 
ful, and the chairman, Helen Taussig, ’21, 
at its close made a splendid report, which 
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was presented to the Council at its June 
meeting. The girls also raised money for 
the American Women’s Hospitals, and 
for the Salvation Army drive. 

Just after the close of lectures the Dean 
went to Richmond, Va., to make the 
Commencement speech for the Collegiate 
School for Girls. For the first time this 
year the officers of Student Government 
were invited to make a report to the Asso- 
ciates at their June meeting. The report 
from the Alumne to the Associates was 
made by Christina Hopkinson Baker, ’93. 
At this same meeting there were the fol- 
lowing elections: Professor Fred Norris 
Robinson as a member of the Council for 
seven years; Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner as a member of the Associates for 
three years; Marian Blackall Miller, ’11 
(Mrs. Hans W. Miller) as a member of 
the Associates, on the nomination of the 
Alumna, for six years. 

Class Day, the 18th of June, was 
again a normal Class Day, with lights in 
the yard, and refreshments. After sirg- 
ing by the Glee Club, the Seniors as 
usual sang their sorgs on the steps cf 
Agassiz House, where they gave their 
banner into the hands of 1922. Alumnze 
Day, the following Saturday, was more 
elaborate than it had been in other years, 
as the Alumnez Association officers had 
spent a great deal of time and thought in 
making the day a special one for the grad- 
uates. In the theatre there were two per- 
formances of a living magazine called 
Radcliviana, which brought to the minds 
of the graduates many people and things 
that they had known in other years; and 
of The Playroom, written by Doris Hal- 
man, ’16, which Professor Baker was good 
enough to put on for the pleasure of 
Alumne Day. During the entire after- 
noon the Class of 1912 had a sale of lemon- 
ade and things to eat under the apple 
tree, and thus raised a considerable sum 
for their fund. 

The Baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, 
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June 15, was preached by the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, of the Yale School of Religion. 
The Senior class, and many of the candi- 
dates for graduate degrees, marched from 
Fay House to the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Congregational, led by their offi- 
cers. 

The Committee on Resources of the 
College, after an interval of a year when 
there was no meeting, met again this 
year. There was most interesting discus- 
sion about the advisability of starting a 
living endowment fund. The question of 
certain heavy expenses that the College 
must meet this summer was also laid be- 
fore the members. The library has out- 
grown its present accommodations, and 
although the extensive changes that the 
College wants, and hopes in time to have, 
are not possible this year, a certain por- 
tion of the work has to be done. Stacks 
are to be built in the basement, and a new 
elevator for books and for the use of the 
librarians is to be installed. Further plans 
for making the Committee on Resources 
the useful organization that it ought to be 
were also developed. 

The meeting of the Radcliffe Union was 
changed from its usualdate, and came 
on the Tuesday before Commencement. 
The luncheon and the business meeting 
were both held at Bertram Hall. During 
Commencement week the Union offered 
the hospitality of its club room at 138 
Bowdoin Street, Boston, to all past stu- 
dents of Radcliffe College. 

At the Commencement exercises in 
Sanders Theatre, Wednesday, June 18, 
the speaker for the day was the Rev. 
Charles Edwards Park. He said in part: 
“It is a bewildering outlook that the 
world presents to-day, though by no 
means a hopeless one. Perhaps the clear- 
est impression that the thoughtful observ- 
er gets from his survey of the field of 
human activity is the need of a ciearly 
defined purpose in life, the need of some 
definite aim. It is nothing short of inspir- 
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ing to think what great things mankind 
might accomplish if only some supremely 
worthy ambition could be put in command 
of humanity’s spiritual and material re- 
sources. Our eyes have been opened to 
the irresistible power that can be devel- 
oped through proper organization of the 
military resources of a group of nations. 
It would be possible to develop a power 
even greater in our peaceful pursuits and 
ambitions by a corresponding philosophi- 
cal organization of the world’s available 
resources. But however we may feel 
about the world’s universal acceptance of 
a great common ideal, of a great common 
collective purpose, there can be no doubt 
in our minds about the possibility, and the 
desirability of beginning life with an in- 
dividual purpose carefully chosen and 
clearly held in view. That which we per- 
haps despair of the world’s doing coliec- 
tively may be done, and in order to get the 
most out of life, must be done separately. 
No two decisions can be the same. But 
that there shall be some answer and some 
decision is the important thing. The dan- 
ger to avoid is lack of objective — aim- 
lessness. The saddest fallacy which was 
ever uttered is this one which affirms that 
the object of life is just to live. What we 
need, to correct that fallacy, is the voice 
of philosophy and religion to tell us that 
human life is not its own end, but that 
human life exists for an end greater than 
itself; and that no human life is properly 
understood save as it is generously con- 
secrated, with all its scientific safeguards 
and enriched powers, to that end greater 
than self.” He ended his talk with a spe- 
cial charge to the Seniors, spoken directly 
to them. 

Mabel Daniels, °00, 
charge of the music, but as she was not 
able to lead on Commencement Day, her 
place was taken by Erdine Tredennick, 
°17, who did so much for our music when 
she was in college. The head usher this 
year was Emilie Everett, 10. The mar- 
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shals for the Alumnz procession, who 
come each year from the twenty-fifth year 
class and the tenth year class, were Rose 
Sherman, 94, and Louise Hannon, ’09. 
The college marshal, who has charge of 
the procession of officers and distinguished 
guests, was Christina Hopkinson Baker, 
93. 

The candidates for degrees were pre- 
sented by the Dean as follows: 2 A.A.’s, 
100 A.B.’s, 19 A.M.’s, and 2 Ph.D’s. 
Professor Fred N. Robinson, Acting Presi- 
dent for the half-year, conferred the de- 
grees. The Wilby Prize, for the best 
original work in any department, was 
divided between the two candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree, Gertrude Chase and 
Marian Irwin. The Phi Beta Kappa 
Prize was also divided, going to Elizabeth 
Boody and Mary L. Johnson, of the Junior 
Class. The Captain Jonathan Fay Di- 
ploma and Scholarship for the Senior who, 
inthe judgment of the Academic Board, 
had shown the greatest promise, was 
awarded to Ethel Maude Spurr. The 
holders of the two scholarships at Woods 
Hole, which Radcliffe offers each year, are 
Kathrene Adams, °19, and Helen Heizer, 
21. 

At Commencement the following gifts 
from classes were announced: from the 
Class of 1894, $525, and from the Class of 
1904, $100, both for the general endow- 
ment fund; from the Class of 1909, 
$1300, and from the Class of 1914, 
$1000, both for the Mary Coes Endow- 
ment Fund; from the Class of 1910 the 
offer of a tree and seat in memory of Lucy 
Fletcher, ’10; from the Class of 1919, two 
850 Liberty Bonds. The Class of 1911 
turned over to the Treasurer of the College 
$2997.54, the fund which had been col- 
lected for the Ruth Holden Fellowship. 
This fund is to be added to until it reaches 
$10,000. Another interesting gift from a 
former student came from Babette Her- 
man Rosenberg, ’05, $100 to buy books 
for the library in memory of Elizabeth 
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Dean Francis, 04, who was really a class- 
mate of Mrs. Rosenberg, although she 
completed her work for the degree in 
three years, and took the degree a year 
earlier than her class. 

The Alumnz did not hold a luncheon 
this year on Commencement Day. In- 
stead it was possible for any one who 
wished to have luncheon at Agassiz House. 
as the business meeting was held there 
at half-past two. Mrs. Lyon, the presi- 
dent of the Alumnz Association, pre- 
sided at this meeting. Reports from vari- 
ous committees were read. Miss Sarah 
Yerxa, who had been appointed by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne as the 
Radcliffe representative on the committee 
which is to see about the financing of 
the new club house of the Association in 
Washington, spoke to the Alumnz to 
rouse their interest in this project. The 
Association plans to have a charming 
house converted to the use of its members, 
which shall be an international centre for 
college women. 

The Alumnz dinner was held in the 
living room of the Harvard Union. Mrs. 
Lyon presided. Rachel Taylor Fitz spoke 
for the twenty-fifth year class, and Flor- 
ence Sullivan for the class that has been 
out ten years. The Dean spoke of the 
degree takers of the day, and of what 
they had given to the College during the 
time that they had worked there. She 
then told the Alumnz some of the hap- 
penings of the college year, some of the 
problems that had already come to the 
College for settlement, and others that 
would come. The next speaker was Dr. 
Williams, who summarized her work in 
France, telling a little of what she had 
seen of the work of the great helping 
agencies. She spoke specially of the grati- 
tude of the French to America for her 
money, her willing hands, and her sym- 
pathetic understanding of the nation. 

Professor John L. Lowes spoke of the 
meaning of the humanities in the present 
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time of unrest. Literature is the interpre- 
tation of life of all time. From it as from 
nothing else one gets the knowledge that 
is vital, the vision that is the power of 
seeing into things and through things, the 
imagination that is the power of seeing re- 
lations, and transferring one’s self into the 
other man’s place. In these days when 
women are meeting the problems that 
come with changes in economic status and 
political standards, when college men re- 
turning to their course from service are 
asking for “real” things, the humanities 
have again a strategic part. 

Dr. Robinson was the last speaker. His 
talk was an interesting one on the tenden- 
cies in modern education. The standards 
of a liberal college education are threat- 
ened to-day by attempts made, on the 
false plea that they are democratic meas- 
ures, to lower standards for admission, 
and to make the training within the col- 
lege excessively vocational. The interest 
of American education lies in the preser- 
vation of the liberal college and of a suit- 
able preparation leading up to it. We 
should not divide American school or 
college students into the vocational and 
the liberal; we should cherish the ideal 
which cannot be attained, but which used 
to be freely spoken of in the early days 
of Harvard College — that all the Lord’s 
people should be prophets. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Firretp Worx, 20. 

The Class of 1919 chose the following 
officers: First Marshal, Henry Corwin 
Flower, Jr.; Second Marshal, Robert 
Ellsworth Gross; Third Marshal, Cass 
Canfield; Treasurer, Lloyd Kirkham 
Garrison; Secretary, George Cary Bar- 
clay; Class Committee, Edward Law- 
rence Casey, Francis Parkman; Class Day 
Committee, Charles Arthur Clark, Jr., 
Chairman, George Lewis Batchelder, Jr., 
Russell Cobb, George Daniel Flynn, Jr., 
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David Allen Freeman, Jr., William Rice 
Odell, Jr., Morris Phinney; Photograph 
Committee, Philip Zach, Chairman, 
George Abbott Brownell, Robert Mc 
Allister Lloyd, Jr.; Orator, Francis Whit- 
ing Hatch; Ivy Orator, Frederick Marcus 
Warburg; Odist, Robert Tyng Bushnell; 
Chorister, Mayo Adams Shattuck; Poet, 
James Russell Parsons, whose place was 
taken by Robert Crockett Rand. 

The baseball team had a not wholly 
successful season. After suffering defeat 
from many of the smaller 
the nine went to Princeton and _ lost 
by a score of 4-3. In the next game of 
the series on Soldier’s Field Harvard 
won 5-4, and in the third game at 
Ebbetts Field, Brooklyn, W. B. Felton, 
19, held Princeton to only two hits, 
and Harvard won the deciding con- 
test 8-0. 

Against Yale, however, Harvard did 
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not fare so well, losing the first game, at 
New Haven, 2-1, and the second, on 
Soldier’s Field, 10 to 8. 

Robert W. Emmons, ’20, short-stop, 
was elected to captain the nine for next 
year. 

The following players received their 
letter in baseball: W. W. McLeod, capt., 
R. W. Emmons, R. P. Hallowell, T. 
Meehan, J. Knowles, W. B. Frothingham, 
K. W. Perkins, R. H. Bond, H. P. King, 
E. L. Bigelow, E. S. Hardell, W. B. Fel- 
ton, and F. K. Bullard. 

Harvard lost the university crew race 
after a heartbreaking pull in which Yale 
was hard pressed until the middle of the 
third mile. Then Harvard caught two 
crabs, dropped back something over a 
length, and was unable to regain the dis- 
tance lost. The freshman two-mile race 
was closely contested and won by Har- 
vard with a slight margin. The second 
eights rowed a very close race. After 
taking a lead at the start, Harvard main- 
tained the distance throughout and led 
by one second’s time at the finish. 
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The following men received the Var- 
sity letter: Wendell Davis, C. F. Batch- 
elder, E. S. Brewer, F. B. Lothrop, J. F. 
Linder, M. E. Olmstead, F. B. Whitman, 
capt., D. Leighton, E. L. Peirson. 

Wendell Davis, 21, was elected to cap- 
tain next year’s crew. 

On the track, Harvard triumphed over 
Princeton in a dual meet at Cambridge 
by a score of 65 1-2 to 51 1-2 points, but 
against Yale, under unfavorable track 
conditions of mud and rain, Harvard lost, 
64 1-4 to 52 3-4. William Moore, ’19, was 
elected captain late in the spring to re- 
place Ames Stevens,’19, who had for some 
time been acting captain. D. F. O’Con- 
nell, 21, was the most spectacular runner 
of the season, for he not only captured one 
first place against Princeton, and two first 
places against Yale, but also won the mile 
run in the Intercollegiate Meet in 4 min- 
utes 23 3-5 seconds, thereby equaling the 
Harvard record set in 1911 and winning 
the record gold medal given by the H.A.A. 

Moore was reélected captain of the 
track team for next year. 

Among the college runners selected to 
represent the United States in the Inter- 
allied Games outside of Paris, W. Moore, 
19, and R. W. Harwood, ’21, pole-vault- 
er, were sent from Harvard, and sailed 
early in June. 

New interest was given to the football 
prospect when Robert T. Fisher, ’11, was 
appointed coach for next fall to succeed 
P. D. Haughton, who has for so many 
years coached his teams to victory. From 
the time of his graduation, Fisher, as 
assistant under Coach Haughton, has 
been an important factor in developing 
the University elevens. He has declared 
his intention to follow in the main points 
the “Haughton system.” 

The freshman baseball nine won from 
Yale, but lost to Princeton in a twelve 
inning game. The freshman track team 
was defeated by Yale. 

With a final total of over $124,500, the 
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College Victory Liberty Loan drive was 
closed; the amount was increased to 
$160,900 by sales to the Faculty and 
Graduate Schools. During the second 
and third loans, campaigns were carried 
on in Cambridge by undergraduates, 
bonds amounting to $35,370 and 467,850 
being sold in the second and third drives 
respectively. 

Among the events of undergraduate 
literary life was the absorption by the 
Crimson of the Illustrated. .The Illus- 
trated went out of business in the first 
week of June, and all its property bas 
been taken over by the Crimson, which 
will publish, commencing with the open- 
ing of college in the fall, a fortnightly 
illustrated sepia supplement containing 
pictures of student activities. 

The Crimson has announced the follow- 
ing elections: President, Fifield Workum, 
20; Managing Editor, W. J. Loucer- 
back, °20; Editorial Chairman, A. E. 
Kirk, ’20; Business Manager, W. W. 
Rowe, ’20; Librarian, J. U. Nef, °20; 
Assistant Managing Editors, D. W. 
Bailey, ’21, M. Buffington, ’21, T. S. 
Lamont, ’21, and H. D. Smith, ’21; 
Assistant Business Manager R. W. Har- 
wood, °20; as news editors, H. S. Villard, 
21, and H. Cabot, °£2; as editorial edi- 
tors, J. G. King, Jr., 20; and G. C. Noyes, 
20; as business editors, W. Slade, °21, 
G. W. Howe, ’21, and E. V. Otis, ’22. 
The Crimson also announced the election 
of the following Illustrated editors; to the 
News Department, J. H. Quirin, 719, W. 
R. Swart, °19, R. L. Strout, 19, J. C. 
Dowd, ’20, H. B. Slingerland, ’20, and 
F. T. Pratt, ’22; to the Business Depart- 
ment, W. A. Wood, °19, H. K. Guinzburg, 
21, R. Fiske, ‘20, R. R. Eisendrath, °20; 
to the newly created Photographic De- 
partment, R. W. Barton, ’21, S. W. For- 
dyce, 21, C. H. Holladay, ’21, F. S. 
Whiteside, ’22, R. A. Cutter, ’22, and 
W. M. Houghton, ’22. 

On May 9, the Lampoon published a 
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number burlesquing the Boston Trans- 
cript number; it went through five edi- 
tions and was the greatest success that 
the Lampoon has made in years. The 
Lampoon has announced the election of 
F. T. Hammond, Jr., ’22, to the editorial 
board, and the reélection of its former 
officers for next year. 

The Advocate announced the foliowing 
election of officers: L. K. Garrison, °19, 
President; S. B. Colby, ’21, Secretary; 
R. E. Larsen, ’21, Treasurer; C. R. Lar- 
tabee, 19, and E. O. Otis, ’22 were 
elected to the board. 

The class of 1920 has decided to erect 
a gate in memory of the 14 members of 
their class who died in the war out of the 
448 in service. A committee of the fol- 
lowing juniors was appointed: L. T. 
Lanman, chairman, Y. H. Buhler, M. H. 
Dill, T. D. Falvey, C. H. Munsell, G. 
Tilton, T. Wharton, and F. Workum. 
The gate will be erected over the drive 
from President Lowell's house, and will 
be completed next spring and unveiled 
during the graduation week of the class. 

One hundred and sixty undergraduates 
were effectively engaged in work at settle- 
ment houses of Cambridge and Boston 
under the direction of the Social Service 
Committee of Phillips Brooks House. 
This number is only slightly smaller than 
in 1917. The Social Service Committee, 
which has organized and directed the 
work and found opportunities for volun- 
teers, was made up of the following men: 
G. C. Barclay, 19, chairman: F. K. Bull- 
ard, 20, secretary; W. W. McLeod, ’19, 
associated charities; H. de C. Ward, ’20, 
entertainments; R. Pierce, °19, J. S. 
Higgins, ’20, G. C. Noyes, '20, A. Hough- 
ton, 21, G. C. Lee, 21, J. A. Sessions, ’21, 
inspectors; H. M. Fleming, unc, Christian 
Association; D. H. Read, °19, deputa- 
tions; P. Hofer, ’21, clothing collections. 
In the fall, an extensive program of Ameri- 
canization will be carried on in various 
settlement houses. This work will be con- 
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ducted with the codperation of the City 
Council and the Y.M.C.A. under the direc- 
tion of J. N. Borland, ’21, who has been 
appointed to head the new committee. 

Preparations for the military courses 
which will be offered next year are now 
in full swing. In order to promote inter- 
est and enlarge the enrolment, an under- 
graduate committee of five will be ap- 
pointed. The complete set of material 
for instructional purposes has already 
arrived; one complete firing battery of 
3-inch material; one gun and caisson of 
French, British, and American 75 mm. 
guns, 4.7 inch American rifle, 155 mm. 
Schneider Howitzer, 155 mm. G.P.F. 
rifle; and fire control instruments, includ- 
ing wireless and telephone outfits. There 
are also some forty horses for riding and 
draft work. All of this outfit is being kept 
at the Commonwealth Armory through 
kindness of the State authorities. The 
instruction will be under the direction of 
Col. R. F. C. Goetz and his assistants, 
Major Franklin L. Miller and Capt. 
James B. Dick. 

At a meeting of the Memorial Society 
in the middle of May, J. G. King, °20, 
was elected Secretary, and C. W. Eliot, 
‘2nd, °20, was elected Treasurer for the 
coming year. At the special Memorial 
Day services held under the auspices of 
the Memorial Society at Sanders Thea- 
tre, Ex-Governor Augustus E. Willson, of 
Louisville, Ky., was the principal speaker. 

Among the revivals of interclass games 
in all sports was the victory of the 1920 
class crew on the Charles River Basin 
course. This crew later raced the cham- 
pionship Yale Class crew at New Haven 
and won by some ten lengths of open 
water. 

The Phi Beta Kappa baseball team 
also met Yale in a fierce contest at New 
Haven. The Yale honor men were not 
able to collect enough of their fellow 
members to make up a full team, but 
after borrowing for the afternoon several 
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of the Harvard players, they managed 
to win by a margin of one run. 

To lead the tennis team for next year, 
G. W. Helm, 20, has been elected cap- 
tain. Tennis during the last spring was 
more than ever a popular sport, and there 
was no little competition for places on the 
team. J. A. MacDonnell, 21, was elected 
captain of the wrestling team for 1919- 
20; S. K. Bolton, ’21, was reélected cap- 
tain of the rifle team, with T. G. Hol- 
combe, 21, again acting as manager; the 
championship of the University Golf 
Tournament was won by R. H. Wales, 
19, capiain of the golf team during the 
spring; the Carrol] Cup for single scull 
races was won by W. C. Chanler, ’19. 
The Musical Clubs elected the following 
officers: G. Henderson, ’21, president, and 
C. H. Warner, °21, vice-president; the 
Glee Club elected the following officers: 
M. H. Dill, '20, leader, and J. F. Lautner, 
21, secretary; the Geological Club the 
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following officers: P. E. James, ’20, presi- 
dent, A. Clark, ‘22, vice-president, E. C. 
French, ’20, secretary, J. G. Woodworth, 
treasurer. 

A silver loving cup, twenty inches in 
height, has been presented to the Ath- 
letic Association in memory of D. J. P. 
Wingate, °14, by his wife, to be awarded 
to the “‘best-all-around”’ player on the 
baseball team. This gift, which will be 
known as the “ Wingate Memorial Cup,” 
will be kept in the Union Trophy Room, 
and the name of the winner each year 
will be engraved on it. 

A new precedent was set on May 12 
when the Student Council and the Poard 
of Overseers met in joint session to dis- 
cuss “The Relation of the College to the 
Student.” Although this subject was 
hardly entered into, the meeting was very 
interesting, for it showed to the members 
of the Board the working of undergradu- 
ate organizations. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


** The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** Tt becomes more and more difficult te assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. {t sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
ia the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
tation and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is emitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1858. 

George Washington Copp Noble was 
born in Somersworth, N.H., Nov. 1, 
1836, the son of Col. Mark Noble. He 
died in Cambridge, June 7, 1919. He 


prepared for Harvard at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, and entered the class of 1858 
in sophomore year. On graduation he 
obtained an ushership in the Public 
Latin School, Boston, which he retained 
until September, 1860, when he entered 
the Harvard Law School. At the same 
time he accepted a proctorship in Har- 
vard College. In March, 1861, he was 
appointed a tutor of Latin at Harvard. 
In May, 1861, in New York, he married 
Laura, daughter of Rev. Dr. Francis 
Lister Hawkes, rector of Calvary 
Church. Mrs. Noble died five years ago. 
In 1863 he received the degree of A.M. 
from Harvard and the following Janu- 
ary was offered a professorship in Latin 
in Washington University, St. Louis. 
Two years later he moved back East 
and opened the school in Boston of 
which he was principal-emeritus when 
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he died. Among those whom he there 
prepared for college was the present 
President of Harvard. In 1868 he was 
elected an overseer of Harvard College, 
and in 1872 was reélected for a term of 
six years. Since the death of Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Green, he had been the sole sur- 
viving member of the board of over- 
seers of Harvard College which ap- 
proved the selection of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot as president of the university in 
1869. He was one of the thirty-four 
original members of the St. Botolph 
Club and for many years was a vestry- 
man of Christ Church, Cambridge. 


1861. 
CHARLES Storrow, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

John Ritchie, born in Boston, Aug. 4, 
1836, son of Uriah and Susan Rand 
Ritchie, died at Jackson, N.H., July 11, 
1919. In 1863 he was commissioned Ist 
lieutenant and Quartermaster of Col. 
Shaw’s Regiment, 54th Massachusetts, 
serving till June, 1865. He was married 
at Milton, in 1866; his wife died within 
a year. Always fond of outdoor life, he 
made a walking trip of 300 miles with 
Garrison; he took canoe trips of 500 and 
700 miles with other friends; he sailed 
to the Mediterranean in a barque of 
only 321 tons; and he climbed Mont 
Blanc in 1867. In 1875 he made a bal- 
loon ascension near Boston; later that 
year he made a tour through Russia, 
Turkey, and Greece. In June, 1876, he 
was married at Dresden to Miss Schoepf- 
fer of that city, who survives him. He 
continued his trips to Europe; also to 
Tunis and Algiers. He was very de- 
cided on political issues, was active in 
the Mugwump days of 1884 and in the 
movements for Civil Service Reform, 
Tariff Reform, and later still in the 
Anti-Imperial League. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Scientific Society, 
N.E. Anti-vivisection Society, Good 
Government Association, and Director 
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of the Massachusetts Cremation So- 
ciety, at whose chapel at Forest Hills 
his funeral took place July 13. His home 
for many years was at Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. He had no children. 


1862. 
Cartes P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Five of the Class have died during 
the year: Keegan, Edmands, Huide- 
koper, Tilton, Hedge. Of the sixteen 
surviving members, eight came to 
Commencement. One of the Class lives 
in China, one in Honolulu, three in 
California, one in Chicago, one in New 
York. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Class was 
held at Young’s Hotel, Wednesday 
evening, June 18. To fill vacancies 
E. B. Robins and M. M. Cutter were 
elected on the Class Committee. The 
annual dinner followed the meeting. — 
Horace Parker Chandler died in Ja- 
maica Plain, June 7, 1919. He was born 
in Boston, Sept. 13, 1842. He fitted for 
College at the Boston Latin School. In 
the autumn of 1864 he removed to Chi- 
cago, and commenced the study of the 
law in that city. On account of ill 
health he was obliged to give up study- 
ing; and in June, 1865, he engaged in 
the publishing business, the firm being 
E. B. Meyers & Chandler, law publish- 
ers. He remained in Chicago as a pub- 
lisher until June, 1868, when he re- 
turned to Boston. While living in Chi- 
cago, he was the regular correspondent 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, in 
which paper his family had an interest 
for many years. He sailed for England 
July 28, 1868, and remained abroad 
until November of the same year. Re- 
turning to Boston, he opened an office 
Jan. 1, 1869, as a real estate and mort- 
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gage broker, residing in Jamaica Plain. 
Since 1875 he was corresponding secre- 
tary of the Boston Port and Seamen’s 
Aid Society (Father Taylor’s Home), 
11 North Square, Boston. Since 1899 
he had edited the Mariner’s Advocate, the 
Society’s publication. In the summer 
of 1883, during a tour in the north of 
Europe extending as far as Finland and 
St. Petersburg, he wrote a series of 
letters that appeared in the Advertiser. 
He also wrote for many years for the 
Boston Evening Transcript, over the 
signature of “Orac,” and also wrote 
more or less, since leaving college, for 
the daily and weekly press and for 
magazines. During the years 1884 and 
1885 he edited and published Every 
Other Saturday. During the years 
1891-96 he compiled an anthology en- 
titled “The Lover’s Year-Book of 
Poetry.’ This was in six volumes, three 
series of two volumes each, published 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


1866. 
Cnares E. Strrarron, Sec., 
70 State Street, Boston. 
There were present at Cambridge at 
Batchelor, Blake, 
Emerson, Fenno, 


Commencement: 

Carpenter, Dixon, 
Flagg, Gregg, Haskins, Hayes, Leon- 
ard, Perry, Peirce, Sargent, Stoddard, 
Storey, Stratton, Underwood, Vinton, 
Ward, Wheeler, Williams — twenty- 
two in all. — William Gilson Farlow, 
son of John Smith and Nancy White 
(Blanchard) 
their six children, was born in Boston, 
Dec. 17, 1844, where he lived until his 
thirteenth year, when his parents re- 
moved te the village of Newton Corner. 
His first school was kept by Mrs. Finn, 
wife of the celebrated comedian, on 
High Street. At eight he went to the 
Quincy Grammar School on Tyler 
Street, where he received a Franklin 
medal, and later to the English High 
School, another 


Farlow, and the oldest of 


where he_ received 
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Franklin medal. The year 1861-62 
he spent at the Boston Public Latin 
School in Mr. Francis Gardner's room. 
He studied for the most part by him- 
self, not reciting with the class, en- 
deavoring to learn Latin and Greek 
enough to enter College in a year. 
He was admitted to Harvard College 
at the July examination in 1862, at 
the age of seventeen years and seven 
months, and graduated in 1866 with 
good rank as a scholar. He 
member of the Pierian Sodality and 
played in several concerts as pianist. 
He was treasurer 
the O.K. and at the Senior 
election was Class 
He said at graduation: “I have no 
definite plans for life. 
ticular fondness for music and botany.” 


was a 


and secretary of 
Class 
chosen secretary. 
I have a par- 


After graduating, he studied anatomy 
with Professar Jeffries Wyman at Cam- 
bridge, until November, 1867, when he 
entered the Harvard Medical School, 
remained till May, 1869, 
when he was appointed house surgeon 


where he 


to the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. Here he remained till May, 
1870, when he received from Harvard 
University the degree of M.D. 
months later he was appointed assist- 
ant in botany in the University. He 


Two 


went to Europe in June, 1872, and re- 
mained there two years, principally in 
Germany and France, studying botany. 
In July, 1874, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Harvard Univer- 
About the time he 
chosen a membe: of the Académie des 
Sciences Naturelles, of Cherbourg, and 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. In September, 1877, he was 


sity. same was 


made Professor of Cryptogamic Botany 
at Harvard. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard in 1896, 
Glasgow in 1901, and from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1904, and the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. from Upsala 
in 1907. He died at Cambridge June 8, 


from 
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1919, after a short illness. He was mar- 
ried, Jan. 10, 1900, at Cambridge, to 
Lilian Horsford, daughter of Mary 
L’Homme-Dieu Horsford and the late 
Professor Eben Norton Horsford. His 
wife survives him. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, See., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class dinner was held at the 
Algonquin Club on the evening of 
Wednesday, June 18. Forty men were 
present and had a picture taken on the 
steps of the clubhouse just before the 
dinner. On Commencement Day we 
were the hosts at the Phillips Brooks 
House at what is said to have been a 
very luncheon. We then 
farmed part of the procession for the 
alumni exercises. Afterwards we took 
automobiles and went to the house of 
Thomas P. Beal, Class Secretary, at 
Beverly, where a very pleasant after- 


successful 


noon tea was given. — One pleasant 
feature of the dinner on the 18th was 
the presentation by the members of the 
Class to the Secretary of a handsome 
silver waiter and tea-set. The following 
men were present at the dinner: Apple- 
ton, Beal, Becker, Bigelow, E. Bow- 
ditch, J. H. Bowditch, Bradford, Bran- 
nan, Brett, Browne, Bridge, Capen, 
Chapman, Cushman, Fox, Gallagher, 
Gray, Hall, Hayward, H. S. Howe, 
Holdredge, Lawrence, Learned, Loring, 
Mackintosh, Mason, Mose- 
ley, Peabody, Palmer, Pickering, Pope, 
Rawle, Richards, R. G. Shaw, G. R. 
Shaw, Safford, Stanwood, Simmons, 
Wyman. 


Morison, 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
249 Bacon St., Waltham. 
Day sixteen 
members of the Class were present: 
Brooks Adams, Alexander, Buckmin- 


On Commencement 
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ster, Burnham, Laurence Curtis, Louis 
Curtis, Huntress, Lincoln, Littlefield, 
Nourse, Parkman, Scudder, 
Spaulding, Swan, and Ticknor. A light 
lunch was served as usual at 45 Thayer, 
and the members were the guests of 69, 
the fifty-year class at Phillips Brooks 
House. — William Bradley Buckmin- 
ster died at his summer home at 
Beach Bluff, July 27, of heart trouble. 
He had led a very active business life 
and was interested in various financial 
and mining interests. In his home city, 
Malden, he had served in the Com- 
mon Council, had been Water Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Joint Water 
Board of Malden, Melrose, and Med- 
ford. He is survived by his wife and two 
sons, the eldest, William R. Buckmin- 
ster, having been a Captain in the 
101st Infantry of the famous 26th Divi- 
sion. — Henry Parkman has_ been 
elected to fill the vacancy in the Class 
Committee. 


Sanger, 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class observed the forty-eighth 
anniversary of its graduation by a din- 
ner at the Algonquin Club on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, June 18. Those 
present were: Barnes, Bigelow, Booth, 
Bullock, Burnett, Chapin, Chase, Chen- 
ery, Deming, Ela, Emerton, 
Gerrish, Hagar, Jackson, Lamb, Lodge, 
Mayhew, Nesmith, Otis, Pearce, Pills- 
bury, Shepard, Stedman (H. R.), Story, 
Whitney (W. F.), and honorary mem- 
ber Prof. E. L. Mark, Michigan Uni- 
versity, 1871. The 
thoroughly informal without any set 
speeches. 


Eustis, 


occasion was 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 
The Class celebrated its 47th anni- 
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versary by a motor trip to Concord, 
where we were met by Holland and 
under his guidance lunched under the 
pines on the shore of White Pond. 
Eighteen of the Class were present, 
and thanks to Hutchins, who provided 
the lunch, to Holland who gave us a 
feast of Concord strawberries, and to 
the beauty of our surroundings, we had 
a most enjoyable occasion. In the eve- 
ning we dined at the Union Club, the 
Secretary, with the assistance of Arthur 
Lord, presiding, and making the occa- 
sion entirely informal. Hutchins spoke 
feelingly of what we ought to do for our 
returning boys, while Babbitt rejoined 
that perhaps we ought rather to con- 
sider what our boys are going to do to 
us. Tufts gave us an interesting talk on 
Canada, and particularly Acadia, and 
told how students from all the Prov- 
inces are turning to Harvard. Hubbard 
and Beaman also spoke, and Thwing 
by request gave us interesting extracts 
from his diary of a voyage around Cape 
Horn in 1870. Those present at the 
dinner were Allen, Almy, Babbitt, 
Beaman, Brown, W. Burgess, Gibson, 
F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, Hubbard, 
Hutchins, Kidder, Lincoln, A. Lord, 
Miller, Sheldon, Thwing, Tufts, T. F. 
Waters, and White; in addition to 
the most of these, Holland and Titus 
were with us at Concord, and at the 
Commencement meeting at Thayer 8, 
Baker, Bird, Goldthwaite, who graduated 
with the class of 1882, having left us 
in 1870, Guild and Palmer, making 
27 in all who appeared on this anniver- 
sary, out of the 49 graduates and 10 
other members now known to be living. 
At the Commencement meeting the 
Secretary presented brief memorials of 
Elliot, Hill, and Richardson, and his 
of the Class Fund. —C. G. 
Kidder has moved his law offices to 55 
Kilby St., New York City. — At the 
annual meeting of the “ Rhode Island 


report 
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Society of the Cincinnati,” on July 4 
last, Charles Howland Russell was 
elected president. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

George Gorham Walbach died in 
Boston, July 27, 1919. He was the son 
of Louis A. B. and Penelope R. (Wil- 
liams) Walbach, and was born at Pikes- 
ville Arsenal, Md., Sept. 29, 1852. 
After taking his degree at the Boston 
Law School he practised for a short 
time in Boston, and then removed to 
Scituate, where he passed his life in 
farming. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
405 Sears Building, Boston. 

David Little Withington, who was 
born in Newburyport, died in Hono- 
Julu, July 21, 1919. In Hawaii, where 
he had lived for the past eighteen years, 
he was the head of the leading law firm, 
Withington & Castle. Before going to 
Hawaii, he was a resident of San Diego, 
Cal., and represented that district in 
the State Senate. His five sons all 
served in the War. One of them, David 
Little Withington, Jr., while a Harvard 
student, died last October at an officers’ 
training camp. Another son, Leonard, 
was a lieutenant at Fort Worth, Texas. 
His son Paul was a lieutenant overseas: 
and has been doing great athletic work 
in England. — H. B. Morse, living in 
England, has been recently made a 
member of the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. — David Sears, who 
has been living in England the last four 
or five years, is contemplating a trip 
home this summer. — E. L. White- 
house, who has been connected with the 
State Department, has resigned. He 
is making his headquarters at the Met- 
ropolitan Club, Washington, D.C. 
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1875. 
Warren A. Rien, Sec., 
Brockton. 

F. P. Fish received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Science at the Com- 
mencement at Trinity College. — 
Frank Carter died at North Woburn, 
April 4, 1919, of cerebral hemorrhage. 
He had been ill for several years, but he 
retained his position as Manual Train- 
ing Instructor in Boston until Decem- 
ber, 1918. He was son of Rheuel and 
Martha (Thomas) Carter, and was 
born at North Reading, Feb. 27, 1851. 
He fitted for College at Woburn High 
School. After graduation he was teach- 
er at Boston Latin School until Decem- 
Until August, 1878, he was 
engaged in farming. From August, 
1878, for two years he was teacher 
in Wilmington High School, and 
Superintendent of Schools in 1879. 
Afterwards he was teacher in High 
School, Lexington, in Gloucester, and 
again at Wilmington High School. 
During the last eighteen years he had 
been teaching manual training in Bos- 


ber, 1875. 


ton, having previously completed a 
course in sloyd and a regular wood- 
working course at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which in- 
cluded joiner, wood-turning, and pat- 
tern work. He was married in Boston, 
Nov. 20, 1876, to Mary Walker Emery, 
who. with two children, survives him. 
—Ellius Albert Emerson died at 
Haverhill, May 8, 1919, after a surgical 
operation. He was son of Albert and 
Sarah A. (Greenough) Emerson, and 
was born in Haverhill, Sept. 1, 1853. 
After graduation he took a post-gradu- 
ate course at Harvard, and later taught 
in the High Schools at Lawrence, Wil- 
mington, and Haverhill. 
For the greater part of the time since 
1877 he was farming at Haverhill, en- 
gaged in the production and sale of 
He was a member of, 


Groveland, 


milk and fruit. 
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and had held offices in, numerous agri- 
cultural societies, and was a member of 
the Scheol Committee at Haverhill, 
the Massachusetts Single Tax League, 
and the Equal Suffrage League. He 
was married at Haverhill, Dec. 24, 
1881, te Aurelia Anna Gardner, of 
Salem, N.H., who, with six children, 
survives him. — Rev. Reuben Kidner 
died of apoplexy, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, in Boston, May 16, 
1919. Impressive funeral services were 
held at Trinity Church, of which he was 
Assistant Minister, on Sunday, May 
18. Sixteen members of the Class were 
present. The burial was at Mt. Au- 
burn. He was son of James Frederic 
and Selina (Organe) Kidner, and was 
born at Bristol, England, March 18, 
1848. 
four years, and then entered the Boston 
Latin School, where he fitted for College. 
After graduation he studied at the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
and received the degree of S.T.B. 
in 1878. He was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Paddock in June, 1878. He was 
rector of Ascension Church, Ipswich, 
from 1878 to February, 1882, when he 
became assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and held the position 
During the summer 


He was engaged in business for 
e > 


until his death. 
months he had charge of Emmanuel 
Chureh at Dublin, N.H., since 1883. 
He was married at Cambridge, July 3, 
1878, to Katherine Clinton Simonds, 
who died in Boston, June 19, 1917. He 
is survived by a son, Dr. Frederic 
Clinton Kidner, Harvard, 1900, and 
Harvard Medical School, 1904. At the 
morning service in Trinity Church, on 
the day of the funeral, Rev. Alexander 
Mann, Rector of the Church, likened 
him to Barnabas, friend and companion 
of St. Paul, whose quiet but indispens- 
able work stands out in the Acts of the 
Apostles as characteristic of all that is 
noble and virtuous in man. 
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“Barnabas may be compared to our 
friend,” said the speaker. ‘‘In his long, 
blameless life, which had no room for 
the fanciful, or the unreal, in the moral 
and spiritual characteristics, in the 
guiding impulses, in the motive power 
to act quietly but effectively — in all 
traits the two were most 
startlingly alike. 

“Both had the same uncalculating 
generosity, and gave at all times, right 
and left, in response to all sorts of calls. 
Both had the same spontaneous sym- 
pathy with every form of human suffer- 
ing and grief; both possessed the same 
wonderful and rare virtue — rarest of 
all Christian virtues — unselfish humil- 


men 


ity. If asked to name one of his salient 
points of character, I should say, ‘ His 
joy in praising the good deeds of other 
people.” I never knew a man who took 
such unquestioning happiness in what 
other people were able to do. His power 
of friendship, and his appreciative 
praise, of which we have so little in these 
days, or criticism, were motive powers 
in his great and generous life. 

“Like Barnabas, also, living with St. 
Paul, a shadow of a towering personal- 
ity, so he lived here under Phillips 
Brooks; like Barnabas, he was broad- 
ened and strengthened, and made more 
sweet by his daily contact with his 
leader. He lived in the background, 
rather than in the foreground of public 
and ecclesiastic life — along the se- 
questered roads of life he kept the even 
tenor of his way. It was not until he was 
down that even his friends 
knew how varied and far-reaching had 


stricken 


been his ministry of consolation in this 
city. Hence,. the expressions of grati- 
tude for what he had done came pouring 
in from all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. We thank God that we 
have benefited by the example of a hu- 
man life supremely manifesting the 
moral beauty of Jesus Christ, and the 
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grace of an unselfish and glad human- 
ity.” — Charles Whitman Wetmore 
died of apoplexy, June 1, 1919, at his 
summer home at Greenwich, Conn. 
He had been ill for some weeks. He was 
the son of Frederick Pomeroy and S. M. 
Wetmore, and was born at Hinckley, 
Ohio, October 6, 1854. He fitted for 
College at Marquette (Mich.) High 
School. After graduation he studied 
at Harvard Law School, receiving the 
degree of LL.B. in 1877. After a year 
in Europe, he went to New York City 
and entered the office of Barlow & Ol- 
ney as clerk. In 1883 he was admitted 
to the firm, which afterwards became 
Barlow & Wetmore, and continued un- 
til May 1, 1894. In 1893 he became 
President of the North American Com- 
pany, and later President of the Detroit 
Edison Company, managing it, as also 
a number of public service corporations 
of which he was a director, with marked 
success. In 1912 he organized the Mon- 
tana Power Corporation, becoming 
its first President. Considerations of 
health demanded that he should curtail 
his activities, and in 1913 he resigned 
from substantially all his corporate 
offices and went to England, taking a 
place at West Byfleet, in the County of 
Surrey, known as “Little Lavender.” 
When the war broke out, he returned 
to this country, built himself a home in 
Washington, D.C., and spent his time 
there and at his summer home. He was 
a member of the Harvard, University, 
Midday, Down ‘Town, Sewanaka 
Yacht, New York Yacht, and Piping 
Rock Clubs. He married Elizabeth 
Bisland, Oct. 6, 1891, in New York 
City, who survives him. — Francis 
Barton Gummere died suddenly of 
heart disease, May 30, 1919, at Haver- 
ford, Pa. He was the son of Samuel 
Jones (President of Haverford College) 
and Elizabeth H. (Barton) Gummere, 
born at Burlington, N.J., March 6, 
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1855. He graduated at Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., July 10, 1872, receiving the 
degree of A.B., and then engaged in 
business. Afterwards he studied law in 
Philadelphia, and in September, 1874, 
joined our class at Harvard. In 1875 
he received the degree of A.M. from Ha- 
verford College. From 1875 to 1879 he 
taught English and German in the 
Friends’ School, Providence, R.I. He 
was twice absent studying in Europe, 
first for eleven weeks (summer, 1876), 
and secondly for eight months (June, 
1878, to March, 1879). November, 
1879, he resigned his position, and 
studied at Leipsic, Strasburg, and Frei- 
burg. He received the degree of Ph.D. 
in January, 1881, at Freiburg — thesis, 
“The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor.” He 
returned home, March, 1881. From 
October, 1881, until June, 1882, he was 
instructor in English in Harvard Col- 
lege, and elected in 1882 an honorary 
member of Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He was reappointed for 
the next year, but resigned to take the 
position of head master of the Swain 
Free School at New Bedford, a founda- 
tion of a former citizen of that place, 
but not then organized for work. He 
organized the school, and remained in 
charge of it until June, 1887. He was 
appointed Professor of English in Hav- 
erford College, with one year’s leave of 
absence abroad. He resigned his posi- 
tion at New Bedford, and spent July, 
1887, to September, 1888, with his fam- 
ily, abroad, first studying at Christiania, 
Norway, for two months, and then 
working regularly, for the rest of the 
time, at Berlin. He began work at 
Haverford College, Sept. 25, 1888, 
where he was engaged at the time of his 
death. He was married at Burlington, 
N.J., September 14, 1882, to Amelia 
Smith Mott, who, with three children, 
survives him. In an appreciative arti- 
cle in the Nation for July 26, 1919, 
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Charles Wharton Stork, g ’03, writes: 
“Those who knew Professor Gummere 
both as a scholar and as a man realize 
that in him was united a twofold genius. 
To a degree peculiarly rare in this gen- 
eration he combined the virtues of doing 
and of being. He was a great scholar 
and a great personality ” 


1877. 
Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

James Byrne has added $20,041 to 
his original subscription of $129,959 
to the Harvard Endowment Fund, spe- 
cially designated “‘for the purpose of 
founding a prefessorship on adminis- 
tration law in the Harvard 
School.” This fund now amounts to 
$150,000, and is applied to the “ Byrne 
Professorship of Administration Law.” 


Law 


-—— The Class voted at Commencement 
to accept with thanks the gift from the 
widow of John F. Tyler, of a valuable 
collection of Harvard Class Reports 
running from 1853 to the present time. 
They were assembled by him, while Class 
Secretary, and are now available for use 
by any one, whether a member of the 
Class or not, at the office of the present 
Secretary, but they cannot be taken 
from the room. — The Secretary can 
supply other Class Secretaries, or col- 
lectors of Class Reports, with copies of 
the Secretary’s Reports of ’77, num- 
bers 3 to 6, inclusive, also copies of the 
interesting ‘‘ Report of the Celebration 
by the Class of 1877 of Harvard Col- 
lege of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
its graduation,” and some other print- 
ed class matter perhaps of interest to 
This 
offer is not necessarily confined to 
Harvard men. 


collectors of Harvard material. 


1879. 
Samuet C. Bennett, See., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 
The Class dinner this year, forty 
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years after graduation, was at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, on the evening of 
June 18. Anthony, Atherton, Baily, 
Bennett, Briggs, Burlingham, Casas, 
Clapp, Conant, J. T. Coolidge, Curtis, 
Ellis, Galloupe, Hodgdon, Hodges, 
Holmes, Homer, Houghton, Hudson, 
Hutchins, Keyes, Kidder, Lawrence, 
J. W. Mitchell, Munroe, Morris, Mul- 
ligan, Newhall, Nunn, Patten, Rand, 
Richardson, Shute, Sibley, Stone, Swift, 
Temple, J. E. Thomas, Blanchard, J. S. 
Mitchell, Willard were present, forty- 
one in all. Shute presided at the table, 
and Richardson at the piano. Patten 
read some verses of his own written in 
memory of classmates’ sons who had 
fallen in the Great War. They are 
printed in “ Varia” in this issue of the 
Macazine. He also recited in mem- 
ory of Hale the following verses trans- 
lated from Callimachus. 


“They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were 
dead. 

They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter 
tears I shed. 

I wept when I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down 
the sky. 


“And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian 
guest, 
A handful of grey ashes Jong, long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, 
awake. 
For Death he taketh all away, but these he cannot 
take.” 
Greetings from Taussig, who was in 
France, and from Burr, who was just 
about to leave New York for that coun- 
try, were read, and greetings also from 
Almy, Andrews, Ayers, Baylies, Craw- 
ford, Felton, Greene, Putnam, Robbins, 
Swayze, Wright and others who were ab- 
sent. Several of those present made in- 
formal remarks. The Class sent its good 
wishes together with an inspiring token 
of esteem to each of the Classes of 1873 
and 1881, which were also dining at the 
University Club, and received in return 
hearty thanks and an appropriate token 
from each Class. The dinner was much 
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enjoyed by those present and it was the 
general opinion that the Class have a 
dinner next year. The Class sent a 
hearty vote of thanks to Walter Cary 
for his generous invitation to all class- 
mates to be his guests at the recent 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in June last, in Buffalo, N.Y.— A 
business meeting of the Class was held 
as usual on Commencement Day at 
18 Holworthy, and about twenty-five 
members were present. The Secretary 
was instructed to publish forthwith a 
bulletin containing matters of general 
interest to the Class, and to publish a 
more complete report as soon as con- 
venient. Our latest report is that pre- 
pared by Hale and published in 1914. 
— Clapp has given $5000 to the Uni- 
versity to be used in the purchase of 
books for the Department of Economics 
under the advice of Taussig or his suc- 
cessors in that Department. — Taussig 
has resigned from the United States 
Tariff Commission and will return to 
work in Cambridge. President Wilson 
wrote him as follows: 


Tue Ware Hovse 
WaAsHINGION 
19 June, 1919, 
My Dear Dk. Tavssic: 

I cannot tell you with what regret I accept, at 
your urgent request, your resignztion as a Member 
of the United States Taritf Commission, to take 
effect as of August first. Your services have been so 
helpful that I had hoped that you would feel at Jib- 
erty to continue them, but since you give reasons 
which I am not at liberty to contest for withdrawing 
1 can only express my admiration, my appreciation, 
and my deep regret. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Hon. F. W. Tavssta, 
Chairman United States Tariff Commission. 


1880. 
Joun Wooppscery, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

William Henry Alley was born in 
Lynn, on Jan. 10, 1859, the son of John 
B. and Hannah M. Alley. His father 
was a well-known member of Congress 
and prominent at one time in railroad 
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affairs. He prepared for College at 
Chauncy Hall and Hopkinson’s schools 
in Boston. He became a member of his 
father’s firm of John B. Alley & Co., do- 
ing a general leather business in Bos- 
ton, in June, 1881, and continued with 
succeeding firms until the business was 
sold to the American Hide and Leather 
Company in 1899. Most of this period, 
however, he spent in the Middle West 
in connection with other business inter- 
ests. He was for a number of years 
president of the Indiana & Illinois Rail- 
road and made his home in Chicago. 
After giving up active business, he 
traveled extensively in Europe and the 
East, and spent several summers in 
yachting on the Atlantic Coast. In 
1905 he built himself a home in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., which became his per- 
manent residence. He took much inter- 
est in local affairs and especially in the 
movement for good roads. During the 
war he was chairman of the Local Ex- 
Board. He was married on 
1880, to Nellie Gardner, of 
On June 13, 1919, both he 
wife were almost instantly 


emption 
July 6, 
Chicago. 
and _ his 
killed in an automobile accident which 
took place near Crescent City in north- 
ern California, while they were on their 
way to visit friends in Oregon. — 
Robert Bacon died on May 29, 1919. 
A biographical sketch: appears in an- 
other place in this number of the Mac- 
AzINE. — Vanderlynn Stow was born in 
San Francisco, Cal., on July 17, 1859. 
He died at the Lane Hospital in that 
city on July 13, 1919, after undergoing 
an operation for gall stones. He was 
the son of William Whitney and Ann 
E. (Paterson) Stow. His father was a 
well-known attorney, for many years 
with the Central Pacific 
Stow prepared for College 


connected 
Railroad. 
at Urban Academy in San Francisco. 
In College he was prominent in athletics 
and rowed in the famous University 
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Crew captained by Gen. Bancroft. Af- 
ter graduation he returned to San Fran- 
cisco, and in 1882 became a member of 
the firm of Thomas Day & Co., gas fix- 
tures and fine metal work. Later the 
business was incorporated and he be- 
came president of the corporation. 
Stow had been a trustee for some years 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
and several years ago became treasurer 
and business manager of that institu- 
tion, a position of large responsibility. 
He was active in the business and civic 
life of his native city, and one of the 
best-known citizens. He had been Pres- 
ident of the famous Bohemian Club 
and a prominent member of other social 
organizations. He was for several years 
president of the local Harvard Club and 
one of the best-known and most be- 
loved of the Harvard men on the Pa- 
cific Coast. He was married on Oct. 1, 
1885, to Bessie W. Ellis, daughter of 
Col. Henry Ashfield Ellis, U.S.A., and 
their son Ashfield (Harvard, 1912), is 
an attorney practising in San Fran- 
cisco. At the time of Stow’s death his 
wife was seriously ill in the same hospi- 
tal. His illness was entirely unexpected, 
as he had been in apparently rugged 
health. 


1881. 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Frank S Williams died at New York 
April 13, 1919. He was born at New 
Orleans, Sept. 26, 1859, the .son of 
Francis West, and Laura Anna (Smith) 
Williams. Having previously taken 
with highest honors the degrees of B.S. 
and B.A. at the College of the City of 
New York, he entered the class of 1881 
as a junior. After graduation, for the 
next nine years, he was connected with 
his father’s firm, Williams, Black & Co., 
commission merchants in cotton, grain, 
and coffee — during the last four years 
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as partner. He then became interested 
in the development and mangement of 
Southern properties, always living in 
New York, though 
sively in the South. During his whole 


traveling exten- 


life he was active in politics, serving 
on various committees, especially in 
relation to the tariff and currency, in 
city, state, and national campaigns. 
He was prominent, in connection with 
the Citizens’ Union, in the campaigns 
for Mayor Low and District-Attorney 
Jerome. He was married June 6, 1894, 
to Laura, youngest daughter of George 
Buell and Annie (Burkam) Fitch of 
Cincinnati, who survives him. He was a 
member of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, of the Reform 
Club of New York, and of the New 
York Free Trade Club. He was also 
a member of the Manhattan Club, the 
Harvard Club of New York, the New 
York Athletic Club, the Exchange 
Club, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New York Historical So- 
ciety, the Larchmont Yacht Club, and 
of the D.K.E. Club. In the affairs of 
the last named he was very prominent, 
having been one of the original mem- 
bers of the Council and its first presi- 
dent, one of the editors of the D.K.E. 
Quarterly, and treasurer of the D.K.E. 
Club. He was a Phi Beta Kappa man. 
Although a great sufferer from rheu- 
matism during his last years, his cour- 
ageous and cheerful spirit was never 
quenched, and so far as possible he 
maintained those associations with 
classmates and friends which his social 
instincts and generous spirit made dear 
to him. — Eugene Dexter Hawkins, 
the son of Dexter Arnold and Sophia 
Theresa (Meeks) Hawkins, born at 
New York, May 2, 1860, died at Cedar- 
Long Island, July 9, 1919. 
Hawkins entered College in July, 1877, 
having been prepared at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter. After graduation, he went 


hurst, 
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to the Columbia Law School, and twe 
years later, was graduated from that 
institution and admitted to the bar. 
He then entered his father’s law firm, 
soon becoming a partner, and after his 
father’s death practising alone, until 
1892, when he became associated with 
Louis A. Delafield. This partnership 
continued until the time of his death, 
the firm name being Hawkins & Dela- 
field, and later Hawkins, Delafield & 
Longfellow. Robert Sturgis, 81, was a 
partner from 1897 until 1900, the date 
In 1897 Hawkins 
married Julia Floyd, daughter of How- 
ard and Alice Clarkson of New York. 
is one son, Dexter Clarkson, 
Harvard ’20, who with Mrs. Hawkins 
survives him. Hawkins was a member 
of the University, Harvard, Union 
League, City, Midday, and Riding 
Clubs of New York, and one of the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of New York County. 
He had a host of warm friends, and to 


of Sturgis’s death. 


There 


his class and its interests was unswerv- 
ingly devoted. His death was due to 
heart trouble which developed rapidly, 
and it came as a great shock to his 
classmates. His presence at their re- 
unions was always counted upon, and 
always brought cheer and wise counsel. 


1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincua, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class had a most enjoyable din- 
ner at the Union Club, Boston, Thurs- 
day evening, June 19. There were 59 
men present; G. F. Spalding presided. 
Owen Wister gave a graphic picture of 
devastated France which he had just 
visited, and Robert Luce told of his 
troubles as a member of Congress. — 
Bowdoin College gave the honorary de- 
gree of A.M. at Commencement to H. 
M. Sewall. — James Jeseph Dooling, 
a temporary member of the Class, died 
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on July 5, 1919, at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
where he had for several years been sta- 
tioned as an official in the U.S. Immi- 
gration Bureau. He was with the Class 
during the freshman and sophomore 
years, then stayed out of college a year, 
then returned for two years as a member 
of the Class of 1884. His father had 
been for years a well-known caterer of 
Boston and for a few years he was con- 
nected with this business and at the 
same time took a deep interest in politi- 
cal life, and was a vice-president of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of Mas- 
He took the civil service 
received an 


sachusetts. 
examinations and soon 
appointment from the Government. 
He served in various capacities at 
Atlanta, Ga., and at Washington, till he 
received the appointment at Niagara 
Falls where he remained till his death. 


1883. 
Freperick NIcHo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

John William Fox (John Fox, Jr.) 
died on July 8, at his home at Big Stone 
Gap, Va., after a brief illness, of pneu- 
monia. The son of John William and 
Minerva Worth (Carr) Fox, he was born 
at Stony Point, Ky., Dec. 16, 1863, 
and was the youngest man in our Class. 
He prepared for College at Kentucky 
(Transylvania) University, was ad- 
mitted to Harvard in October, 1880, 
and joined our Class in the sophomore 
year. It is interesting to note that he 
did not display any marked literary 
ability as an undergraduate, nor did he 
contribute to any of the College papers, 
although he received Honorable Men- 
tion in English Composition. His rank 
at graduation was 89, and he was among 
those to whom Disquisitions were as- 
signed. He was a member of the Pi Eta 
Society, and took a prominent part at 
the winter sports in the Gymnasium, be- 
ing well remembered on the trapeze and 
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flying rings, and in ground and lofty 
tumbling, the running high kick and 
other feats of agility. Immediately 
after graduation he began work on the 
New York Sun, then studied for a while 
at the Columbia Law School, subse- 
quently returning to journalism on the 
New York Times. From 1886 to 1893, 
he oscillated between Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee, being in business 
with his brothers in coal and iron iands 
and real estate. Meanwhile, as John 
Fox, Jr., he had tried his hand at fic- 
tion, and in “‘A Mountain Europa” 
had begun the first of his many graphic 
and truthful portrayals of the Ken- 
tucky Mountaineer. He had found his 
true vocation and now published vol- 
ume after volume of delightful stories 
dealing with the picturesque charac- 
ters he described with so much humor 
and love. These comprise “* A Cumber- 
land Vendetta,” “Hell fer Sartain,” 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” ‘Christmas 
some,” “A Knight of the Cumber- 
land,” “‘The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” and “The Heart of the Ilills.” 
Books dealing with other themes were: 
“The Kentuckians”’ (a novel of the Blue 
Grass Region), “ Crittenden” (a Spanish 
War story), “‘ Bluegrass and Rhododen- 


Pry 


Eve on Lone- 


dron” (embodying his personal experi- 
ences as a member of the Police Guard 
in Kentucky and Virginia), and ‘ Fol- 
lowing the Sun Flag” (in which, as 
a correspondent for Scribner's Maga- 
zine, in the Russo-Japanese War, he 
vain pursuit through 


“<é 


describes his 
Manchuria” in the wake of the Japan- 
ese army). In his later years he was 
deeply interested in the 
schools, the most potent influence for 
good in the lives of the mountain chil- 
dren whom he studied so sympatheti- 
cally and loved so well. His 


settlement 


head- 
quarters were always at Big Stone Gap, 
Va., but he passed much time in the 
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winter at Washington, D.C., and spent 
many of his summer vacations with his 
friend and fellow-author, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, at York Harbor, Me. He 
was married in 1908 to Mme. Fritzi 
Scheff, the singer and light-opera star. 
The marriage was dissolved in 1913. — 
W. W. Bryant, who sailed for the East 
last March, has been constantly em- 
ployed on his usual, exciting business 
trips between Calcutta, Burmah, and 
Java, escaping the cholera in Ran- 
goon, and weathering a cyclone on the 
Hooghly. He sends a most interesting 
account of C. P. 
work for the Tata Iron Co. at Sakchi, 
India. The report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Government to make 


Perin’s remarkable 


recommendations for the administra- 
tion of the industrial city which is 
springing up round the Tata works, 
shows that already the company gives 
direct employment to 22,000 men and 
a livelihood to a population of 70,000; 
and looks forward, within the next five 
years, to a settlement of 250,000, and 
ultimately to a manufacturing com- 
munity of more than half a million. 
The name, Sakchi, has been changed 
by the Tatas to Jamshedpur, presum- 
ably after that Persian King and won- 
der-worker, old Jamshyd, ‘‘who gloried 
and drank deep,” and Bryant writes: 
“Tf these followers of Zoroaster had 
wished to name the site of their great 
industry for a magician, why not for 
the one who had created it? It should 
have been Perinpur, Perinnugger, Per- 
inabad or Peringhur.”” — J. R. Cool- 
idge addressed the Isles of Shoals Asso- 
ciation, July 15, on “‘ What my Church 
Means to Me,” giving an _ historical 
sketch of King’s Chapel, Boston, and 
describing its religious changes and the 
development of its unusual liturgy. — 
The Rev. Perey S. Grant delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa poem, this June, being 
the second member of ’83 to receive that 
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honor. H. G. Chapman was the poet 
in 1891. — Prof. A. C. Lane of Tufts 
College France, 
where he was the head of the depart- 
ment of mining at the Beaune Uni- 
versity of the Expeditionary Force. 


has returned from 


These Army Service schools were, he 
reports, a distinct success in dispelling 
many prejudices and dislikes which 
prevented our soldiers from 
standing and appreciating the French 


under- 


character. — Joseph Lee has received 
the Distinguished Medal, 
awarded for conspicuously patriotic 
and efficient service as head of the Mas- 


Service 


sachusetts Branch of the War Camp 
Community Service. — Forty men as- 
sembled at the Hotel Vendome for 
our annual dinner on June 19. The 
occasion under the new regulations was 
subdued but pleasant. Earle looked 
after the musical program, and C. P. 
Curtis, one of our three “blue stars,”’ 
talked most interestingly of his work on 
the naval patrol and in the Naval Avia- 
C. S. Hamlin 
spoke of the work of the Federal Re- 
serve Board during the War, and cham- 
pioned the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty as a vital necessity for the re- 
habilitation of the world. 


tion Service in Ireland. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Seventy-six members of the Class 
attended the dinner at the Algonquin 
Club on Wednesday evening, June 18, 
in celebration of the 35th anniversary 
of graduation. Gordon Abbott pre- 
sided and G. R. Agassiz acted as toast- 
master. The Class Report No. IX was 
distributed at that time. — On Com- 
mencement Day the usual luncheon 
was served in Holworthy 22.— W. E. 
Haskell is Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, with offices at 
30 Broad St., New York. 
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Henry M. Wixtrams, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class dinner was held at 
Young’s Hotel on Wednesday, June 18. 
It took the form of a “‘ Welcome Home” 
to Brigadier-General W. S. Thayer, 
M.C., U.S.A.; to Colonel H. D. Ar- 
nold, M.C.; Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. 
Craigin, M.C.; and Captains W. Chan- 
dler, R. Aldrich, and A. T. French. 
About 35 men were present. The Class 
Secretary presided and acted as toast- 
master and R. W. Boyden acted as 
chorister. The speaking was informal 
and consisted principally of stories of 
the experiences of the men who had 
been in service. — R. S. Bickford is 
now in Washington and is historian and 
a member of the executive committee 
of the All States Society of that city. 
—F. S. Billings represents Vermont in 
‘the drive for the new Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund. — C. W. Birtwell is execu- 
tive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Credit Union Association in addition 
to his life insurance business. — R. W. 
Boyden is treasurer and counsel for the 
Girls’ City Club of Boston. —G. D. 
Cushing was a member of the Gover- 
nor’s committee for the New England 
Child’s Welfare Conference held in the 
State House, Boston, in May. — F. A. 
Delano was promoted to colonel before 
the close of his service in France. He 
was also deputy director of railroad 
transportation, A.E.F., and was made 
by the French Government a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor for services in 
that connection. —G. R. Nutter is 
vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. — J. J. Storrow was named by 
Mayor Peters as treasurer of a commit- 
tee to raise a fund for the entertainment 
of officers and sailors of the Italian fleet 
of dreadnoughts which visited Boston 
in August. — Professor A. G. Webster 
was in France for two months during 


[ September, 


the summer, invited by the Institut 
Frangais aux Etats Unis as a member of 
the Mission de Rapprochement Econo- 
mique, Intellectuel et Artistique. to 
visit twenty of the university towns 
and cities. — H. M. Williams is vice- 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs representing the New England 
Division. — E. F. Woods has changed 
his address from West Newton to 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — R. W. 
Boyden, G. R. Nutter, and J. J. Stor- 
row were three of the twenty named as 
possible arbitrators between the Boston 
Elevated Railroad and its employers 
in the strike in July. — H. K. Swins- 
coe’s address is 29 Dover St., Worces- 
ter. — W. B. Rand has changed his 
residence from Dorchester to 31 Park- 
man St., Newton Centre. — Dr. H. F. 
Lewis, since his return from service, 
has opened his office at 25 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. — Dr. Lawrence 
Litchfield, since his return from service, 
has his office at 5111 Jenkins Arcade 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

The annual subscription Class dinner 
was held at the St. Botolph Club, Bos- 
Wednesday June 18. 
Thirty-two men were present: P. Allen, 
T. T. Baldwin, H. G. Blake, W. C. 
Boyden, S. Chase, F. S. Churchill, 
A. D. Claflin, D. H. Coolidge, T. H. 
Gage, A. A. Gleason, C. Guild, F. C. 
Hood, E. H. Hosmer, W. H. Howe, 
E. B. Jennings, F. A. Kendall, W. Lit- 
tauer, J. M. Merriam, F. J. Moors, E. 
H. Nichols, G. R. Parsons, C. D. Porter, 
C. A. Pratt, E. Richards, W. H. Slo- 
cum, C. B. Stevens, G. B. Stevens, G 
Tompkins, W. B. Waterman, W. G. 
Webster, F. C. Weld, H. G. Wilbur. 
Weld presided. Guild led the singing, 
with Hood at the piano. The Secre- 


ton, evening, 
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tary made a brief report. Nichols spoke 
of Dr. F. B. Mallory and of his fine 
work at the Medical School. Merriam 
told of the work of the draft boards and 
the Adjutant-General’s office. Moors 
strongly advocated increased salaries 
for professors. Boyden spoke of the 
recent meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs and of the Alumni Endow- 
ment Fund. Major Littauer described 
interestingly the work of the Remount 
Depot at Camp Devens. Hood gave a 
valuable account of the work of the 
National War Labor Board and of the 
present industrial situation. Richards 
discussed the labor question and the 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee. Pratt spoke of education in 
country towns. — On Commencement 
Day, June 19, Hollis 4 was open for the 
use of the Class, as usual. — Dr. J. C. 
Ayer has been appointed surgeon to 
the New York State Health Depart- 
ment and is lecturing to the Medical 
Societies throughout the State on the 
subject of syphilis, in connection with 
the Federal propaganda against this 
disease. — H. L. Cammann was mar- 
ried to Margaret W. Miner, December 
4, 1917. — C. Guild has been elected for 
the 16th year president of the Apollo 
Club, and for the 5th year president of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, Bos- 
ton. — C. L. Harrison is still Ordnance 
District Chief, of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. — Prof. G. E. Howes, as Execu- 
tive Secretary and Historian, is helping 
to close up the Fuel Administration 
matters in Washington. — Prof. T. W. 
Richards was elected president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences on May 14. — W. W. Simmons 
sailed for France in April. He is in the 
War Service Division of the American 
Library Association, with headquarters 
in Paris. He expects to return in Oc- 
tober. — Prof. I. L. Winter was in 
charge of the department of public 
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speaking in the summer session of the 
University of California. — New ad- 
dresses: Prof. E. H. Babbitt, care of 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. — A. M. Cummings (temporary 
member), 714 Eldridge West 
Collingswood, N.J. — Prof. B. Gunni- 
son, 200 College St., Middletcwn, Conn. 
— J. M. Merriam, home address, Pros- 
pect St., Framingham Centre. — J. W 
Richardson, 58 Bennington St., Revere. 
— W. W. Simmons, temporary address, 
care of American Library Association, 
10 Rue des Elysées, Paris, France. — 
G. P. Somers, 2662 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


A ve., 


1887. 

Freperick 8S. Mrap, Sec., 
Harvard University Directory, Cambridge. 
The Class dinner was held on Tues- 

day, June 17, at the Tavern Club in 
Boston. There present Ames, 
Appleton, Atwood, Austin, Baker, Bar- 
rett, Bartol, Bemis, Bigelow, Bingham, 
Blodget, Boyden, Craig, W. L. Currier, 
Cushman, Davenport, Dudley, Emery, 
Endicott, Faulkner, Fletcher, G. W. 
Foster, Frost, Hall, Hardy, Howe, 
Hubbard, Hurlbut, Hyde, L. A. John- 
son, L. J. Johnson, Knapp, Knowles, 
Litchfield, Loud, Mead, Morse, Mum- 
ford, Nay, Pear, A. T. Perkins, H. G. 
Perkins, Putnam, C. W. Rantoul, Rice, 
Rich, Robbins, T. J. Robinson, Rust, 
A. C. Smith, W. R. Spalding, Stedman, 
Strong, Sumner, A. C. Thayer, Tilton, 
Weed, Wetherbee, Wheelwright, White, 
Wood, Woods. much 
pleasure as presiding officer, and Endi- 
cott, Fletcher, and A. T. Perkins spoke 
most interestingly of their experiences 
abroad during the war. — Before the 
dinner a business meeting was held at 
which Howe, Rich, and Stedman were 
appointed a committee to prepare reso- 
lutions on the death of George Pope 
Furber. Later in the evening the com- 


were 


Stedman gave 
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mittee reported and the Class accepted 
the following resolution and voted that 
a copy be sent to Furber’s family: 
“*Since our last annual gathering George 
Pope Furber, class secretary for thirty- 
two years, has been taken from us. In 
his College course, his brilliant mind, 
his eager ambition and tireless appli- 
cation enabled him to lead his class in 
scholarship. our 
youth, was given the privilege to know 


To some of us, in 


his endearing lovableness of character, 
his sweet companionship, and lasting 
friendship. To all of us he typified 
sterling manhood, devotion to duty, 
contentment under trial, and self-sacri- 
ficing endeavor to serve his Class. Be it 
therefore resolved: That the Class of 
Harvard °87 hereby expresses its sincere 
appreciation of George Furber as a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a faithful class secre- 
tary, an honorable man; and that our 
heartfelt sympathy be extended to his 
widow and children in their bereave- 
ment, with the assurance that we join 
with them in reverent and loving mem- 
ory of our classmate and friend.” — 
The Secretary submitted the war rec- 
ords of the following members of the 
Class, stating that the list was neces- 
sarily incomplete and asking to be noti- 
fied of errors and omissions. Faulkner, 
Fletcher, Hoover, A. T. Perkins, and 
Berenson served abroad. Faulkner 
served twice with the Harvard Surgical 
Unit at General Hospital No. 22 in 
France, attached to the English army. 
Fletcher served in the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service and later in the U.S. 
Army Ambulance Corps, in both cases 
attached to the French army. He re- 
ceived a commission as Ist lieutenant, 
was wounded in action, and was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism in action on 
October 6th. He also received the 
Croix de Guerre with three separate 
citations. Hoover was commissioned a 
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major in the Medical Corps and was 
assigned to General Hospital No. 9 of 
the English Army at Rouen. Perkins 
was commissioned a major of Engineers 
in June, 1917; was promoted to lieuten- 
ant-colonel the following month, and 
to colonel in August, 1918. His regi- 
ment, the 14th Engineers, was at- 
tached to the English Army and was, 
it is understood, the first 
regiment to serve at the front. Perkins 
acted as manager and director of the 
Light Railways, and did such good 
work that he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 
served as interpreter for the Military 
Intelligence Section of the General 
Staff of our army until his wife’s very 


American 


Berenson 


grave illness caused him to give up the 
work. The ’87 doctors were well repre- 
sented. Aside from Faulkner, whe has 
already been mentioned, Abbot, Bartol, 
Flagg, and Fox received commissions. 
Abbot was a major and served at the 
training camp at Ft. Snelling, Minn., 
Base Hospital at Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
and at General Hospital No. 26 at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Bartol was also a major 
and served at Ft. Strong, Mass. Flagg 
and Fox were both captains. Flagg 
served at Camp Greenleaf, Ga., and 
at Camp Crane, Pa.; Fox at Camp Dix, 
N.J., New Castle, Del., and at Ft. 
Hamilton, N.Y. Dudley received a 
commission as Ist lieutenant in the Air 
Service and served on the Aviation 
Examining Board in Detroit and in 
Chicago. J. H. Gray was commissioned 
lieutenant-colone]l and was attached to 
the General Staff, Division of Purchase 
Storage and Traffic at Washington. 
In auxiliary service Dresel won an envi- 
able reputation by his work in the Em- 
bassy at Berlin and as chairman of the 
Prisoners’ Relief Committee in Berne, 
Switzerland. Endicott was the Red 
Cross commissioner for England, and 
did such efficient work that he was 
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made a Knight of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Haskins and 
Coolidge have been in Paris, assisting 
the American Peace Commission. Jim 
Woods was so fortunate as to do im- 
portant work for the French Foreign 
Office. Austin, R. T. Osgood, and Car- 
roll were in France on Red Cross work, 
while C. S. Thompson was over there as 
Y.M.C.A. secretary. 
Knapp died on August 7, 1915, at Diar- 
bekir, Turkey, while helping Armenians 


George Perkins 


who took refuge at his mission. Buck- 
ingham, after serving as adviser in the 
Bureau of Standards and in the Signal 
Corps on aeronautical work, was asso- 
ciate scientific attaché at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Rome. The following men 
served in auxiliary service on this side of 
the ocean: Allen, 2d lieutenant, 20th 
Regiment, Massachusetts State Guard, 
was also a member of the Public Safety 
Committee. Ames was captain of the 
Medical Corps, Massachusetts State 
Guard. Ayer was a private in the Ist 
Motor Corps, Massachusetts State 
Guard. Baker, on the Committee of 
Public Information, was chief of the 
Department of Scenarios, Division of 
Films. Barrett worked under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washington. 
Bigelow was an investigator in the dry- 
ing of fruits and vegetables under the 
U.S. Bureau of Chemistry. Blake was 
chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Medical Section under the Committee 
of National Defense and also chairman 
of the Red Cross State Medical Service 
Brengle took an 
active part in all of the Liberty Loan, 
Y.M.C.A., War Chest, and Red Cross 
campaigns in Philadelphia. Brooks 
was lieutenant-colonel and surgeon- 
general of the Massachusetts State 
Guard and also served as medical direc- 
tor in the U.S. Merchant Marine Re- 
cruiting Service. G. M. Browne was 
chairman of the Legal Advisory Board 


for Massachusetts. 
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of Division No. 103, New York City. 
H. L. Clark was associate director of 
the Red Cross Department of Military 
Relief at Washington. 
associate member of the Legal Advisory 


Elgutter was 


Beard of Douglas County, Neb., and 
was also a Four Minute man. Emery 
was a member of the Draft Board for 
Brookline, and took part in all of the 
Liberty Loan, Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
and United War Work 


Forchheimer gave volunteer 


campaigns. 
medical 
service. Fuller was Red Cross chair- 
man for Taunton, and a member of the 
Legal Advisory Board and Public Safe- 
ty Committee of that place. Furber 
was Ist lieutenant of the 19th Regi- 
ment, State 
Goodwin was a member of the Public 
Safety Committee of Boston, Hardy 
was a private in the Home 


Massachusetts Guard. 


Defense 
League, 51st Precinct, New York City. 
Food Ad- 
Hunt 
was a member of the Legal Advisory 
Board of Boston. L. 


Higginson was in the U.S. 
ministration, Illinois Division. 


C. Jones was a 
member of the Public Safety Commit- 
tee of Falmouth, Red Cross instructor 
in first aid, and a member of the Vol- 
unteer Protective Force of the U.S. 
Dept. of Justice. Kavanagh 
private in the 9th Coast Artillery of the 
New York State Guard, a Four Minute 
man, and took part in Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., Liberty Loan 
paigns. Keays was chairman of the 
Draft Board of Logan Country, IIL, 
and secretary of the Draft Board of 
Division No. 2, Southern District of 
Illinois. Litchfield worked in the In- 
surance and Shipping Departments of 
the Metropolitan Chapter of the Red 
Cross in Boston. Loud was treasurer 
of the Veteran Association of the Ist 
Corps of Cadets and Jst lieutenant in 
the Ist Motor Corps of the Massachu- 
setts State Guard. 
ant educational director of the S.A.T.C. 


was a 


and cam- 


Nicolson was assist- 
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in the Ist New England District. Pear 
was a member of the Executive and 
other Committees of the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the Red Cross in Boston, 
and was also a member of the Halifax 
Relief Commission. C. S. Proctor was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Massachusetts 
State Guard. Rice was administrator 
for Norfolk Co., Mass., under the U.S. 
Food Administration. Rich was a mem- 
ber of the Legal Advisory Board of 
Winchester. T. J. Robinson was ex- 
amining surgeon for the Draft Board of 
Taunton. Russell was chairman of the 
Committee on Public Safety of Milton, 
and was a member of the Milton Con- 
stabulary. Rust was a member of the 
Legal Advisory Board and associate 
government appeal agent in Division 
No. 23, Boston. W. B. Scofield was 
chairman of the War Chest Committee 
of Worcester. Shippen was in the War 
Camp Community Service in New York 
City. W. R. Spalding was a member of 
the National Committee on Army and 
Navy Camp Music. Sterne was a 
member of the Medical Section of the 
National Council of Defense, and served 
in the Surgeon General’s Department 
of Indiana as corrector of examinations 
of the Medical Corps. 
organizer of War Camp Community 
Service at Newport, R.I. Talbot was 
adviser on alien education for the Bu- 
reau of Industries and Immigration 
under the New York State Industrial 
Commission. Thayer was a member of 
the Home Defense League of the 172d 
Precinct, New York City, and was a 
member of the Legal Advisory Board. 
Varick was chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Aviation of the Public Safety 
Committee of Manchester, N.H. Vogel 
was interpreter and translator at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. Wilson was a 
member of the Speakers’ Bureau cf Los 
Angeles, Cal. Zerega was captain in 
the Home Defense League, 31st Pre- 


Strong was an 
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cinct, New York City, and also was in 
the Postal Censorship Service. 


1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

E. L. Blossom’s address is 696 Jewett 
Ave., West New Brighton, N.Y. — 
H. R. Miles’s address is 107 Dwight St., 
New Haven, Conn. — William Rand 
has been discharged from military ser- 
vice, and resumed practice of law as a 
member of the firm of Jerome, Rand & 
Kresel, 37 Wall St., New York City. — 
W. G. Taylor’s address is Glendale, 
Ohio. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The mid-year dinner was a success. 
About seventy-five men were present. 
Morton was presiding officer. Perkins, 
Simons, Powers, Dean, 
made speeches. Atkinson conducted the 
Rogers and S. D. Parker sang 


and Higgins 


music. 
songs. There will be another mid-year 
dinner next’ year. — T. J. Stead has 
been in Washington with the Navy, 
War, State, and Immigration Depts. — 
Simons has left Cleveland to head the 
church extension work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association with head- 
quarters at 25 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Gettemy has resigned his office of state 
statistician of Massachusetts and is now 
assistant federal reserve agent in Bos- 
ton, 53 State St. — Foley is now with 
the Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. — A. D. Hill has been appointed 
Corporation Counsel for the city of 
Boston. — Change of Address: Dr. 
W. H. Allen, Box 45, Mansfield; Wil- 
liam Amory, 141 Milk St., Boston; 
J. A. Blanchard, 925 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton; Newton Crane, 220 Fuller St. 
Brookline; Otis Everett, Chase Nat. 
Bank, New York City; E. L. Baker, 
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508 No. Sheridan Road, Lake Forest, 
Ill.; J. C. Bishop, Torresdale, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. B. Burling, Evans Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.; F. G. Caffey, Old 
Post Office Bldg., New York City.; 
G. A. Chamberlain, 550 Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. S. Chase, 575 E. 
California St., Pasadena, Cal.; W. B. 
Cowen, 30 Kilby St., Boston; H. W. 
Dickinson, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Perley Doe, 900 So. Third St., 
Caiion City, Colo.; W. E. D. Downes, 
4 Park Ave., Glens Falls, N.Y.; W. K. 
Flint, Antrim, N.H.; L. M. Greer, 370 
Park Ave., New York City; K. S. 
Hackett, Kimball Hall, Chicago, II1.; 
A. E. Healey, 655 High St., Denver, 
Colo.; Rev. J. R. Jenkins, 643 No. 
2d Ave., Phoenix, Arizona; Rev. H. S. 
Johnson, 120 Bay State Rd., Boston; 
A.D. Little, Wrentham; Dr. S. A. Lord, 
Concord; M. Luce, Cohasset; L. E. 
Marple, 509 Hoge Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash.; F. Mason, 185 Devonshire St., 
Boston; A. R. Moore, 403 Portland 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn; C. K. Morrison, 
789 West End Ave., New York City; 
J. B. Noyes, 511 Shawmut Bk. Bldg., 
Boston; A. Oliver, 27 Brimmer St., 
Boston; G. L. Osgood, Jr., 12 Ashbur- 
ton Pl., Boston; G. W. Priest, 1018 
West 10th St., Wilmington, Del.; Rt. 
Rey. P. M. Rhinelander, 1129 Walnut 
St., Phila., Pa.; F. S. Rogers, 144 E. 
62nd St., New York City; Rev. H. M. 
Saville, 883 Warren Ave., East Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Rev. M. Simons, 25 Bea- 
con St., Boston.; W. M. Turner, 1482 
Beacon St., Brookline; H. White, 
Hutchinson, Minn.; M. H. Wildes, 30 
State St., Boston; G. T. Williams, 
R.F.D.1, Rockville, Conn. 


1892. 
Auten R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover, Mass. 
The Class dinner on the evening of 
June 19 at the Copley Plaza was at- 
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tended by 80 members. — Joseph Allen 
has been abroad, with the educational 
corps of the army; his especial work has 
been as Field Supervisor of Mathe- 
matics, and his headquarters at Toul. 
— W. L. Bartlett is examiner in charge 
of U.S. Employment Service for the 
district of which Newburyport is the 
centre. — The present and permanent 
address of Richard Cobb is Barnstable. 
— The Senate has confirmed the nom- 
ination of H. P. Dodge as Minister to 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. — The 
address of E. J. Gould is Library 
Bureau, 43 Federal St., 
T. W. Lamont, who has been abroad 
for several months as a member of the 
Supreme Economic Council, has re- 
turned to his office in New York. —— 
W. D. Orcutt has returned from his Red 
Cross mission abroad. — The home and 
business address of W. R. Westcott is 
Harvard. — J. H. White requests that * 
his address be changed from 101 Milk 
St., Boston, to 116 Algonquin Road, 
Chestnut Hill. — Rev. Eliot White has 
resumed his work at Grace Chapel, 
New York City. His mail address is 
802 Broadway, New York City. - 
Ferdinand Bernard Lemann died 
March 30, 1919. He was born at Don- 
aldsonville, La., April 25, 1871, the son 
of Bernard and Harriet (Friedheim) 
Lemann. He attended Harvard from 
1888 to 1892, graduating with the de- 
gree of A.B. He then engaged in busi- 
ness in Donaldsonville, La., becoming 
vice-president of B. Lemann & Bro., 
Inc. He was married to Mathile Made- 
line Frank, Dec. 31, 1902. 


Boston. — 


1893. 
SamvuEu F. BatcHE.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Robert Pendleton Bowler died at 
New York City of kidney and liver com- 
plications, May 28, 1919. 
great-grandfather, Metcalf Bowler, was 


His great- 
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an East Indian merchant of New- 
port, R.I., and lost a fortune by pri- 
vateering in the Revolution. Two gez- 
later 


where 


erations the family moved to 
Cincinnati, Robert 
Jan. 25, 1871, of George Pendleton and 
May (Williamson) Bowler. His mother 
was descended from the founder of 
Newport, Ky., and his grandmother 
was Miss Pendleton of Virginia. At 
twelve he went to St. Paul’s School, 


whence he entered Harvard as a regu- 


was born, 


lar member of °93. Proceeding to the 
Law School he took his LL.B. in 1896 
with high rank. He was admitted to 
the New York Bar in 1897, and spent 
two years in the office of Bowers and 
Sands. Inthe spring of 1899, following 
a severe attack of typhoid, he went to 
Europe, and was shortly appointed 
special assistant to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to represent the Department of 
* Justice at Madrid, where he helped to 
draft 


tradition, and commercial treaties with 


the new consular, maritime, ex- 


Spain made necessary by the War of 
1898. He then came back to America 
and spent some time in out-door life and 
travel, mostly in California. Returning 
to New York City about 1906 he be- 
came actively interested in the develop- 
ment of coal lands in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and the manufacture of coke. 
This led to the opening up of large and 
valuable mining properties on the 
northeastern coast of Cuba, producing 
iron, copper, manganese, and chrome- 
nickel. Of the company formed, the 
Moa Bay Iron Co., he became presi- 
dent, with headquarters still at New 
York. Much of his early youth he spent 
abroad (he spoke French before Eng- 
lish), and in later life his frequent visits 
to Cuba, added to various travels in 
England, France, Canada, the Panama 
Zone, ete., with his residence in Spain, 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. 


made him 


Of a notably genial and sociable tem- 
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perament, he was a natural club man, 
and a welcom2 member of many of the 
best organizations in New York, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, and Washington. He 
was passionately fond of open-air 
shooting, fishing, 
and golf. His legal 
Bar Harbor, Maine, 


where he owned much real estate and 


sports, especially 


sailing, riding, 
domicile was 
spent almost every summer. He was 
deeply interested in class affairs, and 
his sunny and roguish presence adced 
to many a gathering a zest which can 
never be replaced. He was unmarried. 
— Charles Samuel Chase died at West- 
boro Hospital, of a sudden attack of 
epilepsy, Jan. 3, 1919. He was born at 
Roxbury, Oct. 16, 1869, of Leverett 
Milton and Anna (Marion) Chase: the 
family had long been associated with 
Haverhill. 
watin School and entered Harvard 
with the class of 1889, intending to fit 
himself for his father’s profession of 
He left at the end of fresh- 
went 


He prepared at the Boston 


teaching. 

man year, however, and into 
the employ of the Standard Electric 
Supply Company in Boston, thence 
going to ‘the 
Lighting Company of Providence,where 
In 1896 he 


made a prospecting trip to Montana, 


Narragansett Electric 


he remained for two years. 


but returned after an extended tour on 
the Pacific coast. He then took a farm 
at Salisbury, N.H., where he raised 
apples for export to Europe, also spec- 
At this 
period he traveled extensively both in 
the United States and in South Amer- 
ica. About 1905 he removed to Frank- 
lin, N.H., and entered the florist busi- 
ness, again traveling extensively. In 
1913 he went to Shelburne, N.S. Here 


he began to suffer from hardening of 


ulating profitably in lumber. 


the arteries and a deranged heart. 
After spending the winter of 1916-17 in 
hospital he went to Loon Lake, Me., 
for a long convalescence; as the results 
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were not encouraging, he returned to 
Westboro last year. Besides his horti- 
cultural work, which he found very 
congenial, he was much interested in 
music, and belonged to a number of 
On June 27, 1914, 


he married Ida Etherington Swansbury 


musical societies. 


of Shelburne, who with one daughter 
him. — Samuel Chew, Jr., 
died unexpectedly of heart failure at 
Philadelphia, July 5, 1919. He was born 
April 28, 1871, at the same city, the son 
of Samuel and Mary Johnson (Brown) 


survives 


Chew. He spent four years at St. Paul’s 
School, and being ready for college at 
seventeen was taken for a year of for- 
eign travel, chiefly in Egypt and Ger- 
many. He then entered Harvard in 
1889 and was a regular member of °93. 
After graduating, he studied law, which 
he had already looked forward to, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, taking 
his LL.B. in 1896. 
the office of George Wharton Pepper, 
Esq. In 1897, while at Seattle on busi- 
** Klondike 


fever’ and spent the autumn and win- 


He also studied in 


ness, he was seized with 
ter in the Copper River region, pros- 
Malone, °93. 


Hearing of the declaration of war with 


pecting for gold with 
Spain, he instantly left his party and in 
the midst of a blizzard made his way 
back to the coast alone and on foot, 
covering in a remarkable trip of forty- 
eight hours the trail it had taken several 
weeks to ascend. In June he reached 
home and rejoined the Philadelphia City 
Troop, of which he had been a mem- 
ber ever since 1893 and with which he 
had already done active duty in the 
With 


the Troop he served as a corporal 


Johnstown and Hazelton strikes. 


throughout the Porto Rico campaign, 
“never missing a meal.’ Returning in 
September to Philadelphia he entered 
the City Solicitor’s office and for four 
years was actively engaged in court 
work. As he fund this field restricted, 
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and also bampered by local pclitics, he 
took up private practice with the firm 
and Williams. 


extensive general business he had the 


of Innes Besides an 
care of large estates, especially city 
properties, and made two trips to Eng- 
land to collect material for a compari- 
son of the British and American law 
courts. About 1913, however, his eyes 
gave out, and he was forced to fall back 
on travel and the open-air sports he so 
thoroughly enjoyed. In 1915 he revived 
his military interests by attending the 
Plattsburg Business Men’s Camp, and 
in 1916 the Fort Oglethorpe Camp. In 
January, 1917, he entered the American 
Ambulance service, went to France, and 
drove a motor-ambulance, at first be- 
tween Bordeaux and Paris and then 
near St. Menehould in the Argonne, 
working mostly at night and often in 
In April, while 


wounded 


weather below zero. 


bringing out from the ex- 
treme front lines under heavy fire, his 
car stalled, and in cranking-up he 
smashed his right wrist in six places. In 
recognition of his services he received 
the special medal 
Minister of War. 


this country just as we declared war, 


from the French 


Forced to return to 


he made energetic efforts to enlist, but 
He finally ob- 
tained an appointment under the Red 


was debarred by age. 


Cross for legal work at Paris and Tours. 
He sailed via Canada in October, 1918, 
arrived at the time of the armistice, 
and returned in December in charge of 
a large shipment of supplies. His 
Northern Pacific, 
which stranded on Long Island. Two 


steamer was the 
of the life-boats having capsized, the 
captain called for volunteers, and Chew 
immediately entered the third boat and 
landed in safety. He was a man of vi- 
vid personality — clever, kind-hearted, 
high-spirited, of immense energy, wide 
sympathies and many friends, a pic- 
turesque writer and talker, the best of 
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companions, a loyal and helpful mem- 
ber of ’93. His interests ranged from 
American Colonial History to fox- 
hunting, and his clubs from the Ritten- 
house to the American Bar Associa- 
tion. He was unmarried. — Frank 
Howard Ransom, Jr., died at Buffalo 
after an illness of five years, April 2, 
1919. He was born there March 25, 
1871, the son of Frank Howard and 
Isabelle Clara (Jones) Ransom. His 
father was a student at the Law School 
in 1865-66, but later took up manufac- 
turing. Frank entered Harvard from 
Browne and Nichols’s School, Cam- 
bridge, in 1889, but left in sophomore 
year. He later returned to college and 
in 1892-94 was a member of °94, was 
a first year medical student in 1894- 
95, and took his A.B. in 1896. Always 
having been interested in medicine, he 
studied at the University of Buffalo 
and took his M.D. there in 1900. For a 
vear he was resident physician at the 
German Deaconess’s Hospital in that 
city, and then studied abroad for two 
years. On coming back to Buffalo he 
entered active practice, specializing in 
obstetrics. In this he held a number of 
important staff positions, including the 
Deaconess’s Hospital, St. Mary’s Ma- 
ternity Hospital, and progressing in 
1908 to “‘the most advanced hospital in 
western New. York,” the Buffalo Gen- 
eral. Deeply absorbed in his subject he 
overworked himself mercilessly, and in 
1914, just as he was realizing his ambi- 
tion to become a recognized expert, he 
was attacked with acute dilatation of 
the heart, which steadily increased and 
forced him to give up all work. To the 
last he was hopeful, patient, and full of 
interest and sympathy for all around 


him. When unable to serve longer he 


was honored with the appointment of 
“Consulting Obstetrician” to the Buf- 
falo General Hospital. In 
he was fond of reading and literary 


avocations 
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work, and was surgeon to the Buffalo 
Naval Brigade in 1908. On June 16, 
1898, at Buffalo he married Annette 
Scott Rychen, who survives him. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Class Report No. 7, recently pub- 
lished, contains accounts of the mem- 
bers of the Class up to June. The Sup- 
plementary volume, soon to appear, 
records the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Celebration. —L. R.G Crandon, Lieu- 
tenant Commander, U.S.N. R.F. was 
promoted to Commander, July 23. He 
is also Commander of the Boston Yacht 
Club. — M. L. King, one of the few 
94 men still on the other side, writes: 
“My safest address for the present 
is Security Section, care of Military 
Governor, British Army of the Rhine. 
The Security Section is part of the 
Staff of the Military Governor. Our 
Staff colors are green — green band 
on cap, green tabs on lapels. For 
over two months now I have been 0.C. 
unit, as my boss went down suddenly, 
and no one else has been sent to replace 
him. Had I not been away down in the 
list, from the seniority point of view, 
I should probably have had my Cap- 
taincy. As it is, I have had the doubt- 
ful pleasure of keeping the place warm 
for some one who will presently come 
up from France when his services are 
no longer needed there. Still the ex- 
perience has been a good one, and given 
me a lot of confidence. From the postal, 
telegram, book, and newspaper stand- 
point, I control one fifth of the 
total British occupied territory, have a 
ear and chauffeur, tour a lot of the area 
every week, give my orders, reprimands, 
etc., with a delightful freedom. The 
work is heavy, intricate, varied, and in- 
teresting. If I had my Captaincy and 
could have my family with me, I 
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should n’t mind ‘carrying on’ for years. 
I hope it is not too late to send a greet- 
ing to the Class, And I hope that the 
fellow who drank my quart of cham- 
pagne at the Dinner, enjoyed it. — 
Well, cheerio, and the best of good 


times.” 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary hopes to receive vol- 
untary notice from classmates of any 
changes of address. The Class met in- 
formaily at dinner the evening before 
Commencement at the Copley Plaza. 
About 60 were present. — Major J. L. 
Coolidge, who is in the Ordnance De- 
partment, A.E.F., is on the staff of the 
Polish Army under the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Haller. — W. DuB. 
Brookings has been assisting Mr. 
Hoover in the distribution of food in 
Eastern Europe. In May he wrote from 
Letvia: “After losing 10 days waiting 
for a “Government of Letvia,’ I got 
tired waiting and started doing busi- 
ness direct with the cities... but my 
most interesting work has been to start 
the Children’s Relief Committee for 
Libau. ... There has been no courier 
for a long time, no papers. Do not even 
know the peace terms, although they 
were out some time ago. Good training 
for a hermit... This has been my 
busy day. Dispatched a train of 40 cars 
to Riga. I have no office force except a 
Russian ex-naval officer who thumbs 
the machine and acts as interpreter. 
...A Pole, who met me at a reception 
the second night I arrived in Warsaw, 
and who was painting an allegory of 
the war, said I was his idea of an Amer- 
ican!’’ — Plinio Da Silva Prado died 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Oct. 28, 1918. 
For a time he was in the coffee business 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil. — R. L. Raymond 
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had a story in the May Ailantie en- 
titled “‘Shipbuilders.’ —C. Y. Rice 
had a poem, “The Greater Patience,” 
in the May issue of the Century Maga- 
zine. — Joseph Sargent is a member of 
the firm of Rackemann & Brewster, 1 
Court St., Boston. — Alexander White- 
side has resigned the office of Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the City of Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sez., 
30 State St., Boston. 

About 60 members of the Class dined 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
April 10, 1919, and then attended a 
“Smoker” in a private dining-room 
upstairs. Prof. W. B. Cannon spoke cn 
“Some Experiences on the Western 
Battle Front” and Prof. R. B. Merri- 
man gave an account of the American 
Expedition to Vladivostok. Both speak- 
ers were intensely interesting. Then 
followed a general discussion of various 
topics by several men. The occasion 
was most successful. — On June 18, 
1919, in accordance with the notice 
previously sent to all members of the 
Class, 65 men met at Hotel Lenox in 
Boston for lunch and then went by taxi 
to the Harvard-Yale baseball game. 
After the long game they assembled at 
the Hotel Bellevue for an informal din- 
ner and were entertained by Captain 
A. S. Hyde, Major J. F. Osborn, and 
Chaplain J. C. Ward, who had been in 
active service in France. — Notices to 
the following men have been returned 
to the Secretary for better address. 
H. W. Thayer, Ernest Brehaut, A. M. 
Merryweather, E. P. Sands, Lawrence 
Pierpont, G. S. Mumford, M. McH. 
Jackson, W. B. Handy, E. W. D. Mer- 
rill, F. H. Rathbun. New addresses: 
Rev. R. C. Thomas, Iloilo, Philippine 
Is., H. L. Wheelock, 142 Nahant St., 
Lynn. 
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1897. 
Wituam L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Class Reunion on June 17 par- 
took somewhat of the character of a 
postponed Vicennial celebration. Some 
150 men were present, many making 
a special effort to attend. In the morn- 
ing the Class motored to Marblehead, 
lunching at the Eastern Yacht Club, 
and returning to dine in the evening at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston. At 
the dinner, where the note of serious- 
ness Hallowell 
and interesting and earnest speeches 
were made by men who had earned the 
right to be heard as a result of worthy 
or distinguished service in the war. 
The principal speakers were A. G. 
Thacher, F. M. Weld, T. Lyman, and 
N. B. Marshall. Both Weld and Mar- 
shall were convalescent from injuries 
connection 


prevailed, presided; 


received in action. — In 
with the coming campaign for the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund there have been 
appointed Evan Hollister, chairman of 
the Western New York Division, and 
Karl De Laittre, Co-chairman with 
E. P. Davis, ’99, of the Northwestern 
Division. — H. B. Priest, captain, 
Medical Corps, U.S.A., has been honor- 
ably discharged after seeing active ser- 
vice in Siberia with the 27th Regiment. 
— H. C. de V. Cornwell was promoted 
April 15, 1919, to lieutenant-colonel of 
the Medical Corps, A.E.F. He returns 
with a distinguished record. — R. P. 
Angier has returned to his former post 
as director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory at Yale University; address, 140 
Edgehill Road, New Haven. — V. M. 
Hillyer has an article in the Bulletin 
of June 19, entitled “‘Aladdin’s Lamp 
and Some Others.” — The next con- 
tribution relative to the Class of ’97 
in these columns will come from the pen 
of Edgar H. Wells who succeeds to 
the secretaryship at the earnest request 
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of the Class Committee. The Class is 
to be profoundly congratulated upon 
Wells’s acceptance, as his qualifica- 
tions for such service are so obvious and 
exceptional. The retiring Secretary de- 
sires to express here both his official 
and personal thanks to the incoming 
Secretary for his unselfish acceptance 
of this responsible, and at times, exact- 
ing, office. 


1898. 
Cuar.es Jackson, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

There was no formal celebraticn this 
year, but on the day of the Yale game 
some fifty men had field sports in the 
morning, lunched together and went to 
the game. — Early in June a dinner was 
given by the Boston members of the 
Class to E. L. 
Division, and Harold Blanchard, ma- 
jor, 327th Infantry. — B. H. Hayes, 
major, 8Ist Division, got back to Los- 
ton just in time to go to the Yale game. 


Logan, colonel, 26th 


He is spending the summer with his 
family and expscts to go back to busi- 
ness in the autumn. — Henry Adams, 
2d, is serving with the Am. R. C. 
in France. —C. N. Fiske, M.D. ’00, 
Captain, U.S.N. (Medical Corps) who 
served throughout the period of hos- 
tilities with the Cruiser and Transport 
Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, has been 
assigned to duty as medical aide to the 
Commandant, 12th Naval Dist., San 
Francisco, Cal. — W. H. Hawkins is 
president of the Vegetable Oil Co., New 
Orleans, La. —G. H. Kinnicutt has 
been elected a director of the Sinclair 
Oil & Refining Corporation. — Guy 
Newhall is giving ‘‘ Property 3” at the 
Harvard Law School. — Potter Palmer 
has moved his office to 144 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. — J. H. 
Perkins, major, Quartermaster Corps, 
who was for a time Commissioner for 
France and for Europe of the Ameri- 
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can Red Cross and later was at- 
tached to Gen. Pershing’s staff, re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal, 
awarded on the recommendation of 
Gen. Pershing for “ ... exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished service. 
He was in charge of the work of the 
American Red Cross in Europe for a 
period of time and by his great energy 
and untiring efforts maintained that 
institution at a high state of excellence 
and rendered valuable assistance to the 
American Expeditionary Force. While 
in military service he displayed marked 
ability in the performance of the vari- 
ous duties with which he was en- 
trusted.” — F. L. Waldo has published 
“America at the Front” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.): the Story of the American 
Army on troopships, in the trenches, in 
hospitals, and on leave, by a correspond- 
ent for the Philadelphia Ledger. — A. 
H. Rice will soon start on his sixih 
exploration in South America. He will 
go into the unmapped regions of the 
upper Amazon and the Rio Negro. 


1899. 
Frank Owen Wuirt, Acting Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The twentieth anniversary reunion 
of the Class was celebrated on June 18 
and 19, 1919. We met at the Hotel 
Bellevue at noon on June 18, when the 
decorations were distributed. These 
included very attractive walking-sticks 
ornamented with a little band embossed 
with a picture of the Class infant. 
After luncheon we went to the Yale 
game marching in a body behind the 
’*99 banner. When the game was at last 
over, we boarded a special steamer for 
Pemberton, having dinner at the Pem- 
berton Inn, and staying all night at 
Hotel Pemberton. The management 
had provided a special cabaret show for 
us. The next day was Commencement, 
and the Class was taken by automobiles 
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to the Belmont Country Club where 
some of our members engaged in golf, 
tennis, and trap-shooting, while others 
loafed around and talked until dinner 
time. J. F. Perkins called the dinner to 
order and introduced Pliny Jewell as 
toastmaster. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts was at the club- 
house that evening and was introduced 
by the toastmaster and made a very 
agreeable speech. J. F. Perkins pre- 
sented a small silver cup to J. D. Dole 
as a memento of the cup given to him 
in 1909 for coming the longest distance 
to the Class dinner at the Decennial. 
Prigadier-General J. H. Sherburne re- 
lated some of his experiences at the 
front. He said that on November 11 
last his brigade was one kilometre be- 
hind the American front-line trencl.es, 
and one and a half kilometres from the 
German front-line trenclies, with every- 
thing packed and ready to go into Ger- 
many; that the guns had been hauled 
there by his negro troops, as they lad 
only 231 horses instead of the 2600 that 
a brigade cf artillery is entitled to; that 
his brigade was sending 8000 shells a 
day and only 1500 were coming back. J. 
F. Curtis presented a small silver cup 
to James D. Dole as a memento of the 
cup given to him in 1914 for coming the 
longest distance to the Class dinner at 
the Quindecennial. Lieutenant W. G. 
Morse, the commander of the destroyer 
Tucker, described life and experiences 
upon a destroyer. He told of the meth- 
ods of convoying troops, the equipment 
of the boats, the effect of the depth- 
bombs, and how the ship’s course was 
steered from day to day according to 
instructions received from the Admir- 
alty by wireless. He said that upon one 
occasion they had a lucky trip. They 
were about 800 miles out, with no con- 
voy, and were sent to the rescue of a 
sinking ship. “‘We had not gone five 
hours when we saw a big German sub- 
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marine four miles away across our bow. 
It dived. We saw no further trace of it; 
it was not in sight a minute. A short 
time after we received another S.O.S. 
eight miles away, where she was attack- 
ing another steamer. Other destroyers 
drove her off. At first we missed the 
crew of our sinking steamer by ten 
miles, but by making squares around the 
spot we found them. It was a French 
battle cruiser that had been sunk, and 
I shall not soon forget the cheering of 
those Frenchmen as they saw us. We 
had to circle around for a half-hour, 
and then we began to pick them up. We 
took 120 of the men on board our boat; 
five were officers. Nine other destroyers 
helped us. In all we rescued 550 men, 
all but four or five, who had been killed 
in the explosion. One of the French- 
men, they told us, went down three 
times into the engine-room to see if all 
the men were out, and while he was 
swimming away from the wreck, he saw 
the submarine in the water and turned 
‘back and swam away from it. I have 
always admired that man who could 
swim away from anything in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. It was my night 
at the watch, and we had lost contact 
with everything. We passed a German 
submarine fifty feet away awash, but 
could do nothing. The next afternoon 
I saw our first real periscope within 
range. It was one and one half inches 
in diameter and three feet above water. 
It was up for one and one half minutes, 
but long enough for us to estimate its 
course and speed. We dropped our 
depth-charges at ten-second intervals, 
but did not know, of course, which way 
the submarine had turned. We com- 
pleted one circle when it broke water 
on our starboard quarter. It was upset 
evidently. She came up bow foremost 
for about twenty feet. We got in four 
shots in the minute and a half that she 
was above water, and hit her twice. 
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She went down slightly backwards, and 
we turned and went over the spot where 
she had been, and we could see the sub- 
marine distinctly about thirty feet be- 
low surface well tilted over on one side. 
We gave her two more cans of T.N.T. 
for luck. The British Admiralty gave us 
the credit for the destruction of the 
submarine, and said that it was the sub- 
marine farthest from land that had 
been sunk.” F. O. White presented a 
silver cup to James Drummond Dole 
with appropriate ceremonies for coming 
the longest distance to the Class din- 
ner. Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Lane, 
M.D., who was in charge of one of the 
hospitals inFrance gave a very interest 
ing and intimate talk descriptive of 
his experiences in the hospitals and the 
attitude of the soldiers and nurses that 
had come under his observation. J. F. 
Curtis described in detail methods by 
which the war was financed, telling 
about the various loans to our allies, 
and the War Savings Campaigns, 
Liberty Loans, and so on. Major 
G. G. McMurtry, the recipient of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, who 
had received an honorary degree of 
A.M. from the College in the morning, 
told, for the first time, the story of the 
“Lost Battalion.” He said in sub- 
stance; ““I am mighty glad to be back 
with good old ’99 again. A great many 
of the men who went to France with me 
did not come back. The fellows we left 
there have little wooden crosses over 
their graves, a decoration beside which 
all the military decorations in the world 
cannot compare....We started off 
promptly on the minute and we cut 
German wire for two hours and ad- 
vanced three kilometres in a day. We 
were ordered to advance one and a 
quarter miles through the thick woods. 
The resistance had been getting 
stronger every day. The order was to 
advance regardless of losses. At 12.50 
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The elements on 
our right and left were held up. We 
went through the barrage and reached 
our objective at 6 p.m., or after about 
five hours of fighting in which time we 
had lost 100 officers and men. The next 
morning the Germans filtered by our 
left flank in great numbers. They set 
up wire between us and the rear, and 
then started to wipe us out. On Oct. 3, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, we had 
our last food. At noon that day they 
began to lob shells into our position 


p.m. the line started. 


with trench mortars, and to attack us 
with rifle fire and machine guns. Then 
they would come over in an attack, and 
when they were within thirty-five or 
forty yards they threw what we call 
Then we would 
stand up on the line and there would be 


‘potato-mashers.’ 


fifteen minutes or so of firing. Then 
the process would begin over again. 
They did this again and again through 
Oct. 7, and it was 8.30 p.m. of that day, 
before we got our next food, or about 
110 hours. We had a little water from 
a spring. Two men were killed trying 
to get to it in the daytime, but at night 
we slipped down and got a little. We 
knew the place by the name of the 
‘pocket.’ Before it was over, our band- 
ages had given out, and the men were 
so weak that they could not bury the 
dead. On Oct. 5, machine-gun fire on 
severe. For 
twenty minutes it sounded just like the 
cracking of whips. On Oct. 6, about 
4 pa, a U.S. airplane swung around 
and dropped a message, which fell just 
position. Nine 
thought that they could get it. It lay 
about a hundred yards from our posi- 
tion. Five of the nine were killed and 
the other four were wounded in at- 
tempting to get the message, and the 
Germans captured the four. The Ger- 
mans persuaded one to take a note to 
Major Whittlesey. He brought it in 


the position was most 


outside our boys 
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and stood up before us. Major Whit- 
tlesey read it and handed it to me. It 
said that we did not have a chance: 
that there was no good in our putting 
up further resistance: that we should 
surrender in the name of humanity, as 
the cries of our wounded were very dis- 
tressing. We paid no attention to the 
Major Whittlesey sent back 
no reply of any description. He or- 
dered our airplane panels pulled in, as 
he did not want anything white to ap- 


message. 


pear in our position, and we got ready 
to stand to. The attack came at once 
and it was very severe. I have seen as 
many as four of these ‘potato-mashers’ 
explode at one time. You just have 
time to see that it is not a potato- 
masher, as it bobs along the ground, 
before it explodes. The spirit was there 
in the outfit. At that time one half of 
the firing line was made up of wounded 
men, but they never faltered. We re- 
pulsed the attack in akout twenty min- 
utes. On Oct. 7, just before dark, a man 
said that a strange officer had moved in 
on the right flank with a patrol and 
wished to see Major Whittlesey. Whit- 
tlesey moved away, and when he had 
been gone some little time, I went over 
to see what the matter was, and I found 
talking to a lieutenant of the 
807th Infantry, and we knew we had 
been relieved. The with 
passed over their reserve rations and 


him 


men him 


about 8.30 p.m. all of us had had some- 
thing to eat. The ambulances took up 
the wounded, and out of 550 men with 
which we had started, Major Whittle- 
sey and and 
marched them up the ravine to a billet. 


myself mustered 194 
There was nothing else to be done but 
to hold the position which we had 
taken. We had been ordered to take 
that place, and in the absence of any 
other orders we intended to hold the 
position. We felt that it belonged to 
us.” — Arthur Adams received his dis- 
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charge from the Navy just in time to 
arrive in Boston for the Class Reunion. 
His address is Brimmer Chambers, 112 
Pinckney St., Boston. — Middleton 
Beaman has been appointed Legisla- 
tive Draftsman by Speaker Clark of 
the House of Representatives. This 
position was created by the new Rev- 
enue Act, the purpose being to aid the 
various committees of the Senate and 
House in drafting bills. His address is 
Room 297, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. — L. R. Chapman 
has removed his law office to 94 Milk 
St., Boston, room 21. His home ad- 
dress is 26 Linden Place, Brookline. — 
H. P. Dowst hasa short autobiography, 
with an attractive photograph of the 
author, in the “Saturday Evening Post” 
for July 19, 1919. — A. V. Galbraith 
has been elected principal of Williston 
Seminary at Easthampton. He has 
been connected with the Middlesex 
School at Concord since 1903. — G. A. 
Goodridge is with the Y.M.C.A. at 
Westfield. —C. W. Harvey has re- 
moved to 315 North 35th St., West 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Lieut.-Colonel J. 
W. Lane, M.D., was tendered a com- 
plimentary dinner at the Boston City 
Club, on June 23 last, by about two 
hundred of his friends. Among those 
who participated in the entertainment 
was William Gilman who read a poem. 
— James Nowell is on an, extended 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands. — J. F. 
Perkins has resigned as_ treasurer 
of the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company and has entered the firm of 
J. M. Forbes and Co.. with offices in 
the Sears Building, Boston. He is 
chairman of the Massachusetts Finance 
Committee of Community Service, 
Inc.—R. E. Ramsay, M.D., has 
opened new offices at 1026 Marsh- 
Strong Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
He limits his practice exclusively to 
pediatrics. — M. H. Ryan’s address 
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is 128 Washington St., Lynn. — Rev. 
M. S. Savage, who has been minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Lynn for three 
years, has resigned, and accepted a 
pulpit at Worcester. He refused a call 
to the Lenox Avenue Church in New 
York City recently. — Brig. Gen. J. H. 
Sherburne has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Coolidge chairman of the commis- 
sion to investigate the high cost of liv- 
ing. He has begun an investigation and 
has already held many hearings upon 
the subject. — F. B. Taylor is auditor 
of the Haverhill Division of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway Company. 
His address is 3 Water St., Haverhill. 


1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
50 Buckingham St., Cambridge. 

I take this opportunity to thank 
J. B. Hawes, 2d, for acting as Secretary 
of the Class during the last year. He 
carried on the work with such care and 
such success that in the June number of 
the Grapuates’ Maaazine he had six 
pages of notes concerning the members 
of the Class, an accomplishment rarely 
equaled. With a lively sense of grati- 
tude and appreciation for his help, I 
have received back the records from 
him. Now I fear I shall but rattle 
round in his shoes. — The annual June 
dinner of the Class was held at the 
Union Boat Club, Boston, on June 18; 
about 70 men were present. N. F. Ayer 
invested J. B. Hawes, 2d, with the 
duties of toastmaster. The men who 
spoke were: D. F. Davis, W. Morrow, 
A. Drinkwater, F. H. Danker, M. M. 
Foss, W. L. Collins, and G. C. Kimball. 
C. N. Prouty sang for us. Morrow 
said some especially noteworthy things 
ebout the achievement of members of 
the Class, and described the 1900 din- 
ners which are held regularly on the 
second Monday evening of each month 


at the Harvard Club in New York. 
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He wished this to be made known to the 
Class in order that all 1900 men hap- 
pening to be in New York on the second 
Monday of any month, might attend 
Kimball, 
the newly elected president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, asked the Class 
in the work of the 
Association during his term of office. 
—F. W. Aldred was Rhode Island 
representative, Commercial Economy 
Board, Council of National Defense; 


and find a warm welcome. 


to support him 


Commercial Economy 


Island Council of De- 


chairman of 
Board, Rhode 
fense; president of New England High- 
ways Return Loads Association; chair- 
man of National War Service Commit- 
tee of Retail Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. W. L. Beardsell was 
active in Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
subscription work. — W. deF. Bigelow 
American Field Service as 
and section com- 


was with 


ambulance driver 
mander on French front, August, 1916, 
to August, 1917; adjutant and assistant 
inspector of A.F.S. August to October, 
1917; commissioned captain in U.S. 
Army Ambulance Service with French 
Army, Oct. 10, 1917; major. U.S. Army 
Ambulance Service, May 3, 1919; re- 
turned to United States June 4, 1919; 
discharged June 6, 1919. He received 
the Croix de The citation 
stated that while running 
through a most dangerous zone, was 


Guerre. 
his car 
hit, pierced, and badly damaged by 
shell fragments during the German at- 
tacks around Verdun. — L. Brainerd 
has published “‘Gary Genealogy,” Oc- 
1918. —C. B. Curtis, Diplo- 
matic Service, was assigned to Bozota, 
March 6, 1915; to Panama, Jan. 3, 
1917; to Tegucigalpa, Jan. 1918; to 
Managua,October, 1918, to Christiania, 
March, 1919.—F. A. Danker 
resumed his pastorate at Worcester. — 
L. M. Dougan worked for the Liberty 
Loans and as a Four-Minute Man dur- 


tober, 


has 


the Classes. 


ol 


ing the war. — D. L. Dudley has writ- 
ten ‘“‘Spriggles,”’ a novel to be published 
by D. Appleton & Co. in the fall; also a 
play, “‘ Voltaire,” in collaboration with 
George Gibbs, which is to be produced 
by George Arliss. — A. M. Fairlie is 
consulting chemical engineer, specializ- 
ing in sulphuric acid manufacture. — 
G. B. Fenwick was a member of Loca} 
No. 2, 


been 


Exemption Board, Division 
Chelsea. — A. F. Gotthold 
promoted to major, R.R. & C. Service, 
A.E.F. 


that service dealing with turning over 


has 


He is chief renting officer of 
the property to the French. — A. F. 
Griffiths, captain, Medical Corps, is 
in the Army of Occupation, Coblenz, 
Germany. — J. F. Hall served with 
the American Red Cross in England and 
France as first lieutenant and later as 
captain. — C. B. 
principal of Masten Park High School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. He has been head of the 


Science Department of that school. 


Hersey is assistant 


During the war he was active in Red 
Cross and Liberty Loan Work. — C. A. 
Holbrook was captain, Medical Corps, 
and served with the 2d Prov. Regiment, 
156 Depot Brigade, and later as com- 
manding offcer, Ambulance Co. 278, 
20th Sanitary Train. — W. A. Hosley 
was captain, Medical Corps, Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., October to December, 
1918. —P. A. Jay is counselor of Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rome, Italy. — W. N. 
Johnson is a cabinet-maker and manu- 
facturer at Mattapoisett. — S.A. 
Johnston was otologist to the Indian- 
apolis Aviation Board, and to the Medi- 
cal Advisory Boad, Selective Service. 
—R. W. Kauffman corre- 
spondent with French, British, Belgian, 


was war 


and U.S. armies, western front, and 
with U.S. Navy, 1917 and 1918. He 
was correspondent of the New York 
Tribune at the Peace Conference. He 
has recently written “Our Navy at 
Work,” an account of the U.S. Navy; 
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“*The Azure Rose,” a novel; “The An- 
cient Quest,” a book of verses; and 
“Victorious,” a novel of the U.S. 
Army in the Great War. — G. C. Kim- 
ball is president of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. — C. J. Kullmer was com- 
missioned second lieutenant at Platts- 
burgh, S.A.T.C., Sept. 16, 1918; served 
as personnel adjutant of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, S.A.T.C.; was discharged on 
Jan. 1, 1919.— H. W. Mason was 
secretary of Local Board 40, Massa- 
chusetts. He has just finished his 
first term as town counsel for North 
Attleboro. — C. Moline, captain, Med- 
ical Corps, was at Camp Greenleaf 
for six months, training men for Hos- 
pital Training Service. He was with 
Hospital Train 52 from August, 1918, 
in the A.E.F. — W. A. Moore is man- 
aging director of the Western General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Red Deer, Alberta, 
Canada. He holds the controlling in- 
terest in that company. — F. X. Mor- 
rill is ill in a hospital at Andernach, 
Germany, with the Army of Occupa- 
tion. His organization is 6th US. 
Engineers Band. — C. Norton is chief 
engineer of Elevator Supplies Co., 
Hoboken, N.J. — F. Palmer, Jr., was 
educational director, Y.M.C.A., New- 
port Naval Training Station, in the 
summer of 1918. Last year he was 
teaching physics at Harvard. — W. G. 
Phippen is consulting surgeon, Ipswich 
Hospital. — E. Sachs was in charge of 
neurological surgery for the Officers 
School of Oral, Plastic, and Neurologi- 
eal Surgery at Washington University, 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo., 
during the winter of 1917-18. — E. E. 
Sanborn was with Red Cross, Camp 
Kearny. He was associate field direc- 
tor in charge of Home Service Section. 
— H. W. Sanford has written a pamph- 
let, ““Our Economic Problems,” under 
the name of “Leges Nature.” — L. B. 
Shay was Secretary of Home Service 
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Section of Red Cross at Brockport, 
N.Y. — M. Stinson was country chair- 
man of Los Angeles County and Asso- 
ciate State Director of Four-Minute 
Men of California. — N. R. Willard, 
Captain Engineers, was still with the 
A.E.F. in June. 
formerly Co. B. of the 510th Engineers 
— G. J. Wright was a contract sur- 
geon in the medical service, U.S. Army. 
He is now chief of clinic, N.Y. Neuro- 
logical Institute, New York City. — 
W. W. Bellamy is with E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, 80 Beekman St., New York City. 
— P. Blackwelder resigned as assistant 
librarian, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo., in February, 1918. He is now 
efficiency expert for oil companies. — 
E. D. Bond has been appointed pro- 
fessor at Psychiatry Graduate School, 
University of Pennsylvania, for the 
year 1919-20. — F. F. Burr is acting 
state geologist of the State of Maine. — 
E. C. Carter is chief secretary, A.E.F., 
Y.M.C.A. — E. Cary was teacher of 
French and Spanish at Thacher School, 
Ojai, Cal., for the year 1918-19. — 
G. O. Clark is captain, Medical Corps, 
Massachusetts State Guard. — H. T. 
Dougherty was in the American Li- 


His organization was 


braries Association, Library War Ser- 
vice, as librarian at Kelly Field, Texas, 
March to June, 1918; port representa- 
tive, Newport News, Va., December, 
1918; representative at Brest, 
France, thereafter. — H. S. Elliot is 
office manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Foundation Company, 
contractors and engineers, with head- 
quarters in New York City. He has 
directed the production of several plays 


port 


for the benefit of the soldiers at the 
San Francisco Presidio, and for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. —O. D. 
Evans was director of training in muni- 
tions plants, U.S. Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia District. He was a 
member of the Executive State Com- 
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mittee; Massachusetts Schools Com- 
mittee; of New England Liberty Loan 
Committee on the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Liberty Loans. He is now princi- 
pal of the Boston Continuation School, 
Boston. — R. J. Graves was major, 
Medical Corps. — A. Hasbrouck, in 
command of Ft. Monroe, Va., and coast 
defense of Chesapeake Bay, as colonel, 
Coast Artillery, in May, 1919; he has 
been retired for disability incident to 
the service. — W. C. Hess is doing 
publicity and statistical work, 7 Wall 
St., New York City. — R. S. Holland 
has published ‘‘ All around our House” 
— verses. He served on the Third Lib- 
erty Loan Committee, Philadelphia. — 
E. Ingraham was with the War De- 
partment, Washington, buying cotton 
yarns and doing work pertaining to the 
termination of government contracts. 
— R. H. Johnson is vice-president of 
the Authors’ Club at Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
I. S. Kahn, Major Medical Corps, was 
Chief of Tuberculosis Service, Base 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
He has published “‘ Tuberculosis Exam- 
ination Methods in the Army ” (South- 
ern Medical Journal, 1918) and ‘‘Un- 
usual Cases resembling Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis (Texas State Journal of 
Medicine, March, 1919). —W. D. 
Lambert was first lieutenant, Engin- 
eers, in September, 1917; May, 1918, 
served with 101st Engineers and in 
Engineers, Purchasing Office, A.E.F. 
He has returned to the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Washington, D.C. — 
F. W. Lane is in the real estate busi- 
Tacoma, Wash. —R. E. Lee 
the Committee on Public 
Information, as assistant director of 
the Scandinavian Bureau until May, 
1919. He is now with the Scandinavian 
Bureau of Foreign Governmental In- 
formation Service at 6 48th Street, New 
York City. — W. Lichtenstein has re- 
signed as professor and librarian at 


ness at 


was with 
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Northwestern University and _ has 
joined the Foreign Trade Department 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill. — R. L. Mason is a corporal, Co. 
H. 19th Regiment, 
State Guard. 
Greek Division of Local Americanizing 
Board, Worcester, and took part in 
Liberty Loan work. He is a clerk of 
the First Unitarian Church, Worcester. 
—H. Morison 
Corps. — W. Morse enlisted in the 
U.S.N., R.F. March 21, 1918; commis- 
sioned ensign March 21, 1918; served 
as aide to Rear-Admiral Wells, Direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence, until March, 
1919, promoted to lieutenant, j.g., 
December, 1918. At present he is in 
charge of Naval Intelligence, 14th 
Naval District, Honolulu. —T. W. 
Peirce is in the Massachusetts State 
Guard. — A. L. Richards 


ciate member of the Cambridge Legal 


Massachusetts 
He was chairman of the 


was captain, Signal 


was asso- 
Advisory Board, Cambridge. — R. A. 
Sanborn was publicity editor, National 
War Work Council, Y.M.C.A. — W.N. 
Seaver was camp librarian, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. (U.S. poison 
gas plant). — W. E. Skillings is assist- 
ant to merchandise manager, Filene’s, 
Boston. — J. Taylor is vice-president 
Roanoke 
Fibre Board Co., manufacturer of jute 
paper boxboard; also president and 


and managing director of 


treasurer of several lumber companies. 
— C.S. Thayer is production manager 
of the Foundry Department of the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
— R. H. Tukey is sub-master of Fair- 
haven High School, Fairhaven. — O. 
Veblen was major, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. — E. E. Wheeler was commis- 
sioned captain, Ist Plattsburgh Train- 
ing Camp. He was then attached to 
the 27th and 83rd Divisions. He served 
at the Iowa State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Ames, Iowa, as 
instructor; was commanding officer of 
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training detachment of the National 
Army at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb.; was inspector of train- 
ing. Detachment Training Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D.C.; district in- 
spector, S.A.T.C., 6th District, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; commanding officer of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 
commanding officer of University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
director of Commission on 
Activities 2d Dis- 


as chairman of 


district 

Training Camp 

trict, and acted 
Theatre Department with headquarters 
at New York City. He was promoted 
to major, Infantry. — F. Wilcock is 
auditor of Rapid Transit Costs for the 
Transit Construction Commissioner, 
New York City. — H. A. Yeomans will 
be the Harvard exchange professor to 
the University of Paris for the first half 
of the academic year 1919-20. He is 
now assistant director of the American 
University Union in Paris. —H. G. 
Schleiter is major, Medical Corps. — 
A. Follansbee served as captain in 343d 
Infantry, A.E.F.— R. L. Gerry was 
commissioned major and served as 
executive officer of the Office of the 
Storage Officer, for the port of New 
York City. He was assistant to the 
supervisor, U.S.A. Transport, New 
York City. —G. H. Mifflin, Jr., was 
captain, Military Intelligence Division, 
Washington, D.C. — Durrell, George 
& Co., Inc., having dissolved, E. H. 
George has organized E. H. George & 
Co., investment bankers, with offices 
at 31 State St., Boston. —S. M. 
Becker served as office manager in the 
office of the Director of the Draft 
Adjutant General’s Department, New 
York City, at a salary of one dollar 
a year during the war. — B. Chandler 
was a director of the Citizens’ Unit for 
Recruiting and a member of the Ist 
Regiment, Illinois Reserve Militia. — 
D. G. Battalion 


Harris, major, 3d 
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305th Infantry, received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in February 
1919. The citation reads: “ For extraor- 
dinary heroism in action in the Argonne 
Forest on Sept. 30. He fell and broke 
his collar bone, but he continued with 
his battalion throughout the attack, 
and until the Meuse was reached. For 
fifteen days he was continually with his 
battalion, them 
against strongly fortified enemy posi- 
tions, although suffering acute and con- 
tinued pain from his injury and being 


personally leading 


handicapped by having his arm in a 
sling.”” — H. K. Melcher was an expert 
in business administration for the Ord- 
nance Department, Explosives 
tion, Washington, D.C. —G. H. Al- 
bright served with the American 
Y.M.C.A. in England. — W. B. Swin- 
ford was county chairman of the Four- 
Minute Men of the 
Executive Board, Red Cross Chapter, 
Stillwater, Okla. —N. Biddle 
major in the Quartermaster Corps. — 
A. M. Tozzer was captain, A.S., at the 
Air Service Office of the Examining 
Board, San Francisco, Cal. — P. P. 
Chase was instructor in history for the 
last half of the year 1918-19. He was 
lieutenant j.g., and served as inspector 
of training for the Ist Naval District 
with headquarters at Boston. — H. S. 
Coffin is a director of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago. — B. A. G. Fuller was on 
General Bliss’s staff, American Section, 
Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
France. — H. W. Moses is head of the 
Welfare Bureau of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., Boston. —F. W. 
Buxton is vice-president of the FE. T. 
Slattery Co., Boston. — W. M. Chad- 
bourne served as major, Chemical War- 


and a member 


was 


fare Service. — G. Manierre is president 
of the Harvard Club of Milwaukee, 
Wis. — J. G. Oglesby was major, Ad- 
jutant-General’s Department, N.Y. — 
L. B. Brown has formed a partnership 
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with two other Harvard men under the 
firm name of Hodges, Dunham & Co., 
14 Wall St., New York City. They deal 
in securities. — L. Eaton was captain, 
Engineers. He has resumed his posi- 
tion as superintendent of mines for the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, 
Mich. He commanded Co. B., Ist 
Replacement Engineers, Washington 
Barracks, D.C. — W. S. Dunham was 
captain, Q.M.C., Remount Division, 
Kansas City, Mo. — R. H. Ellis, lieu- 
tenant-commander, U.S.N., R.F., was 
director and surgeon of Naval Station 
Hospital Unit No.23.— A. M. Chandler 
was chairman of the Four-Minute Men 
of Boston. — J. F. Hall was first lieu- 
tenant American Red Cross. He was 
assistant director of Camp Service in 
the Department of Military Relief, 
London, Eng. — F. R. Greene, for some 
two years at Saranac Lake, New York, 
has resumed the practice of law at Fall 
River. — F. G. Bauer has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel, J.A.D.G., 
and is attached to General Head- 
quarters A.E.F. — F. H. Simonds has 
published ‘‘ History of the World War,” 
Vol. 3, 1916. (Doubleday.) This is 
a history of the war on all fronts. 
— Marlborough Churchill received the 
order of Commander of the Crown 
in Italy from the Italian Govern- 
ment in October, 1918. He was in 
France with the President’s Commis- 
sion during the winter. He also re- 
ceived from the French Government 
the order of Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. — A. H. Shearer was the sec- 
retary of the Erie County United War 
Work Campaign; he was a member of 
the Finance Committee of Buffalo, 
Committee United War Work Cam- 
paign. He has published the annual 
report of the Grosvenor Library for 
59th year in the Grosvenor Library 
Bulletin, vol. I, no. 1, September, 
1918, 
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1901. 
JoserH O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class held its spring reunion 
June 16 to 19. The Boston members 
gathered at the Hotel Lenox on June 16 
and after lunch left in automobiles for 
the Falmouth Arms on the shores of 
Buzzard’s Bay. That night they held 
an informal dinner and the next morn- 
ing were joined by the New York and 
Western members of the Class, who 
gathered in New York on Monday 
afternoon and came over by steamer. 
Tuesday, June 17, was given up to ath- 
letic sports, and Tuesday night was held 
the Class dinner, which was primarily 
a tribute to the members of the Class 
who had served in the Army and Navy 
of the United States and its allies. 
Colonel R. E. Goodwin presided and 
speeches were made by Colonel Brain- 
erd Taylor, Colonel H. B. Clark, 
Lieutenant (j.g.) C. A. Macdonald, 
J. W. Hallowell, James Lawrence, and 
others. On Wednesday the Class re- 
turned to Boston, lunched at the Sta- 
dium, and went to the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game. That evening the Class 
had dinner at the Hotel Somerset in 
Boston and the Boston members gave 
a minstrel show after the dinner and 
the New York members provided an 
entertainment of a varied nature. The 
next day we attended Commencement 
at Cambridge. The reunion was a great 
success. All of the dinners were very 
much enjoyed by all of the members 
and the attendance was well over 150. 
The efforts of the New York and 
Western members in coming to the re- 
union and providing such a substantial 
part of the entertainment were very 
much appreciated by all of the members 
of the Class. — The Secretary in the 
fall will publish a war service report 
showing, so far as he is able to gather 
the information, the exact service ren- 
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dered by each member of the Class, 
whether in active military or naval ser- 
auxiliary or similar service 


vice or il 
either abroad or in this country. Every 
member of the Class who has not yet 
sent in his war service report to the 
Secretary is urged to do so at once. — 
J. W. Hallowell, chairman of the Class 
Committee, is Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in Washington. 
This association with the Hon. Frank- 
lin K. Lane offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for him to take part in the devel- 
opment work instituted by the depart- 
ment, particularly in the West and in 
Alaska. — Francis Prescott is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate and 
was one of the joint committce on ad- 
ministration and which 
d the executive end of the 


commissions 
has revis 
Massachusetts 
Colonel Brainerd Taylor has recently 
received through the Adjutant General 
of the Army, a decoration of Officer of 
the Legion of Honor from the Republic 
The bestowal of this deco- 


State Government..— 


of France. 
ration upon an officer of another nation 
is of extreme rarity and it evinces na- 
tional recognition of brilliant and ex- 
traordinary accomplishment. Coloncl 
Taylor's services have also received the 
highest commendation and recognition 
at the hands of the commanding Gen- 
eral of the American Expeditionary 
cial citation having been 
His duty in France 


Forces, a sp 
issued in his case. 
covered a period of one year. 
nsport officer on the staff of 
-General Sample, U.S.A., com- 


He was 


motor tr 






Brigadier 
manding the advance section service 
supply, ard during the year organized 
the motor transnort service of that 
section. —S. H. Bush, of the Educa- 
tional Corps of the American Army, is 
Dean of Paris for American officers and 
enlisted men attending French uni- 
versities. — V. R. C. King, Colonel of 


Engineers in the American Expedition- 
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arty Forces, has been decorated by the 
British government with the Distin- 


‘ 


guished Service Order ‘‘in recognition 
of meritorious services rendered the Al]- 
lied cause." — Frederick Pope, Major in 
the chemical warfare service, returned 
to the United States in April. 


the signing of the armistice he has been 


Since 


a consulting chemical engineer for the 
chemical warfare service. In this ca- 
pacity he went to Germany to inspect 
chemical plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of poison gases. — Major G. C. 
Shattuck, who was a member of the 
Serbian Relicf Commission under Dr. 
Richard Strong in 1915, was assigned 
in February, 1917, to General Hospital 
No. 22 cf the British Expeditionary 
Forces and was commissioned major 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps. He 
was given the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts at Harvard Commencement 
this The British 
awarded him the Distinguished Service 
Order ‘in 


service rendered the 


year. government 


recognition of meritorious 
Allied cause.”’— 
S. S. Drury was chosen one of the di- 
of the Harvard Alumni 
Association on Day. 
—C. M. Rotch is still in the United 


States Service with the American Ex- 


rectors at large 
Commencement 


peditionary Forces and is at the head- 
quarters of the Brittany Leave Area, 
St. Malo, France. — F. M. Ives has 
become a member of the law firm of 
Johnson, Clapp, Ives & Knight, 56 
State Boston. — H. F. Tucker is 
with the Ames Shipbuilding & Drydock 


St., 


Company, Seattle, Washington. — The 
following members of the Class are lost 
to the Secretary: F. R. Bryson, Irv- 
ing Herr, A. H. Kintner, M. G. Donk, 
C. T. Nichols, R. C. Goodale. — C. W. 
Adams, Jr., 
the annual dinner of the Harvard Club 
of Paris. — W. B. Swift read a paper 
on the “Psychology of Americaniza- 
tion’? before the Southern Society of 






: : : 
was in Paris and attended 
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Philosophy and Psychology on May 6 
last. —Isaac Wistar Kendall died sud- 
denly at Nassau, West Indies, on March 
1, 1919. He was a member of the firm 
of Pyne, Kendall & Hollister, bankers 
and brokers, in New York City. Since 
his graduation from College he had 
been a member of the Class Committee. 
— John Edward Somes, of Centre St., 
Brookline, died suddenly at his summer 
home in Gloucester on Monday night, 
July 14. He had been in poor health 
for a considerable time. Since his grad- 
uation from College he had always been 
an enthusiastic member of the Class 
and had taken a very active part in all 
of our Class reunions. He was very 
much loved by all of the members of the 
Class and will be very much missed by 
every one. He was an architect prac- 
tising in Boston, being a member of the 
firm of Somes & Parsons, 1 Beacon 


St. 


1902. 
BarreETT WENDFLL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

V. M. Frost, who has been connected 
with the Public Service Electric Co., 
Newark, N.J., since January, 1913, as 
Plant Engineer, has been promoted to 
Assistant to General Superintendent of 


Production in the same concern. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The postponed Quindecennial Re- 
union was celebrated on June 16 with 
a one-day outing at Nantasket Beach. 
The morning was foggy; as a conse- 
quence, on the way down the harbor 
the steamer conveying the Class collided 
with a submarine chaser, which lost a 
stern in the mix-up — no casualties on 
either side. At luncheon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Richard Derby of the Medical 
Service, wearing the Croix de Guerre, 
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and Captain S. H. Noyes, of the Air 
Service, recipient of a citation and of the 
Distinguished Service Cross, with mod- 
est refusal to speak of their own experi- 
ences, told of other classmates they had 
The Class Secretary 
summarized briefly the war record of 
the Class, and Langdon Warner, who 


met in France. 


has rendered valuable service for the 
State Department in Manchuria and 
Siberia, paid a tribute to the work 
stay-at-homes in the win- 
Scovell and 


done by 
ning of the war. C. H. 
A. J. Hammerslough presented facts, fig- 
ures, and plans for raising the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Fund to be 
sented to the College, and a special 
committee was appointed to raise the 


pre- 


Fund, the members being A. J. Ham- 
H. Scovell, 
Prentiss Coonley, G. B. Perry, and 
S. H. Wolcott. A. H. Weed then spoke 
briefly in behalf of the Committee on 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. The 
afternoon was spent in playing golf 


merslough, chairman, C. 


and tennis and baseball on the beach. 
At dinner the artists of Paragon Park, 
together talent 
from the Class, helped pass the fleeting 
hours before the last boat for Boston 
started. — Questionnaires calling for the 
data for the Class Report have gone 
out. The Secretary urges all to respond 
promptly and fully, as the war record 
will be contained in this Report and 
its value depends entirely upon the 
themselves 


with some amateur 


response which the men 


make. 


1904. 


Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 


No report. 


1905. 
Lewis M. TuornTon, Sez., 
381-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
No report. 








1906. 
Nicuouas KE ..py, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
No report. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

W. L. Stoddard’s address is 802 Bar- 
risters Hall, Boston. —G. A. Moore, 
who was commissioned Captain, M.C., 
on Sept, 15, 1918, was discharged from 
service June 25, 1919, having been at- 
tached to General Hospital No. 38, 
at East View, N.Y. — P. W. Emerson, 
who was a captain, M.C., returned 
from service in France, Feb. 17, 1919, 
and was discharged on March 6. — 
Francis William Sargent, Jr., died at 
Dover, June 19. He completed his 
College course in three years and in 
1906 and 1907 traveled around the 
world. In the fall of 1907 he entered 
the office of Parkinson & Burr, bank- 
ers, Boston, and had been connected 
with that house ever since. He was a 
member of the firm at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Margery Lee, of Manchester, 
and by two young sons. — F. A. Alden 
is a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board with the rank of Comman- 
der, and is at the head of the Atlantic 
Squadron Engineering School, which he 
established. — H. F. Evans, who was 
a major of infantry, has been elected 
the First Commander of Post 26, Scott 
County, Iowa, American Legion. — 
A. S. Cobb, who was with the Fuel Ad- 
ministration in Washington, has retired 
from the firm of Cobb and Company 
and entered the service of Bankers’ 
Trust Company, New York City. — 
G. A. Leland, Jr., who was a captain, 


M.C., has returned from service in 


France. His home address is 41 Pilgrim 
Road and his office, 209 Beacon St., 
Boston. — H. G. Hawes, Jr., is branch- 
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manager of United States Motors Ser- 
vice, Inc., 239 W. 56th St., New York 
City. — T. F. Downey, who was a sec- 
ond lieutenant, C.W.S., has been hon- 
orably discharged. — Leland Harrison 
has been appointed diplomatic secre- 
tary of the American Peace Commis- 
sion with the rank of Counselor of the 
Embassy and is the second American 
representative on the International 
Secretariat of the Peace Conference. — 
J. A. Ritchie is with White, Weld & 
Co., 14 Wall St., New York City. — 
F. M. Gunther has been transferred 
from the American Embassy in London 
to be First Secretary of the American 
Embassy at the Hague. — C. H. Dick- 
erman is on the staff of the Lyman 
School for Boys. Westboro. — E. M. 
Keay’s address is care of Second Ward 
Savings Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
Grant Chandler is now chief accountant 
for the Wisconsin Railways Commis- 
sion. His address is care Wis. Railways 
Commission, Madison, Wis. — R. F. 
Weston, lieutenant, A.S.A., was hon- 
orably discharged from the air service 
on January 10, 1919, and has entered 
the employ of the Palmetto Lumber Co., 
Oakhurst, Texas, as employment man- 
ager. — W. L. Weston, who was cap- 
tain of infantry and instructor of the 
S.A.T.C. at Southern College, Suther- 
land, Fla., was discharged from the 
Army, Dec. 19, 1918, and is now em- 
ployed with the Nova Scotia Tramways 
& Power Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. — 
W. D. Thompson is in the employ of 
the Chili Exploration Co. — Wilkins 
Jones, captain infantry, R.C., was dis- 
charged from the service on February 8, 
1919. His address is now 1 Beverly 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


1908. 


Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St., New York City. 
The Decennial Report is now being 
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prepared. Blanks were mailed to the 
members of the Class about Aug. 1. 
Those who have not received them 
should write immediately to the Secre- 
tary, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 
The Report has been held up in order 
to make the address list more complete 
than it could have been previous to the 
Class reunion. Some men are still in 
France and a large number are still un- 
settled as to permanent address. — 
The Class reunion was a most delight- 
ful affair, well arranged by the Boston 
committee. Various things were well 
celebrated, although it was felt by many 
that the Class dinner did not develop 
into a sufficiently personal affair. We 
see each other so rarely that many feel 
a Class dinner should be devoted very 
largely to somewhat serious talks and 
an exchange of points of view among the 
Class. There is very little to keep us 
together as an organization and in New 
York we have found it popular to use 
the dinners as a means of establishing 
closer contacts among 1908 men. It has 
also been suggested that the Class 
should adopt some more formal costume 
than the one used at the Decennial re- 
union. Possibly the whole subject of 
reunion costumes for all the classes is 
one which should be treated in the 
Grapuates’ MaGazineE and in the Bul- 
letin in order that some more or less 
definite graduate policy may be 
adopted. We now seem to be about 
halfway between no costumes at all 
and the elaborate system of costumes 
used at Yale reunions. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprng, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The principal item of interest to the 
Class is the recent Decennial Reunion, 
which was held June 14-19, inclusive. 
The entire New Ocean House at 
Swampscott was at the disposal of the 
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Class and the men congregated there 
on Saturday afternoon, June 14, being 
joined by others at frequent intervals 
from Saturday till Monday night, until 
the group eventually consisted of about 
175 men. Baseball, swimming, auto- 
mobiling, and golf constituted the chief 
forms of amusement, and the weather 
was ideal. A Class meeting and dinner 
was held at the New Ocean House on 
Monday night, June 16. The speakers 
at the dinner were L. K. Lunt, who 
presided; E. P. Currier, A. G. Cable, 
and T. Roosevelt, Jr. The last spoke in 
a very interesting way of his experiences 
in Europe; and in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished service to the country, as 
well as a mark of the esteem in which 
he is held by the Class, he was elected 
an honorary marshal of the Class by a 
rising vote. On Tuesday, a most im- 
pressive memorial service was held in 
Appleton Chapel at 12 o'clock for the 
fourteen men on the Class honor roll. 
Revs. N. B. Nash and J. T. Addison 
officiated. In the afternoon came the 
customary Stadium exercises and on 
the following day the sports in the morn- 
ing on Soldier’s Field, followed by the 
baseball game with Yale in the after- 
noon. A pleasing feature of this day 
was the joint luncheon at the Newell 
Boathouse with 1904 1908. — 
The Decennial Report is in process of 
construction, and although it is likely 
to be several months before the book 
goes to press, it will be placed in the 
hands of the Class at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 


and 


1910. 
C. C. Littte, See., 
Huntington, L. I., N.Y. 
No report. 
1911. 
Joun A. SwEETSER, Sec., 
Warren St., Brookline. 


No report. 
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1912, 
R. B. WiceGLeswortn, Sec., 
53 State St. Boston. 

Septennial Reunion: About 115 mem- 
bers of the Class returned to Cambridge 
for the postponed Sexennial or Sep- 
tennial Reunion, June 15-19 (inclu- 
sive), which proved to be an unqualified 
success. The ceremonies opened with 
an informal gathering and dinner at the 
Harvard Club on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, June 15, at which “‘choir- 
master” Gooding gave detailed in- 
structions as to the musical program 
for the week. This program included: 
‘“*There’s a long, long drought approach- 
ing” (There’s a long, long trail); 
‘* B-B-B-Bevo” ( Katy); “At Paragon” 
('n Everything); ‘‘Booze” (Smiles); 
“©1912” (Madelon); ‘‘ When We’re All 
Home Again” (Till we meet again); 
**Fish-A”’ (Jada), in honor of Harvard's 
new head football coach; and_ finally 
the Class anthem with such innova- 


tions as 


“We've 4 lieutenant-colonels and 11 majors more, 

And 43-odd captains and lieutenants by the score, 

The way that Twelve was going if they had n’t 
stopped the war, 

There'd be nothing left but generals now for Camp- 
bell’s army corps. 

“Oh, 1912, oh, 1912, don’t waste your merry lives; 

Get down to work, stir up some jobs, and get some 
little wives; 

And start some baby boys along, it’s up to you your- 
selves, 

To make the next supreme command, a general staff 
of Twelves.” 


Monday morning brought forth cos- 
tumes, banners, a band at the Parker 
House, and a joint parade with 1913 to 
the boat at 
due 


Rowe’s Wharf, which ar- 
rived in Nantasket 
Beach. The day was featured by pho- 


course at 


tographs, bathing, scenic railways, lan- 
tern slides of the Triennial, lectures on 
war experiences of the 4th Division, 
and an aguatie exhibition afforded by 
1913 who joined us for dinner in the 


[September, 


evening in the “Palm Garden.” At 
luncheon, the war records of the Class, 
available at the time, were distributed 
and briefly summarized. Resolutions 
which appear below were offered and 
unanimously adopted. A _ vote of 
thanks was also passed to T. S. Ross, 
acting Secretary and Treasurer during 
the war, chairman of the Septennial 
Reunion Committee, and author of 
seven of the eight Reunion songs. Class 
Day followed, the Class marching in 
costume to the Stadium exercises. 
Wednesday morning called for contests 
in baseball and track with 1913. Our 
opponents, however, were conspicuous 
by their absence, leaving what was 
coming to them to fall on the heads of 
a combination of ’14, °15, and’16. Bab- 
son and Richardson excelled for the win- 
ners on the diamond, while D. P. Ran- 
ney was the undisputed star of the cin- 
der path. Luncheon with the band and 
band leaders, Hancock and Simpkins, 
was held behind the left-field bleach- 
ers onthe Varsity Diamond. A Parade 
and the Yale game brought the day to 
a close. — On Commencement Day at 
Major Robert Ho- 
mans, chief marshal, W. E. Patrick, 
23d Inf; 2d. Div. 


was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 


the invitation of 


chaplain who 
ice Cross for extraordinary heroism 
in action during the Meuse-Argonne 
campaign, and J. 
tain 102d, F.A., who from Feb. 
Nov. 11, 1918, 
ously under fire with the 26th Divi- 


Cap- 
4 to 


continu- 


Simpkins, 


was almost 
sional Artillery, represented the Class 
as marshals. H. B. Willis, Sous-Lieu- 
tenant, Lafayette Escadrille, who is 
entitled to wear the Croix de Guerre 
with star and palm, the Médaille Mil- 
the Médaille 
ltique de and 


Légion Aeronau- 
the 


Ribbon, was also to have served in the 


tatire, 
France, Lafayette 
same capacity, but was unable to be 


present. The following is a copy of 
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the resolutions adopted by the Class at 
luncheon on Monday: 


Wuereas the Class of Harvard 1912 is to-day 
in large measure gathered together in reunion for 
the purpose of renewing the friendships of college 
days and of binding the life of the past to that of the 
present; and 

Wuereas, this gathering stands as the first offi- 
cial act of the Class since the entrance of America 
into the World War; and 

Wuereas, since last we met certain of our num- 
ber, namely, 

Richard M. Dwyer 

Henry W. Farnsworth 

Robert F. Goldschmidt 

Carl B. Hudson 

Gordon Kaemmerling 

Harold C. Kimball 

Harold N. Matthews 
have laid down their lives in the service of their 
country; 

Be it resolved, that we, their classmates, record at 
this time the sorrow which we feel in the loss of our 
comrades, the pride which we take in their record of 
service, the inspiration which we derive from their 
example of devotion and self-sacrifice in the cause of 
humanity; and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to those nearest to each of them who 
have left us, that they may know the place each 
holds in all our hearts. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

June 16, 1919. 


G. H. Palch is with the American In- 
ternational Corporation, New York 
City. J. E. Boit is with White, Weld 
& Co., bankers, 111 Devonshire St., 
Boston. —T. J. Campbell is with 
Carter & Campbell, furniture manu- 
facturers, Winchendon. — W. Clark 
is with Lindabury, DePue & Faulkes, 
lawyers, Newark, N.J.— R. Clifford 
has opened an office as a general prac- 
titioner, at 636 Beacon St., Boston.— 
Capt. R. Douglas, who was severely 
wounded in the Argonne, writes on 
July 3, from U.S. Embarkation Hospi- 
tal No. 4, 345 W. 50th St., New York 
City, that his wound is healing well, 
and that he hopes to walk a little before 
the month is over. Douglas’s company 
had 26 days of fighting in the Argonne 
drive, only 35 men returning of the 140 
who went over the top with him on the 
first day. — R. F. Duncan is secretary 
of the Harvard Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
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—F.S. 
charge of a boys’ camp, Camp Monad- 
nock, Jaffrey, N.H. — R. T. Fisher was 
recently appointed head coach of the 


Ernst is again this summer in 


University football team. His business 


address is 53 State St., Boston. — 
Under date of May 22, H. L. Gaddis 
writes from Brussels in part as follows: 
“T have received my orders for dis- 
and... to- 


charge here in Europe 


morrow I start for Germany.... I 
am not going across the Rhine for the 
present, but stay on the left bank... 
as a newly fledged member of the Euro- 
pean force of the International Harvest 
Company.... Had I known when I 
put in my application for discharge 
here last December that it would take 
me until the 3d of May to get out, and 
had I also known that I would be ac- 
companying my regiment to St. Na- 
zaire before I received my orders, and 
had I also known that 1912 was plan- 
ning a big reunion, and that I would 
have been back to the states in time 
for it... then I certainly would have 
stayed with the outfit and reported in 
Boston as a detail of one to help groom 
the Class for the party, as my regiment 
must be just about sighting New York 
to-day. ... My address will be care of 
the Brussels office.” 
again with the advertising Department 
of the Boston Herald. — F. C. Gray is 
with Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 
lawyers, 60 State St. Boston. —S. S. 
Hanks is with the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, Paris. —O. W. 
Haussermann is with Herrick, Smith, 
Donald & Farley, lawyers, 84 State 
St., Boston. — J. Heard, Jr., is with 
White, Weld & Co., bankers, 111 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston. — J. Hoar is with 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, 
lawyers, 53 State St., Boston. — P. K. 
Houston, who was wounded by a ma- 
chine-gun bullet above the left knee 
during the Argonne campaign, reports 


— F. Gooding is 


complete recovery. — F. H. Leslie is 
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with the Thomson Electric Welding 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y. — R. Lowell is with 
Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, 50 
State St., Boston.—Capt. G. H. McCaf- 
frey has just returned from over seas. 
He served in G3 of the 78th Divi- 
sion during the St Mihiel and Argonne 
offensives. Since the armistice he has 
had considerable experience escorting 
Polish troops from France through 
Germany. — Lieutenant A. F. McLean 
has returned from foreign service and 
has received his discharge. — B. Pit- 
man is vice-president of L. P. Hollander 
& Co. and manager of their New York 
office. — E. C. Sprague is with the 
Meldrum Motor Co., 1081 Main St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. — A. E. Stowe gives his 
address as 310 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. He is practising law. — R. 
Weston is with the legal department of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
Ludlow. — R. S. Wilkins is with Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer, & Dodge, lawyers, 
53 State St., Boston.— A number of the 
Class attended the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Buffalo, 
N.Y., in June. The list included I. C. 
& N.C. Bolton, L. Booth, E. C. Brown, 
W. H. Heywood, F. H. Leslie, J. Simp- 
kins, E. C. Sprague, and R. B. Wig- 
glesworth. — Secretary’s Notice: The 
Class Secretary and Treasurer wish to 
announce that they have reassumed 
their respective duties. Lowell’s ad- 
dress is care of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
50 State St., Boston. The Secretary 
can be reached at 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. 


1913. 
Wa ter Torts Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

J. D. Adams has been discharged 
from service and is back with the 
Providence Journal. — T. E. Alcorn is 
connected with Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Associates, Ludlow; home address, 
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777 State St., Springfield. — F. H. All- 
port, 344 Overlook Park, Lake Shore 
Boulevard, Cleveland, O. — H. V. Bail, 
export department of J. Aron & Co., 
95 Wall St., New York City. — H. N. 
Baldwin, 4 Chauncy Terrace, Cam- 
bridge. — V. B. Barker, R.F.D. No. 2, 
Bluemont, Va. — R. W. Beal has re- 
sumed work at 58 Summer St., Boston, 
as landscape architect. — B. Beaman, 
Princeton. — A. A. Berle, Jr., has been 
assistant to the specialist on Russian 
and Polish affairs, American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace, and secretary 
to the American representative on the 
Commission on Baltic affairs of the 
Peace Conference, Paris. —D. H. 
Bigelow, 80 Winter St., Boston. — G. 
F. Bird, 29 Monmouth St., E. Boston. 
—A. L. Blaikie, 142 Payson Road, 
Belmont. —P. S. Bliss, 1684 Van 
Buren St., St. Paul, Minn. — H. G. 
Borchardt, 210 So. 3d St., E. Newton, 
Ia. — F. W. Butler-Thwing, New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. —H. F. Browne 
was honorably discharged from service 
June 17, 1919. — P. E. Callanan, 109 
Warren St., Roxbury; resumed work 
with Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State St., 
Boston. — W. H. Capen, 115 Washing- 
ton Place, New York City. — M. F. 
Carr, 86 Waban Hill Road, Chestnut 
Hill. — E. P. Carver, Jr., 15 Buck- 
minster Road, Brookline. — L. Chang, 
83 Ash Street Place, Cambridge. — 
J. Culson, Jr., 11 Oakland St., Med- 
ford. — L. S. Crosby, 25 Virginia St., 
Dorchester. — J. P. Cummings, 533 
Locust St., Fall River. — P. Cushman, 
285 State St., Albany, N.Y. — W. W. 
Davies, 25 Dana St., Cambridge. — 
H. DeCourcy, The Tudor, Beacon & 
Joy Streets, Boston. — J. A. Donovan, 
61 Bradford St., Lawrence. — H. T. 
Duer, 1220 North Calvert St., Balti- 
more, Md. —H. F. Dunbar, 275 W. 
Chestnut St., Kingston, N.Y. — G. H. 
Earle, 3d, Haverford, Pa. —G. M. 
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Ellis, 172 Macon St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—H. C. Everett, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed trustee and treasurer of Vincent 
Memorial Hospital; address, 49 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. — T. Ford, 
Spofford Lake, N.H. — C. F. Freeman, 
235 Arlington Ave., Providence, R.I. — 
R. Van N. N. Gambrill, 30 Park 
Ave., New York City. — J. S. Gibson, 
1831 Ramona Ave., Passadena, Cal. — 
H. B. Gardner, 116 E. 63d St., New 
York City. — C. Gilfix, 19 Dana St., 
Revere. — H. J. Goepper, 73 Highland 
Ave., Cambridge. — C. M. Gordon, 92 
Toxteth St., Brookline. —R. S.. de 
Gozzaldi, Great Southern Life Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. — G. M. Graham, Box 
153, Slatersville, R.I. — E. P. Graves, 
Jr., 1056 Beacon St., Brookline. — 
S. T. Guild, Hollister, White & Co., 
Inc., 50 Congress St., Boston. — W. C. 
Hall, 1523 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
— G. H. Hands has_ been discharged 
from service and is back with the Mod- 
ern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston. — 
A. S. Harrington, has been detailed to 
service in Hawaii. — E. S. Harrington, 
51 Lawrence Road, Chestnut Hill. — 
C. B. Harris, 306 College Ave., Ithaca, 
N.Y. — W. B. Harris, 215 East Grand 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. — W. G. Hill, 
22 Burr St., Jamaica Plain. — J. Horni- 
cek, 34 Mellen St., Cambridge. — W. S. 
Howe, 11 Wesley Park, Somerville. — 
K. F. Hu, L’Academie Utopia, Shang- 
hai, China. — F. W. Hubbell, 2137 
West Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. — 
C. L. Huff, 5 Columbia St., Brookline. 
—P. T. Jaccaci, 228 Madison Ave., 
New York City. — A. D. Johnson, 1312 
Warren Springs Ave., Boise, Idaho. — 
H. S. Johnson, 180 St. Paul St., Sey- 
mour, Ind.—J. §S. Kennard, Jr., 
Tarrytown, N.Y.—C. G. Keshen, 
Sprague Electric Works of General 
Electric Co., Bloomfield, M.J. — A. E. 
Landerholm, 318 W. 5th St., New York 
City. — Rev. J. B. Langstaff, 19 7th 
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Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. — W. W. Leon- 
hauser is in the advertising business 
with Blackman Ross Co., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York City; permanent ad- 
dress, Harvard Club, 27 West 44th St., 
New York City. —H. Levine, 47 
Hewins St., Dorchester. —H. H. 
Loomis, Brookesby St., Bedford. — 
G. C. Loud, University Club, Law- 
rence, Kansas. — H. S. McKee, Villa 
Nova, Pa. — A. H- Mahoney, 3 Forest 
St., Medford. —S. B. Marlow, 200 
Highland St., Syracuse, N.Y. —J. R. 
Marshal, 17 Kent St., Brookline. — 
M. D. Meiss, 960 Lenox Place, Cincin- 
nati, O.— H. A. Mereness is chief 
chemist at the National Spun Silk Co., 
New Bedford; home address, 136 North 
William St., Fair Haven. — G. von L. 
Meyer has been elected state treasurer 
for Massachusetts of the American 
Legion: he is with the firm of Linder & 
Meyer, 72 Fiske Bldg., Boston. — 
J. C. Milliken was sent to University 
of Toulouse, France. — E. D. Morgan, 
Jr., Dudlea, Chevy Chase, Md. — 
E. F. Mullen is with H. C. Hartshorn, 
certified public accountant, Boston; 
home address, 11 Orkney Road, Brook- 
line. — D. Needhan, practising law 
with J. H. Sherburne at 53 State St., 
Boston. — H. T. Nickerson, 144 
Adams St., Milton. —L. A. Noble, 
assistant superintendent of the Morse 
Dry Dock & Repair Co., address, 457 
Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
A. B. Nolan, 286 Sterling Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. — H. Norton, 30 Meredith 
St., W. Roxbury. — N. E. Paine, Jr., 
is with Armour & Co. Stock Yard, 
Chicago, Ill. — P. H. Peters, clerk in 
Navy Department, Room 2911 Navy 
Bldg., Oberlin, Kan. — C. T. Plunkett, 
Jr., Harvard Club, Boston. — G. 
Priester, 21 Warwick Rd., Brookline. — 
F. E. Richter, 1615 Harlem St., Balti- 
more, Md. — F. C. Rogerson is in the 
cotton business; member of the firm of 
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Foley, Rogerson & Rivinius, Boston 
and Fall River; address, 384 Achushnet 
Ave., New Bedford. — M. Sandler, 
credit manager, Empire Carpet Co., 
268 Canal St., New York City. — 


J. H. Schafer, labor superintendent? 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Maurer, N.J.—L. B. Siegfried, 70 
Plymouth St., Montclair, N.J.—C. 
Silbert, 32 Homestead St., Grove Hall. 
— A. B. Snowden 25 South St., New 
York City. —S. P. Speer, 2 West 67th 
St., New York City. — G. F. Stratton, 
4943 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
H. Struse, 241 Hewes St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. — J. K. Tebbetts, 1548 E. Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. — G. 
N. Thompson, salesman with J. H. 
Rhoades & Co., New 
York and Boston; home address, 7 Lo- 
cust Ave., Lexington. — G. S. Torrey 


investments, 


is taking lecture courses at Sorbonne 
University, Paris; will return to Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn., this fall. — C. F. Vance, Beacon 
Ave., Norwood. — R. P. Wade, Guar- 
anty Bank Corporation, Continental 
& Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. — P. L. Wendell is United 
Paper House, Inc., 200 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — Rev. W. F. Whitman, Bex- 
ley Hall, Gambier, O. — C.S. Williams, 
Jr., care of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N.J. — H. H. Williams, Me- 
chaniesburg, O. — A. F. Winter, 18 
Negus St., Webster. — R. W. Wright, 
Jr., 1054 Ingraham St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. — F. R. Wulsin, 755 Park Ave., 
New York City. —R. W. Eckfeldt, 
temporary address 25 Coolidge Hill 
Road, Cambridge. — A. B. Haw, chem- 
ist with Milligan & Higgins Blue Co., 
Gloversville, N.Y. — J. H. Hecht, 609 
Jackson St., Charles City, Ia. — A. I. 
U.S.A., attached 
the American 


with 


Henderson, captain, 
to financial section of 
Commission to Negotiate Peace; ad- 
Henderson, 52 


dress, care of E. C. 
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William St., New York City. — E. St. 
J. Hubermann, 1938 Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. — G. N. Hurd, with 
E. A. Shaw & Co., Boston. — W. Tuilts, 
Jr., is with the American Trust Co., 
50 State St., Boston — W. H. Bald- 
win, 3d, is with the American Trust 
Company, 50 State St., Boston. He 
is the Cambridge representative of the 
Harvard Fund. ioe 8 
Minot, Jr., has been discharged from 


Endowment 


service and has resumed his position 
with Jackson & Curtis, 18 Congress St., 
Boston. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
€0 State St., Boston. 

Those who attended the Class reun- 
ion will find this dull reading. True 
justice can never be done with pen and 
ink, and those who failed to attend may 
well be steeped in too gloomy a remorse 
to endeavor to seek solace from the 
perusal of these few golden lines 
Wherefore may it rightly be asked, 
Why bother to write them? Ah! for 
posterity in sooth! That your sons may 
read and wonder in some future rainy 
day if their daddies really lent them- 
ribaldry and mirth. 


selves to such 


Murder has an indecent faculty for 
getting out anyway. How many of the 
Class of 1943 will be able to appreciate 
the circumstances when the story is told 
of, say, Hippen, 714, who when slapped 
roundly on the back in the lobby of the 
Brunswick and hailed in a hearty man- 


Zish, looked 


vaguely in the general direction of the 


ner by his classmate 
assault and said, ‘*Thanks, dear fel- 
ler. Funny — perfectly familiar voice 
but strangely, unaccountably, foggy 
features.” And this, mark you at 9.45 
A.M. The trip to the boat? Each cobble- 
stone of the twisty road has its memor- 
ies of that advance. The trip to Pem- 


berton? Each wavelet in Boston 
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Harbor could tell a tale —and some 
more eloquent than others. The assault 
on Pemberton itself? One of the ghast- 
liest pages of the battle. Awful casual- 
ties!! Air rent with the moans of the 
stricken. The marked the 
frightful ravages of the old weapon 
liquid fire, since, alas — but why speak 
of it? The very thought brings a lump 
to the swallower. Who can forget — who 


landing 


saw? Men crashing from dizzy heights 
into the pool below; the daring rescue 
of a half of a half-pint tossed by some 
unbeliever into the brine; the at- 
tempted drowning of one of Neptune’s 
daughters, who by the way nearly 
succeeded in drowning the gent who 
threw her in! Was there a baseball 
game? 1915 had a team but no com- 
petition. The fans were disappointed. 
Paragon! All on the same day, under- 
stand. But why go on? You need no 
digression on the possibilities of Para- 
gon. Give free rein to your imagina- 
tion, you who came not. You don’t de- 
serve to be told 
Monday! And_ so 
Perish the thought! 


goodly assembly of veterans of the day 


anyway. So closes 


opens Tuesday? 


Still, there was a 


before and we formed and we marched 
and we sat in the hay, and listened, and 
laughed and cheered and and 
inhaled confetti and everything. And 
few of us could realize that it was five 
We might 


have become thoughtful, but time was 


sang 


years since we last did it. 


too short and we dined and so forth 
instead. And the lanterns came out as 
before, the same old fountains did their 
bit, the bands played all the old tunes, 
and we danced with many of the same 
young girls and called it a day. Wed- 
nesday, after the ball game we ad- 
journed to the Brunswick for the din- 
ner, and all was well, and as it should 
have been. It ended the reunion and 
suitably. And listen, you backsliders! 
Are you feeling the drouth somewhat by 
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now? You deserve to for not coming. 
Next 


year comes a sexennial, the only one we 


But you get one more chance. 


shall ever have and it is whispered, 
on dit, — but if you want to know, 
you ll come and find out. 


1915. 
Matcotm J. Loaan, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 


No report. 


1916. 
WELLs BLANcHarD, See. 
126 State St., Boston. 
The Triennial 


was a great success. 


Celebration in June 
About 200 men 
attended at one time or another. On 
Monday, June 16, we left on a special 
train at 9 a.m. for Onset where we trans- 
ferred to trolley cars and finally to 
boats for R. F. Herrick’s estate at Ware- 
ham. Bathing trunks, baseballs, ca- 
noes, and an orchestra were waiting for 
us — not to mention a bar. At noona 
mammoth clam bake was served, and 
after dinner there was much song. The 
trip home was accomplished safely and 
the casualties were light. The gratitude 
of the Class is due Mr. Herrick for his 
wonderful Tuesday 
the Class marched to the Stadium exer- 


hospitality. On 


cises led by D. C. Watson and the Class 
Baby, Miss Betty Watson. The Class 
costumes consisted of a blue-and-white 
turban, a blue-and-white sleeveless 
smock with belt, and a little cane with 
blue-and-white ribbon. Wednesday 
morning a traek meet was held at the 
Stadium. Three-legged races, shoe- 
changing races and beer-drinking con- 
tests proved 16 always victorious over 
"13, 14; and “15; In 


the afternoon we 


our competitors, 
marched behind a 
band to the ball game. Our seats had 
been stolen by *14 and °15, but we 
found the aisles very comfortable. The 
less said about the ball game the better, 
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but the gloom did not continue at the 
banquet in the evening at the Lenox — 
in fact it was an hilarious dinner. John 
Gallishaw, Ken Murdock, the Secre- 
tary, and any others who wanted to 
made speeches. Wyman Miller was 
toastmaster and spared few. The party 
broke up with the singing of the Class 
song, and ‘‘ Farewell to John Barley- 
corn” —the Triennial song. —R. C. 
Williams is living at 142 Commerce 
St., Rahway, N.J. — W. J. Bingham is 
in the banking business at the South 
Texas Commercial Bank, Houston, 
Texas. He was in the U.S. Army Am- 
bulance Service from Sept. 15, 1917, 
to April 24, 1919, rising from Private 
to Captain. — Benjamin Carpenter, Jr., 
is with Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., Chi- 
cago. He was with the Am. Field Serv- 
ice as truck driver; with Am. Red 
Cross in France from September, 1917, 
to February, 1918, when he enlisted in 
the French army and graduated in 
June, 1918, from Fontainebleau as 
aspirante of Artillery. He saw action 
with the 90th Reg. and received the 
Croix de Guerre in August, 1918. — 
E. B. Packard is an expert salesman 
with Fox Bros. & Co., 126 Lafayette 
St., New York. During the war he was 
in the N.R.F.C., rising from seaman, 
2d class, to Lieutenant. j.g.—J.E. Far- 
ley is at the Harvard Law School. He 
was discharged on March 29 from his 
commissionas Ist Lt., F.A.—D.C. Wat- 
son was commissioned Ist lieutenant., 
F.A. at the 2d Plattsburgh Camp and 
saw action with the 302d: F.A. — James 
Talcott, Jr., is with James Talcott, Inc., 
225 4th Ave., New York City. — D. P. 
Rumsey is in Investment Banking at 
706 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
— R. H. Delafield was a major in the 
Sanitary Corps stationed in the office 
of the Chief Surgeon, A.E.F. — H. S. 
Barnes served for six months in the 
Ambulance Service in France. He was 


News from the Classes. 


[September, 


rejected for service in the U.S. Army 
on account of nearsightedness and en- 
tered the French Artillery School at 
Fontainebleau in November, 1917. He 
graduated in February, 1918, was as- 
signed to the 5lst French Artillery, 
made aspirante in March and sous- 
lieutenant in October. He served al- 
most continuously at the front and 
received the Croix de Guerre and his 
battalion was cited for Fourragere. — 
J. R. Coffin was 1st lieutenant. A.S., and 
was cited by the A.S. commander of the 
Ist Army for exceptional devotion to 
duty in December, 1918, when making 
an infantry reconnaissance unprotected, 
flying at a low altitude and attacked 
by three Fokkers, but safely returning 
with valuable information. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Wuaitney, Sec., 
146 State St., Augusta, Maine. 

About 450 members of the Class 
returned to Cambridge in June for the 
Class Day and Commencement fes- 
tivities. At that time nearly one hun- 
dred members of the Class were still in 
service. The Class dinner was held at 
the Hotel Thorndike, Boston, on June 
17.— At the meeting of the Class 
Committee held in June, it was de- 
cided to issue the first Class Report in 
the spring of 1920. In normal condi- 
tions the Report should have appeared 
in June, 1918, but the war made this 
impossible. Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee considered it preferable to wait 
until 1920 and then turn out a complete 
and accurate report with the war rec- 
ords of each member of the Class, rather 
than to issue immediately such a report 
as might be possible fromthe incomplete 
data at the disposal of the Secretary. — 
Twenty-six members of the Class lost 
their lives in the war. As far as is 
known, this is the greatest loss suffered 
by any Harvard Class. 
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1918. 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
1911 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
No report. 


1919. 
GerorcE C. Barctay, Sec., 
5 East 78th St., New York. 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
G. W. Allport, Hudson, Ohio, teaching; 
G. C. Barclay, 5 E. 78th St., New York 
City, law; P. H. Bennett, 3 Blackstone 
St., Cambridge, business; Edmund 
Billings, Jr., 40 St. John St., Jamaica 
Plain, chemist; A. H. Bright, 165 Brat- 
tle St., Cambridge, stock-broking; 
B. B. Coyne, Grangeville, Idaho, chem- 
ist; William Dexter, 65 Marlborough 
St., Boston, law; E. C. Dingwell, 68 
Butler Ave., Orient Heights, Business 
School; F. B. Faxon, 15 Abbott St., 
Wellesley; W. R. Foss, 356 N. Mar- 
ket St., Wooster, Ohio, manufacturing; 
L. P. Hall, 17 Upper Mountain Ave., 
Montclair, N.J., chemist; G. W. Jones, 
17 Orchard St., Leominster, business; 
H. B. Joseph, 1874 E. 93d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, care of The H. Block Co., 
Cleveland; J. D. Kettelle, 10 Pleasant 
St., Brookline; I. H. Kutz, 616 Irving 
Ave., Syracuse, N.Y.; law; Delmar 
Leighton, Tunkhannock, Pa., business; 
A. N. Levin, 911 South Sixth St., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; R. McA. Lloyd, Jr., 
108 East 82d St., New York City, 
banking; Charles MacVeagh, Jr, Mo- 
nadnock, N.H.; George Mendelsohn, 
79 Homestead Ave., Roxbury, chemist; 
F. S. Owen, 1384 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston, with American Can Co., Fair- 
port, N.Y.; R. A. Patterson, 50 Con- 
gress St., Bangor, Me., teaching next 
year at St. Stephen’s School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; John Pickering, 18 
Broad St., Salem; Roger Pierce, 8 Hub- 
bard Park, Cambridge, business; A. L. 
Pitman, Jr., 411 Lafayette St., Salem, 
student next year M.I.T.; P. W. Rice, 


Non-Academic. 
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93 Winchester St., Brookline, play- 
writing; Nicolas Rojas, Sucre, Bolivia; 
Otto Rudner, 715 So. Clinton Ave., 
Trenton, N.J., business; C. A. Rupp, 
Jr., Conant 7, instructor at Harvard 
next year; W. T. Selg, 41 Naples Road, 
Brookline, chemistry, Graduate School 
next year; C. M. Speidel, 1485 Robin- 
wood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio, law; Ames 
Stevens, R.F.D., 1, Lowell, manufac- 
turing; R. L. Strout, 327 East 18th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., newspaper work; J. L. 
Tildsley, Jr., Spuyten Duyvil, N.Y., 
Business School; H. T. Tisdale, 5 Ash- 
ford Ct., Allston, business; C. E. 
Tucker, 36 Fairview St., Fitchburg, 
journalism; F. B. Whitman, 23 Everett 
St., Cambridge, railroads; E. C. Whit- 
temore, 36 Linnean St., Cambridge. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Graduate School of Business Admin- 

istration. 

1919. Addresses and probable occupa- 
tions: J. S. Armstrong, 132 High St., 
Middletown, Conn., insurance; H. S. 
Baldwin, 144 Main St., Hyannis; W. O. 
B. Berndes, 1031 N. 34th St., Omaha, 
Neb., investments; F. C. Fogg, 62 Sum- 
mit St., Hyde Park, accountant; J. J. 
Hoban, 39 Mansfield St., Somerville, 
accountant; J. Y. Kawahara, Nagoya, 
Japan, trader; H. B. McGuire, 514 Conch 
Building, Portland, Ore.; G. W. Pennell, 
118 Concord St., Pertland, Me., account- 
ant; G. B. Peterson, Belvedere, Marin 
Co., Cal.; J. J. Roman, 244 Broadway, 
South Boston, exporting; G. P. Russell, 
347 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington; J. A. 
Sheetz, 35 Langdon St., Cambridge, bank- 
ing, P. E. Thayer, 306 State Mutual 
Bldg., Worcester, insurance; Judd Tum- 
bridge, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
civil engineer; E. H. Walker, Pepperell, 
lumber industry; C. P. Wallace, 109 Rid- 
dle St., Manchester, N.H., shoe manu- 
facturing; I. C. Whittemore, 36 Linnean 
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St., Cambridge; Elisha Whittlesey, 38 
Pomeroy Ave., Pittsfield; Soichi Yaman- 
chi, 272 Boylston St., Boston, banker. 


Dental School. 

1919. Addresses given as follows: M. A. 
Allen, 2191 East 90th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; F. C. Bates, 208 Harvard St., Dor- 
chester; S. A. Clayes, Walton St., Port- 
land, Me.; W. L. Cronin, 17 Baldwin St., 
Cambridge; Louis Gould, 11 Westminster 
Road, Roxbury; H. V. Hallen, 30 Glen St., 
Malden; Louis Rosenfield, 29 Magnolia 
St., Malden; N. W. Swett, 37 Ashland 
St., Medford. 


Bussey Institution — Graduate School of 
Applied Biology. 

1919. R. J. Dobson, Peking University, 
Peking, China, missionary; Woon Young 
Chun, 16 Range Road, Shanghai, China, 
dendrologist; C. L. Metcalf, 
professor of Entomology, Ohio State Uni- 


assistant 


versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


School of Landscape Architecture. 
1919. H. H. Cornell, 1050 Farnsworth 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Prentiss French, 


Williamstown. 


School of Architecture. 

1919. Addresses: J. E. Carlson, New- 
ton Centre; K. J. Conant, Two Rivers, 
Wis.; W. F. Kussin, Elmhurst, L.1., N.Y.; 
C. W. Larson, 77 Seymour St., Roslin- 
dale; W. H. Pratt, 15 Shattuck St., Natick; 
Isadore Rosenfield, 112 Poplar St., Bos- 
ton; C. P. Teigen, 24 Craigie St., Cam- 
bridge; W. S. Vaughan, 143 Church St., 
Watertown; Langford Warren, 8 Craigie 
Circle, Cambridge. 


Law School. 

LL.B. 1859. William Emile Doster 
died in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, July 3, 
1919. 
class of 1857, and received at Yale the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1864. During the Civil 


He was a graduate of Yale in the 


Non-Academic. 
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War he was provost-marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

LL.B. 1877. F. H. Gillett is Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

LL.B. 1898. H. D. Hazeltine has been 
elected to the Downing professorship of 
the laws of England at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

1919. Addresses: M. P. Block, 5 W. 
73d St., New York City; D. L. Brown, 
care of Hale & Don, 60 State St., Boston; 
C. B. Chrisman, Ortonville, Minn.; H. W. 
Connolly, 7 Fenno Place, 
O. O. Efird, 226 Broad St., Winston- 
Salem, N.C.; I. H. Fathschild, 1703 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; J. A. Fowler, 
Jr., 2301 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
C. W. Frontz, Hughesville, Pa.; Bartlett 
Harwood, 132 Chestnut St., Boston; H. 
G. Hudson, Smithfield, N.C.; J. V. Ka- 
lousdian, 19 Myrtle St., Boston; S. L. 
Kaplan, 26 Harlem St., Dorchester; 
Stanley Morrison, Redlands, Cal.; E. K. 
Overstreet, Jr., Sylvania, Ga.; A. D. Platt, 
Portland, Ore.; N. D. Reardon, Delavan, 
Ill.; H. F. Reindel, care of McAdoo, Cot- 
ton & Franklin, New York City; G. M. 
Shipman, Jr., Belvidere, N.J.; R. K. 
Smith, 332 6th St., East Liverpool, Ohio; 
D. A. Strong, 125 E. Van Buren St., 
Columbia City, Ind.; Morrison Worthing- 
ton, Jacksonville, Il. 


Dorchester; 


Medical School. 

M.D. 1864. John Brennan Moran died 
in Boston July 12, 1919. 
in St. John, N.B., in 1838. He served asa 
sanitary surgeon during the Civil War. 


He was born 


After graduating from the Harvard Medi- 
cal School he studied in Vienna, Prague, 
Berlin, and Paris. From 1876 to 1885 he 
was a member of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. In 1885 he was appointed instruc- 
tor in hygiene in the public schools of 
Boston. He retired from the practice of 
medicine in 1909. One daughter and three 
sons survive him. 


M.D. 1869. Henry Tucker Mansfield 
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died in Needham, July 6, 1919. He was 
born in Boston, Feb. 2, 1838, the son of 
John Tucker Mansfield and Eloise Ade- 
line (Story) Mansfield. During the Civil 
War he served as Assistant Paymaster of 
the United States Navy. After graduat- 
ing frem the Harvard Medical School, he 
practiced in Brockton, then in Dedham; 
and in 1874 he removed to Needham, 
which thenceforth was his home. October 
5, 1903, he was marricd to Edith Mae 
Bigelow, who survives him. 

1919. Addresses: C. W. Blockett, Jr., 
15 Park Vale, Brookline; J. H. Burnett, 
1189 Bennington St., East Boston; E. W. 
Cheyney, 259 S. 44th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. B. Jackson, 16 Holbrook St., 
Jamaica Plain; Dwight O’ Hara, Waltham; 
G. 2: 
Hospital, New York; home address, East 
Orange, N.J.; H. F. Root, 312 N. East St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Kent Royal, Harvard; 
D. L. Sisco, Harvard Medical School, 
Department of Hygiene; Ivan Snider, 
Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Bruce Snow, 106 Elm St., Stone- 
ham; E. W. Wilder, 90 Columbia Road, 
Boston; Shu Tai Woo, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. 


Pennoyer, interne at Roosevelt 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


A.M. 1911. Ralph Cahoon Whitnack 


died recently in India, where he had been 


for three years financial and agricultural 
adviser to the Maharajah Gaekwar of 
Baroda. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1906. After taking his master’s 
degree at Harvard, he studied in Europe 
for two years. From 1914 to 1917 he was 
professor of economics at Keio University, 
Japan; and from 1917 to the time of his 
death he was Secretary to the Council of 
State, Baroda, India. His wife and a son 
survive him. 

A.M. 1913. Julius Klein has been ap- 
pointed American commercial attaché at 
Buenos Aires. Before receiving this ap- 
pointment, he had been in charge of the 


Non-Academic. 
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Latin-American division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1919. Addresses and probable occupa- 
tions of men who finished last year their 
work in the Graduate School are here 
given: K. E. Appel, Lancaster, Pa., Medi- 
cine; W. A. Berridge, 2 Pond St., East 
Lynn, teaching; C. F. Brand, Greenfield, 
Ind., teaching; H. C. Brownell, Canton 
Christian College, Canton, China, pro- 
fessor of history; C. D. Burtt, 30 Ashland 
St., Arlington, teaching; Niles Carpenter, 
916 Lee St., Evanston, IIl., Episcopal 
clergyman or teacher; R. R. Cawley, 30 
Lawndale St., Belmont, teaching; Y. R. 
Chao, 318 Elmwood Ave., Ithaca, N.Y., 
instructor in physics, Cornell University; 
H. R. Chidsey, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., assistant professor of philos- 
ophy; D. B. Clark, 43 Madison Ave., 
Madison, N.J., teaching; B. C. Clough, 
Vineyard Haven, teaching; W. L. Dow- 
ler, 582 Wilson Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
teaching; I. A. F. Flinner, 91 Moraine St., 
Jamaica Plain, headmaster, Huntington 
School for Boys; R. L. Foreman, Jr., 938 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; N. C. Han- 
nay, care of Mrs. J. H. Gurry, Box 189A, 
R. F. D. 7, Schenectady, N.Y., teaching; 
Courtenay Hemenway, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., teaching; 
R. J. Honeywell, Hudson, N.H., teaching; 
W. H. Irving, Moncton, N.RB., teaching; 
S. G. Johndroe, 505 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, teaching; C. K. Judy, Throop 
College, Pasadena, Cal., teaching; R. W. 
Kelly, 31 Lawrence Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity, director, Harvard Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, asisstant professor, 
Division of Education; P. L. Li, Keimei 
St., Siulam, Kuangtung, China, teaching; 
W. H. D. Meier, Framingham Centre, 
head of the Department of Biology, 
Framingham State Normal School; H. K. 
Messenger, 11 Story St., Cambridge, 
teaching; Kenneth Morse, The Oakwood 
Seminary, Union Springs N.Y., teaching; 
L. G. Nourse, Newport, N.H., teaching; 
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L. M. Prindle, Charlotte, Vt., in Italy on 
a Sheldon fellowship next year; M. M. 
Reed, 1331 Gardner St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
law; Ben Rosen, 74 Waumbeck St., Rox- 
bury, educational administrator; E. F. 
Rowse, 470 Lake Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
teaching; George Schwab, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, educational work in West 
Africa; H. M. Showman, care of J. T. 
Crews, 1409 Columbine St., Denver, 
Colo., assistant professor of mechanics, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; N. J. Silberling, 51 Prentiss 
St., Cambridge, research; A. E. Tingley, 
Woods Hole, clergyman; R. E. Torrey, 
No. Leverett, instructor in botany, Massa~ 
chusetts Agricultural College; Neal Tuttle, 
134 Lamb St., Cumberland Mills, Me., 
chemist; F. R. Willard, 15 Westland Road, 
Watertown, principal of high school; E. 
F. Wood, Danielson, Conn., teaching. 


Divinity School. 

S.T.B. 1895. Rev. A. P. Reccord, who 
has been pastor of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, has accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian Church of Detroit. 

1919. Addresses given as follows: Ka- 
priel Bedrosian, 228 Highland St., Wor- 
cester; C. F. Bleakney, Bridgewater; G. 
G. Bleakney, 66 Mt. Vernon Ave., Brain- 
tree; D. H. Corley, 7 Howland S:., Cam- 
bridge; R. C. Eaton, Mansfield; A. N. 
Gilbertson, 425 Lynn Si., Malden; F. O. 
Holmes, 3 Church St., Cambridge; M. E. 
Muder, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to fhe Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Francis G. Caffey, ’91, has published in 
pamphlet form “National Unity,” an 


Literary Notes. 


[ September, 


address that he delivered on June 3, 1919, 
before the alumni of Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. He reviews the 
growth of the spirit of unity since the Civil 
War, and points out that there is no in- 
consistency between our maintenance of 
national unity and our participation in a 
society of nations. 

The June number of Art and Archeol- 
ogy contains an interesting and exception- 
ally well illustrated article by William 
Sumner Appleton, ’96, on the Destruc- 
tion and Preservation of Old Buildings in 
New England. 

Frank H. Bigelow, °73, Professor of 
Meteorology in the Argentine Meteorolog- 
ical Office, has published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Four Fundamental Formulas for 
discussing the observations made with the 
various types of Pyrheliometers.” It is 
Supplement No. I to his Treatises on the 
Atmospheres of the Sun and the Earth. 

Rome G Brown, ’84, has written a 
pamphlet, “Industries and the State 
under Socialism,” in which he deals in- 
cisively with the fallacies and dangers of 
the Socialist movement. 

John Lord O'Brian, ’96, has published 
“Civil Liberty in War Time,” a paper 
based upon his observations and experi- 
ences as head of the War Emergency Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

George B. Leighton, ’88, is the author 
of the Report of the New Hampshire 
Commission on Water Conservation and 
Water Power, recently published. 

The first number of Volume I of The 
Oxford Outlook, a monthly review, edited 
and controlled by Oxford undergraduates, 
has reached us. It is attractive in form 
and contents, and it contains one article, 
at least, that is of special interest to Amer- 
ican readers— ‘An  English-Speaking 
Fellowship”? by Lord Charnwood, plead- 
ing for a fuller, more sympathetic under- 
standing between the people of England 
and of the United States. 

“W. B. in California”’ is a tribute in 
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verse to Witter Bynner, ’02, from his stu- 
dents and colleagues in the University of 
California, where he gave a course in 
verse-writing, 1918-19. The poems have 
a good deal of charm; Mr. Bynner may 
well be congratulated on this tangible 
evidence of his year’s achievement as 
teacher, as well as upon the happiness of 
having inspired such a tribute of friend- 
ship. 

Edward B. Bloss, 94, has printed his 
poem, “Memorial II,”’ which he read in 
June at the twenty-fifth anniversary re- 
union of his class. The verse is dignified 
and felicitous. We quote the opening 
and closing stanzas: 

“Hills broadly undulating down, 
A river bending to the sea, 
Bright plains encompassing a town 
Of fondly quaint tranquillity; 
A storied realm in beauty set 
And ordinate with stately care — 
I know them all, I see them yet, 
And Harvard, fairest of the fair. 


“The hills unchanged adorn the plains, 
The river and the town are there, 
Its stateliness that realm retains, 
Aud Harvard aye will be as fair, 
Her deeds in stone commemorate; 
Yea, but these shafts the sky enscrolls, 
Spandreled of those who waged with fate 
To the full courage of their souls!” 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Dramatic Technique, by George Pierce 


Baker, °87. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 
$3.75 net. 

Some years ago, when a young pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard inaugurated 
a course in play-writing, there was a good 
deal of quiet amusement and satirical 
comment. But the young professor per- 
severed; and though some of his skeptical 
colleagues may still regard the art of play- 
writing as unworthy the serious atten- 
tion of the academic mind, his enthusi- 
asm has justified itself in the eyes of 
the community, and his experiment has 
achieved a measure of success that pos- 
sibly he himself never foresaw for it. The 
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47 Workshop at Harvard is an institution 
known to all workers in the drama in this 
country, and to nearly all who aspire to 
write plays. The noteworthy aspect of 
Professor Baker's success is that he has 
not merely interested and satisfied his 
students, but that he has made those 
ultra-practical men, managers and pro- 
ducers, recognize the value of his teaching. 
Any graduate of the 47 Workshop who 
has shown promise may count upon re- 
ceiving from the arbiters of plays a con- 
sideration that to those less fortunately 
instructed would seem almost respectful. 

So when Professor Baker sets forth in a 
book the principles of his teaching, the 
book is sure to be read eagerly by the 
young practitioners and the novices of 
the craft. It is addressed frankly to a 
special audience, yet it is a book that 
should attract the intelligent amateur, 
the person who though interested in the 
drama has no ambition to be a dramatist. 
Discussion of the technique of an art is 
always fascinating to many who can never 
be artists or even craftsmen; and the 
technique of the drama has perhaps a 
human interest that the technique of 
poetry or painting or sculpture or music 
lacks. Certainly the subject loses none of 
its human interest under Professor Bak- 


er’s lively and entertaining treatment. 
It is no dry treatise on technique in which 
occur such passages as the following: 
‘Lately the telephone, the stenographer, 
and most recently the dictaphone have 
seemed to puzzled dramatists the swift 
road to successful initial exposition. To 
all these human or unhuman aids some 
overburdened soul has felt free to say 
anything the audience might need to 
hear. Probably the use of the telephone 
has come to stay, for daily there is proof 
that nothing is too intimate for it. There 
are, however, more ambitious workers 
who, weary of servants, confidants, tele- 
phones, stenographers, and dictaphones, 


want to set forth necessary information so 
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naturally that no one may question 
whether it might have come out in this 
way.” 

The reader of this book cannot fail to 
understand why Professor Baker has been 
so successful as a teacher. He has brought 
to his work not only sound scholarship but 
also enthusiasm of which the youthful- 
ness appears unfailing. He takes a hospi- 
table, friendly interest in every effort in 
the field that interests him, yet the kindli- 
ness of his outlook does not affect his 
sense of values. 

One of the chief merits of the book is its 
wealth of illustrative material. Whatever 
the aspect of the subject that is being 
treated, whether it is the method of pro- 
ceeding from the choice of a subject to the 
formulation of a plot, or the arrangement 
of the material, or characterization, or 
dialogue, Professor Baker quotes scenes 
and passages from French or German or 
English or American plays that embody 
the principles he has set forth or the faults 
against Although 
there is no part of the book that the 
young playwright will not find suggestive, 
perhaps the most helpful pages are those 
that deal with “holding a situation.” 
The dramatist who has learned to do that 
has mastered the most difficult problem of 
his art. And Professor Baker’s exposition 
of the way in which the skilful dramatist 
makes the most of a situation is enlighten- 


which he cautions. 


ing. 


The Way of the Eagle, by Major Charles 
J. Biddle, LL.B., °14. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. $2.50 
net. 

In April, 1917, Mr. Biddle enlisted in 
the Aviation Section of the French For- 
eign Legion, and was sent to a school for 
beginners. Before the 
signed he had transferred to the Ameri- 
can army, had been recognized as an ace, 
and as commanding officer of the Fourth 
Pursuit Group, had under his command 


armistice was 
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125 officers and 950 men. He was once 
wounded, had many narrow escapes, and 
altogether may look back upon what 
seems to the civilian reader a distin- 
guished and in fact glorious military ca- 
He became clearly a master of 


However, at the end of 


reer. 
aerial warfare. 
the book we find him expressing regret 
that he had often been overcautious! 

In the Foreword he says, “‘ These letters 
were written to members of the author’s 
family without thought of publication, 
and the author is still very much in doubt 
as to whether they should be published.” 
That his doubts on this point yielded to 
pressure is fortunate; for although the 
letters of aviators form a considerable 
department in the literature of the war, 
we could ill have spared a volume which 
contains so interesting a chronicle of the 
service and which is characterized by 
such modesty, generosity, and natural- 
ness. 

The book is dedicated “To Oliver 
Moulton Chadwick, killed in 
August 14, 1917.”’ Chadwick was a grad- 
uate of Harvard, in the class of 1911, and 
was a classmate of Major Biddle’s in the 
The two went to 


action, 


Harvard Law School. 
the front together and were assigned to 
the same Escadrille — the first Americans 
to be assigned to that group. They had 
been there only two weeks when Chad- 
wick was killed. Of him Major Biddle 
writes: 

“He was the kind of man that it takes 
generations to make, and then you only 
get them once in a thousand times. A 
man with a great deal of brains, he was 
also a very hard worker and had ‘learned 
more about aviation and made himself 
into the best pilot I have ever seen for 
one of his experience. He was one of the 
very few that I have met over here who 
came over long before America entered 
the war, simply because he felt it was his 
duty to fight for what he knew was right. 
That was why he was fighting and what 
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he was fully prepared to die for. His 
ideals were of the highest, and he was 
morally I think the cleanest man I have 
ever known. Physically he had always 
been a splendid athlete and was a par- 
ticularly fine specimen. .. . We had lived 
together, eaten together, flown together, 
and planned all our work together. Al- 
ways a gentleman and thinking of the 
other fellow, he was the most congenial 
man to me that I had ever known. I had 
come to regard him as my best friend, and 
it is astonishing how well you can get to 
know one with whom you work in this 
business, whom you often rely on for your 
life, and who you know relies on you in 
the same way. He was the finest man of 
his age that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to meet and was my idea of what a 
gentleman should be. ...The comman- 
der here regarded him as one of the most 
courageous men he had ever had, which is 
saying a great deal in this organization. 
One of the officers tried to tell me that 
Oliver should not have left his patrol and 
gone to help out the other machine. I 
think he did exactly what he should have 
dore, he could not well stand by when he 
saw a comrade in trouble and leave him to 
shift for himself.” 

Of the Germans he says, “They are 
beyond the pale of a decent man’s friend- 
ship and should be considered as a race 
with which no Christian should have 
anything to do. I am frank to say that I 
am looking forward to the day when I 
shall, I hope, kill some of them, for I hate 
them as I would a snake, and would kill 
them with as little compunction.” Yet 
some time later, when he had brought 
down a German machine and, alighting, 
had seen the observer, whom he had shot, 
“it gave me a queer feeling to stand there 
and look at that dead boy... . It is nice 
to get them down on our side of the lines 
where one can get the machine, but on 
the other hand, even though you know 
perfectly well that you have killed a man, 
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it seems less personal if you do not see 
him. They are Huns, and I will without 
hesitation kill as many as I can, for it 
has to be done, but, just the same, they 
are human beings, and one cannot help 
remembering that they have a mother 
somewhere who will be wondering what 
has happened to them.” 

The book depicts scenes of war vividly 
and reveals a strong and attractive per- 
sonality. 


Night Bombing with the Bedouins, by 
Robert H. Reece, ‘11. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1919. $1 net. 

This is not a chronicle of air raids over 
the Arabian desert, or of the part that the 
air-man played in the defense of Egypt. 
The reader who takes it up with the ex- 
pectation of being transported to the 
Eastern theatre of war soon learns that 
the Bedouins were a migratory unit on 
the Western front — a squadron of Brit- 
ish bombing-planes, manned by a singu- 
larly heterogeneous set of aviators. They 
came from America and from all parts of 
the British empire; there was one whose 
insides had been shot away at Gallipoli 
and whose “digestive apparatus, com- 
posed principally of silver tubes, could 
assimilate more wine without producing 
ill results than any other five members of 
the mess.” Another was Sammie, who 
in peace time would have looked “‘like a 
toy Pom with a ribbon around its neck.” 
When a Hun bomb dropped in the offi- 
cers’ trench and failed to explode, Sam- 
mie tried to lift it, failed, and then lay 
full length upon it. Fortunately, the 
bomb turned out to be a “dud,” and 
Sammie, instead of vanishing into frag- 
ments, had to submit to the derisive hu- 
mor of his friends. There was Jock, five 
feet three from Scotland, who alighted 
behind the German lines near an impor- 
tant switch-station, brained the switchman 
with a wrench, threw the switch, and pro- 
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duced a highly effective eollision between 
a German troop train and a German am- 
munition train. And there were numerous 
other picturesque characters whose aston- 
ishing exploits have found in Lieutenant 
Reece a sympathetic and talented chron- 
icler. 

In fact, Lieutenant Reece writes with 
rare skill. His etchings of character are 
sharp and distinct. His account of the 
Bedouins at work at their aerodrome, and 
his description of a typical night raid have 
a terseness and simplicity that would have 
qualified him as a war correspondent of 
the highest class. And when he turns to 
“Some Epics of Night Bombing,” and 
particularly when he writes the most ex- 
traordinary epic of all, the story of “ Mys- 
terious Dick” and the Guiding Hand, he 
shows a dramatic power that it is to be 
hoped will express itself in more than this 
slender but distinguished volume. 


The Power of Dante, by C. H. Grand- 
gent. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1918. 

There are translations of parts of the 
“Divine Comedy” in this book which 
cannot be passed over as if they were a 
merit in the printing. In the Lowell Lec- 
tures which first presented this book to 
the public they must have been invalu- 
able. And now they are not perfunctory 
even to the reader who knows Italian: 
they induce that reader, usually uncon- 
sciously, to match himself against the 
translator. 

“The dawn was driving out the early breeze 

Which ran so quick ahead that far from shore 

I recognized the rippling of the seas.” 

Moreover, it is in terza rima that this 
continues. 

Since Chaucer paraphrased the prayer 
of St. Bernard to the Virgin, it has not 
always been the custom for translators 
to make it so clear that the original was 
written not in Latin but in the verna- 


cular. 
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Certainly Professor Grandgent had 
every need of making slight the barrier of 
Janguage. The other barriers were enough 
to discourage him. Had not Dante him- 
self used a style purposely obscure to keep 
at a distance the profane, those who 
had not “‘intelletto d’amore”’? There are 
still such. Then since his day Fortune has 
been working in the world. A new coin- 
age of ideas passes current. 

Some lecturers have tried to awaken 
admiration for Dante by pointing out 
single lines which of themselves cut deep. 
Others have tried to tell the story of the 
Divine Comedy in their own prose with 
particular digressions. The former have 
awakened an admiration if not for Dante, 
at least for certain lines of Dante. The 
latter have usually stimulated an admir- 
ation somewhat aghast at the cruel jus- 
tice of the “Inferno.” Professor Grand 
gent demands for the “ Divine Comedy ” 
that admiration only which regards its 
edifice entire. Quotations are cited in 
order that they may be points on which 
for the moment to focus the eye. Not a 
single one of his chapters whether it be the 
first and called “Faith,” or the last and 
called “Diction,” but considers the poem 
as a whole. 

Nothing, moreover, at the present day 
when a poet is generally considered hap- 
less in the winds which blow him hither 
and thither like Francesca herself, could 
more invite astonished admiration than 
for Professor Grandgent to point out past 
denying that Dante where he seemed most 
free was there to his form most faithful 
and in bond. 


Songs and Poems, by John Jay Chapman, 
*84. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1919. $1 net. 

A poet’s method of putting together a 
collection of his writings is sometimes 
illuminating. By his bestowals of em- 
phasis he may reveal, or at least suggest, 
the degrees of seriousness with which he 
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takes the various modes of expression 
with which he deals. It is a common 
practice, for example, to assemble all the 
long and solemn products in the earlier 
pages of a book of verse, and then — if 
the poet has ever permitted himself more 
playful exercises in rhyme — to dedicate 
the later pages to these, under some such 
deprecatory title as “In Lighter Vein,” 
or “Jocosa Lyra.” 

Mr. Chapman’s method is to be pre- 
ferred. He gives the place of honor to the 
least formal of his songs — the first with 
a truly poignant note, the second with a 
roaring quality which will be harder to 
evoke in America as June 30, 1919, re- 
cedes into the devouring past. These are 
followed by more academic lines, in the 
midst of which one is jogged by the ironic 
collocation of ‘“ Revery’”” —in which the 
poet, the keeper of a garden which the 
weeds call paradise, lies and dreams of 
Energy — and “‘A Prayer,” a cry for ac- 
tion in which a trumpet calls with a quiv- 
ering clearness akin to Stevenson’s in 
“The Celestial Surgeon.” If 


irony in this bit of arrangement there is 


there is 


felicity in placing before the poems which 
have to do with the war, and fill nearly all 
the second half of the little volume, the 
“Lines on the Death of Bismarck,” re- 
printed from Mr. Chapman’s journal, 
The Political Nursery, for 1898. 
“Organized hatred. That foundation reaches" 

The very bottom rock of Germany 

And out of it the structure rises up 

Bristling with arms.” 
So he wrote, with the instinct of a prophet, 
more than twenty years ago. The poems 
that follow deal with the prophecy ful- 
filled, and its consequences. 

In the best of them so much of true 
passion finds beautiful expression that 
it is hard to believe they will fail of a per- 
manent place in the literature of the war. 
“May, 1917,” especially, seems one of the 
genuine and enduring poems of these re- 
cent years. Nor is it by any means only 
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in this lofty expression of a grief which 
has bowed men and women all over the 
world that the vitality of Mr. Chapman’s 
voice as a true medium of the best thought 
and feeling in America declares itself. 
The quality of distinction and permanence 
is stamped unmistakably on a number of 
other pages in the slender volume. After 
all it order the 
poems stand; only it must be said, even 
at the risk of harping on a minor matter, 


matters little in what 


that Mr. Chapman’s defiance of the ac- 
cepted conventions of arrangement is 
refreshing. 


America at the Front, by Fullerton L. 
Waldo, 98. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1918. $2 net. 

As war correspondent for the Phila- 
delphia Putlic Ledger, Mr. Waldo had 
unusual opportunities for observing Amer- 
ican soldiers in action and at play. He 
crossed on a troop-ship with them, he saw 
them in camp behind the lines, and in 
trench and in hospital. Yet the book in 
which he records his impressions is rather 
disappointing. It is too fragmentary and 
anecdotal in character to be as interesting 
as it ought to be. The separate chapters 
no doubt served well their turn as news- 
paper correspondence, but brought to- 
gether into a book they seem to lack im- 
portance. The work is one of notes and 
jottings instead of organized narrative. 
But it has some entertaining passages. 


Democracy: Discipline: Peace, by William 
Roscoe Thayer, °81. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. 

This little volume comprises the Colver 
Lectures at Brown University for 1919. 
Mr. Thayer tests America, her hopes and 
her doubts, her ideals and her tempta- 
tions, in the crucible of human experience 
and his conclusions are satisfactory to 
himself and convincing to the American 
reader. Democracy, the scorn of political 
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philosophers from Plato to Bismarck, he 
finds to be the foundation of national and 
social life, because in spite of its many and 
obvious defects it alone has promoted 
human liberty. True liberty, however, 
can be enjoyed only by the individual, 
the community or the nation which 
through education has learned the lesson 
of submission to the common needs and 
has accepted the discipline which leads to 
self-mastery. Finally, those peoples alone 
will know true and permanent peace who 
have learned to subordinate social, race, 
religious, and industrial issues to a com- 
mon national welfare. 

Mr. Thayer was one of the small group 
of Americans who recognized very early 
in the “atrocious war” not only the duty 
of this country to the allied nations and 
our opportunity to rescue Liberty from 
the Hohenzollern oppression, but also the 
inevitableness of our final participation 
in the struggle. With equal earnestness 
and vision, he recognizes in the solemn 
moment of Victory the duties and the 
opportunities of America to perpetuate 
the ideals of Democracy in a world of so- 
cial turmoil; and he calls upon her to dis- 
cipline herself and by her example point 
the way toward permanent peace. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,*Al! publications rece'ved will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

Night Bombing with the Bedouins, by Robert H. 
Reece, "11. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, 99 pp. $1.00 net. 

Democracy: Discipline: Peace, by William Roscoe 
Thayer, ’81. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, 124 pp. $1.00 net. 

Social Work: Essays on the Meeting-Ground of 
Doctor and Social Worker, by Richard C. Cabot, ’89. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. Cloth, 188 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and 
Byzantine Empires, by Arthur E. R. Boak, 711. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. 160 pp. 

Roussecu and Romanticism, by Irving Babbitt, 
’89. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. Cloth, 426 pp. $3.50 net. 

W’. B. in California: A Tribute. Privately printed, 
1919. Press of the H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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Aristotelis Meteorologicorum Libri Quattuor, edited 
by F. H. Fobes, 04. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1919. Cloth, 234 pp. 

History of Religions, Vol. II: Judaism: Christian- 
ity: Mohammedanism, by George Foot Moore, h ’05, 
Professor of the History of Religion in Harvard 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1919. Cloth, 562 pp. $3.00 nei. 

Thomas Jefferson, by David Saville Muzzey, 93, 
Associate Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919, 
Cloth, 319 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Way of the Eagle, by Major Charles J. Biddle, 
LL.B. ’14. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1919. Cloth, illustrated, 297 pp. $2.50 net. 

Money and Prices, by J. Laurence Laughlin, °73. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Cloth, 
314 pp. $2.50 net. 

Songs and Poems, by John Jay Chapman, ‘St. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Cloth, 
86 pp. $1.09 net. 

Abraham Lincoln: a Play, by John Drinkwater. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. Cloth, 112 pp. $1.25 net. 

Main Curren's of Spanish Literature, By J. D. 
M. Ford, ’94, Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages. New York : Henry Holt & Co., 
1919. Cloth, 284 pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES. 


** It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ Maaazine 
in order to make this record more nearly compete. 
1877. John Baker Keyes to Florence E. 

Girardin, at New York, July 11, 
1919. 
. Charles Wendell Townsend to 
Sarah Gore Flint, at Boston, July 
2, 1919. 
Franklin Swift Billings to Gertrude 
C. Todd, at South Yarmouth, July 
21, 1919. 
George Burgess Pierce to Marian 
Stone Douglass, at Orange, N-J., 
June 28, 1919. 
1900. Charles Herbert Bell to Harriette 
R. Galloney, May 15, 1918. 
{1900.] Edmund Grinnell to Anna de 
Lancey Eldridge, at Newport, R.I, 
June 3, 1919. 

[1900.] Frederick Theodore Manning to 
Mildred Ivy, Jan. 29, 1918. 

1900. Wilbur Morse to Henrietta Gold:- 
borough, at Cambridge,Md., Marc 
8, 1918. 
Henry Randolph Brigham to Lucy 


1885. 
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1901. 


Hayes Breckinridge, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 21, 1919. 

Horton Caumont Force to Anna 
Parkman Greenough, at Boston, 
August 19, 1919. 


[1901.] Louis Edward Wardell to Mary 


Eastman Hitchcock, at Boston, 


June 4, 1919. 


. Roger Conant Barnard to Mary 


Elizabeth Hamilton, at Conesus 
Lake, N.Y., July 10, 1919. 


. George White Dial to Lillian Ger- 


trud2 Ludvigson, at New York, 
May 29, 1919. 


. Nathaniel Cushing Nash, Jr., to 


Mary Evelyn Howe, at Cambridge, 
August 9, 1919. 


. Warren Dunham Thompson _ to 


Ruth Fuller Adams, at Chuguica- 
mata, Chili, April 9, 1919. 


. George Lehman Yocum to Helen 


1908. 


1908. 


[1903 


1909. 


1909. 


Dorothy Jost, at New York, May 
24, 1919. 

Thaxter Eaton to Lucy Anne Allen, 
at Portland, Maine, July 9, 1919. 
Frank Trcwbridge James to Mar- 
ion Agnes Niles, at Willimantic, 
Conn., June 21, 1919. 

] Conrad Wesszlhoeft to Frances 
Gordon Kittredge, at Cambridge, 
June 14, 1919. 

Ralph Bradley to Eleanor Cabot, 
at Beverly Farms, August 16, 1919. 
Elliott Carr Cutler to Caroline 
Pollard Parker, at Brookline, May 
24, 1919. 


. Charles Melville Baker to Eliza- 


1911. 


[1911. 


1912. 


beth Weeks, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 
August 9, 1919 

Samuel Clive to Elizabeth Fein- 
stone, at Boston, June 18, 1919. 

] Warren David Owen to Ruth 
Elizabeth Thompson, at Chicago, 
Ill., June 4, 1919. 

Henry Bollman to Gladys M. 
Whitehill, at Andover, March 26, 
1919. 


. Chalmers Dancy Clifion to Wanda 
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. Charles Thurlow, 


. Paul 
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Constance Bauer, at New York, 
July 28, 1919. 

William Merritt Conant, Jr., v0 
Dinsmore Patrick, at Lexington, 
Ky., June 4, 1919. 


. Winfred Overholser to Dorothy 


Stebbins, at Worcester, June 4, 
1919. 
Jr., to Hore 
Malcolm, at New York, June 26, 
1919. 
Richmond Withington — to 
Daphne Beckham, at Colbinstown, 
Kildare, Ireland, 23, 
1918. 


December 


. Everett Bradley to Alice Gale Hob- 


son at Haverhill, June 28, 1919. 


. George Frederick Cherry to Martha 


Glover Nickels, at 
Maine, June 30, 1919. 


Cherryfield. 


. Richard Cunningham Procter to 


Harriett Page Lawrence, at Groton, 
May 17, 1919. 


. William Amos Hill to Ruth Mar- 


guerite MacCarthy at Waltham, 
June 26, 1919. 


{1914.] William Arthur Perrins, Jr., to 


Frances E. Hall, at Brookline, May 
24, 1919. 


. Kenneth White Snyder to Anne 


Ashley, at Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 14, 1919. 


. Robert Treat Paine Storer to Dor- 


othy Paine, at Boston, June 14, 
1919. 


. Kenneth Apollonio to Elena Isabel 


McGaul, at Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina, April 30, 1919. 


. Thayer Francis to Agnes Olive 


Adams, at Brookline, June 28, 


1919. 


. Russell Brigham Frye to Eleanor 


. Chester Walton Jenks 


Bonsall, at Philadelphia, June 23, 
1919. 

to Ruth 
Howard, at Brookline, June 2, 1919. 


. Robert Edwin Shillady to Marion 


Gove, at Barre, Vt., August 6, 1919. 












1916. 








































. Harold James Babcock to Helen 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


A.M. 


Bussey 


Sophia Ferry, at Pittsfield, June 
15, 1919. 

Clarence Sewall Clark to Marguer- 
ite de Turenne, at Seattle, Wash., 
July 2, 1919. 

Sydney Tucker Knott to Margaret 
Crocker, at Barnstable, June 28, 
1919. 

David Perey Morgan, Jr., to Alma 
de Gersdorff, at Stockbridge, June 
7, 1919. 

Ralph Stevens Spooner to Madeline 
Eletha Sturgis, at Pittsfield, May 
24, 1919. 

Roger Churchyard Williams to 
Anna Marie Goetz at Elmira, 
N.Y., July 15, 1919. 

Walter Marshall Horton to Lida 
Loring Chick, at Arlington, May 
20, 1919. 

John King Berry, Jr., to Margaret 
Elizabeth Newell, at Richmond, 
Va., June 24, 1919. 

Franklin De Merritt to Helen 
Henderson Worth, at Watertown, 
July 2, 1919. 

Edwin Ginn to Margaret Morse 
Cutter, at Newton Centre, June 
16, 1919. 

Howard Burnham Sprague to Lucy 
Elizabeth Sprague, at Lexington, 
June 14, 1919. 

Quincy Adams Shaw, Jr., to Augus- 
tine Van Wickle, at Boston, June 
24, 1919. 


[1920]. Norman Hill White, Jr., to Kath- 


arine Urquhart Fellowes, at Brook- 
line, June 25, 1919. 

1915. Samuel Flagg Bemis to Ruth 
M. Steele, at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., June 20, 1919. 

1901-02. Clinton Wentworth 
Jackson to Ruth M. Holton, at 
Boston, April 26, 1919. 


LL.B. 1906. William Thomas Mooney to 


Mary Gertrude Louise Quinlan, 
at Brookline, July 30, 1919. 
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1917. Edward Salisbury Bentley 
to Dorothy Anderton, at Ridge- 
field, Conn., June 19, 1919. 

1908. Francis Henry McCrudden 
to Clara Stetson Sargent, at Bos- 
ton, June 23, 1919. 

1918. Wallace Horne Drake to 
Marion L. White, at North Wey- 
mouth, June 18, 1919. 

Edward Mc- 
Gourty to Clara Cavanagh Kiley, 
at Malden, June 30, 1919. 


D.M.D. 1918. Carl Webster Maxfield to 


Dorothy Reynolds, at Somerville, 
June 24, 1919. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 


bers during the past three months. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 


viously recorded. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 


Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


1858. 


1861. 


1862. 





Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief 


Graduates, 
The College. 


. Benjamin Bussey Huntoon, b. at 


Milton; d. at Louisville, Ky., 9 
Aug., 1919. 

George Washington Copp Noble, 
b. 1 Nov., 1836, at Somersworth, 
N.H.; d. at Cambridge, 7 June, 
1919. 

John Ritchie, b. 4 Aug., 1836, at 
Boston; d. at Jackson, N.H., 11 
July, 1919. 

Frederic William Tilton, b. 14 May, 
1839, at Cambridge; d. at Boston, 
16 Dece., 1918. 


. Auguste Comte, b. 25 Sept., 1841, 


at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 19 July, 1919. 


. Horace Parker Chandler, b. 13 
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1867. 


. William 


Sept., 1842, at Boston; d. at Ja- 
maica Plain, 7 June, 1919. 

Gilson Farlow, M.D., 
LL.D., b. 17 Dec., 1844, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Cambridge, 3 June, 1919. 
Elwyn Waller, b. 22 March, 1846, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Morris- 
town, N.J., 6 July, 1919. 


. William Bradley Buckminster, b. 


9 Sept., 1847, at Boston; d. at 
Seachbluff, 27 July, 1919. 


. John Franklin Richardson, b. 10 


May, 1848, at Fitchburg; d. at 
Redlands, Cal., 20 March, 1919. 


. George Gorham Walbach, b. 29 


Sept., 1852, at Pikesville, Md.; d. 
at Boston, 27 July, 1919. 


. David Little Withington, b. 2 Feb., 


1854, at Newbury; d. at Honolulu, 
T. H., 22 July, 1919. 


. Frank Carter, b. 27 Feb., 1851, at 


North Reading; d. at North Wo- 
burn, 4 April, 1919. 


5. Ellius Albert Emerson, b. 1 Sept., 


1880. 


1880. 


1880. 


. Francis 


1853, at Haverhill; d. at Haverhill, 
8 May, 1919. 

Barton Gummere, Litt. 
D., b. 6 March, 1855, at Burling- 
ton, N.J.; d. at Haverford, Pa., 30 
May, 1919. 


. Charles Whitman Wetmore, LL.B., 


b. 6 Oct., 1854, at Hinckley, Ohio; d. 
at Greenwich, Conn., 1 June, 1919. 


. Charles Isham, b. 20 July, 1853, 


at New York, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 9 June, 1919. 


. Milan Fillmore Stevens, b. 30 May, 


1852, at Charlestown; d. at Mal- 
den, 19 June, 1919. 

William Henry Alley, b. 10 Jan., 
1859, at Lynn; d. at Crescent City, 
Cal., 13 June, 1919. 

Robert Bacon, b. 5 July, 1860, at 
Boston; d. at New York, N.Y., 29 
May, 1919. 

Philip Townsend Buckley, M.D., 
b. 15 Sept., 1859, at Boston; d. at 
South Boston, 19 Sept., 1918. 
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1887. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


. John William Fox, b. 
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Vanderlynn Stow, b. 17 July, 1859, 
at San Francisco, Cal.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 13 July, 1919. 


. Eugene Dexter Hawkins, b. 2 May, 


1860, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Cedarhurst, L.I., 9 July, 1919. 

16 Dee., 
1863, at Stony Point, Ky.; d. at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., 8 July, 1919. 


. William Holmes Black, b. 29 Sept., 


1862, at Allegheny City, Pa.; d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa , 30 June, 1919. 
Elliott Bright, b. 21 Apr., 1865, at 
Northampton; d. at Philadelphia, 
Pa., 30 July, 1919. 


. Nathaniel Bowditch Potter, M.D., 


b. 25 Dec., 1869, at 
N.Y.; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
5 July, 1919. 

Livingston Jenks, LL.B., b. 22 
Nov., 1868, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at 
Forest Hills, Cal., 11 Nov., 1918. 


Keeseville, 


. Ferdinand Bernard Lemann, b. 25 


April, 1871, at Donaldsonville, La.; 
d. at New Orleans, La., 30 March, 
1919. 


. Robert Pendleton Bowler, LL.B., 


b. 25 Jan., 1871, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; d. at New York, N.Y., 28 
May, 1919. 

Samuel Chew, b. 28 April, 1871, at 
Philadelphia, Pa.;-d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 6 July, 1919. 

Frederic Putnam Gulliver, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 30 Aug., 1865, at Nor- 
wich, Conn.; d. at Philadelphia, 
Pa., 8 Feb., 1919. 


. Plinio da Silva Prado, b. 30 July, 


1873, at Sao Paulo, Brazil; d. at 
Rio de Janeiro, 28 Oct., 1918. 


. Willis Sanford Hobson, b. 25 Sept., 


1875, at Cleveland, Ohio; d. at 
Boston, 5 April, 1919. 


. Freeman Dodd Bosworth, M.D., 


b. 21 Dec., 1875, at Washington, 
D.C.; d. at Brookline, 2 June, 
1919. 


. Joseph Grinnell Willis, b. 24 July, 











1905. 







1907. 







1907. 






1998. 






1909. 







1999. 
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1918 










1911. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1916. 


. Frederick Herrick Casey, b. 


1879, at Germantown, Pa.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal , 21 June, 1919. 
George Schiinemann Jackson, b. 10 
Mar., 1884, at Boston; d. at Nice, 
France, in August, 1919. 

James Alfred Roosevelt. b. 23 Feb., 
1885, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
sea on transport en route to New 
York, 25 March, 1919. 

Francis Williams Sargent, b. 12 
April, 1884, at Wellesley; d. at 
Dover, 18 June, 1919. 

Julian Tyng, b. 17 July, 1885, at 
Arima, Fettsee, Japan; d. at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., 7 Dec., 1918. 

Chouteau Kemp, b. 3 Oct., 1835, 
at Chicago, Ill; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 29 May, 1919. 

Charles Castner Lilly, b. 29 Sept., 
1888, at Waldoboro, Me.; killed 
in action France, 19 July, 
1918. 


in 


William Joseph O'Connell, b. 24 
Oct., 1839, at Marlboro; d. at 
Tours, France, 2 Feb., 1919. 

Grover William Harrison, b. 31 
March, 1887, at Bernalillo, New 


Mexico; d. at Colorado Springs, 
Col., 25 June, 1919. 

Shepley Nichols, b. 21 Jan., 1891. 
at New Haven, Conn.; lost over- 
board from submarine chaser in 
foreign waters, 21 Aug., 1918. 
Lucius Lee Jordan, b. 4 March, 
1887, at Montgomery, Ala.; d. at 
New Orleans, La., 27 Oct., 1917. 
Harold Raymond Anderson, b. 7 
Nov., 1892, at Roseville, Ill.; d. at 
Toledo, Ohio, 27 Oct., 1918. 
Frederick Butler, b. 26 Feb , 1893, 
at Peterboro, Can.; d. at Detroit, 
Mich., 17 June, 1919. 

Philip Newbold Rhinelander, b. 
29 Aug., 1895, at New Rochelle, 
N.Y.; killed in action, 26 Sept., 
1918, near Verdun, south of Lon- 
guyon, France. 


25 
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1919. 


1873. 


1899. 


1901. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1917. 


[September, 


Aug., 1895, at Billerica; d. at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 29 Sept., 1918. 

John Dudley Love, b. 16 Sept., 
1898, at Lexington; d. in France, 
in 1918. 


Scientific School. 
George Barnard Grant, b. 21 Dec , 
1849, at Gardiner, Me.; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 16 August, 1917. 
Wisner Martin, b. 17 Dec.. 1863, 
at Virginia, Nev.; d. at Norwich, 
Conn., 24 May, 1919. 
John Edward Somes, b. 31 August, 
1879, at Gloucester; d. at West 
Gloucester, 14 July, 1919. 
Horace Lovell Eames, b. 3 Sept., 
1881, at Bridgeport, Conn.; d. at 
Icarahy, Brazil, 1 Feb., 1919. 
Niels M. Hansen, b. 18 Nov., 1875, 
at Logan, Utah; d. at Boston, 11 
Jan., 1915. 
Harold Waters Hersey, M.D., b. 
27 Feb., 1882, at Hingham; d. at 
Boston, 8 August, 1915. 
John Vincent Kelly, S.B., b.8 Nov., 
1879, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at San 
Antonio, Texas, 3 July, 1918. 
Benjamin Joseph Ginsburg, b. 12 
Jan., 1895, at Newark, N.J.; d. in 
France, 39 Sept., 1918. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1878. 


1914. 


1915. 


1857. 





Byron David Halsted, $.D., b. 7 
June, 1852, at Venice, N.Y.; d. at 
New Brunswick, N.J., 28 August, 


1918. 
Thomas Dalgliesh Macmillan, 
A.M., b. 29 Oct., 1876, at Glasgow, 


Scotland; d. at Peking, China, 22 


June, 1919. 

Hebert Knight Dennis, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 1 June, 1887, at Munsey, 
Indiana; d. at Charles City, Iowa, 
13 July, 1919. 


Medical School. 


Robert Folger Stratton, 22 


b. 22 









1919.] 


1862. 


1864. 


1866. 


March, 1831, near Winslow, Me ; 
d. at St. Joseph, Mich., 7 Feb., 
1918. 

Llewellyn Brown, b. 7 Feb., 1835, 
at Clinton, Me.; d. at Norridge- 
wock, Me., 15 June, 1916. 

John Brennan Moran, b. 3 August, 


1839, at St. John, N.B.; d. at All- 


ston, 12 July, 1919. 


. Horatio Franklin Copeland, b. 15 


Nov., 1842, at Easton; d. at Whit- 
man, 8 Feb., 1918. 

Cornelius Augustus Ahearne, b. 22 
Feb., 1841, at Cork, Ireland; d. at 
Lynn, 16 April, 1919. 


. John Henry Churchill, b. 5 July, 


1844, at Boston; d. at Danbury, 
Conn., 7 June, 1918. 


. John Newton Randall, b. 16 Oct., 


1869. 


1840, at PittsSeld, N.H.; d. at 
Decatur, Ill., 26 Nov., 1918. 
Royal Lewis Cleaves, b. 26 April, 
1844, at Bridgton, Me.; d. at Cher- 
okee, Iowa, 15 April, 1914. 


. Henry Tucker Mansfield, b. 2 Feb., 


1838, at Boston; d. at Needham, 
6 July, 1919. 


. Thomas William Musgrove, b. 4 


Nov., 1842, at Kings Co., N.B.; d. 
at Sultan, Wash., 22 Jan., 1917. 


. Andrew Badger Sherburne, b. 18 


1880. 


1886. 


Feb., 1847, at Portsmouth, N.H.; 
d. at Portsmouth, N.H., 24 Nov., 
1917. 

Thomas Perkins Smith, b. 15 Oct., 
1852, at New Hampton, N.H.; 
d. at Westbrook, Me., 7 May, 
1915. 


. Lewis Merritt Palmer, b. 2 Sept., 


1850, at Litchfield, Me.; d. at 
Framingham, 4 June, 1919. 

Daniel Joseph Brown, b. 28 Jan., 
1861, at Milford; d. at Springfield, 
8 July, 1919. 


. Arthur Vinal Lyon, b. 12 Jan., 


1863, at Braintree; d. at Brockton, 
21 Feb., 1917. 


. Benjamin Delos Paul, b. 19 Sept., 
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1890, at Monticello, Ind.; killed 
near Richmond, Ind_., 9 June, 1919. 


. Kirke Williams Cushing, b. 5 


March, 1894, at Cleveland, Ohio; 
d. at So. Kingston, R.I., 25 May, 
1919. 


Dental School. 


. Thomas Bradley, b. 7 August, 1852, 


at Hudderfield, Eng.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 21 August, 1918. 


. William Stocks Lacey, b. 4 April, 


1887, at Hertford, Eng.; d. at 
36th Casualty Clearing Station, 
B.E.F., France, 11 Oct., 1916. 


. Louis Eugene Tetrault, b. 24 


March, 1887, at Quebec, Canada; 
d. at Worcester, 11 Jan., 1919. 


Law School. 


. Joseph Addison Crain, b. 8 Jan., 


1831, at Covington, IIl.; d. at 
Freeport, Ill., 27 Feb., 1917. 


. William Emile Doster, b. 8 Jan., 


1837, at Bethlehem, Pa.; d. at 
Bethlehem, Pa., 2 July, 1919. 


. Nicholas Smith, b. at Shelbyville, 


Ky., d. at Fort Salonga, N.Y., 15 
Aug., 1919. 


. George Harrison Dill; d. at San 


Francisco, Cal., 25 Oct., 1918. 


. Edgar Alphonso Wallace, b. 7 June, 


1843, at Antrim, Hillsboro Co., 
N.H.; d. at Havana, IIl., Nov., 
1916. 


. James Kilbourne; d. at Columbus, 


Ohio, 8 July, 1919. 


. Benjamin P. Moore, d. at Cleve- 


land, O., 20 Aug., 1919. 


4. Irvine Greene McLarren, b. 20 


Aug., 1851, at Eastport, Me.; d. 
at Eastport, Me., 3 April, 1915. 


. Jesse Warren Lilienthal, b. 3 Aug., 


1855, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 3 June, 1919. 


. Harry Cargill Wingate, b. 5 Oct., 


1868, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 25 Apr., 1918. 
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. Warren Ilsley Seymour, b. 27 Aug., 
1873, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 16 Feb., 1914. 

. Vincent James Walsh, b. 12 Sept., 
1875, at Chicago, I'].; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 28 Sept., 1915. 

. George Bates Hatch, b. 29 Aug., 
1874, at Hanover, N.H.; d. at Col- 
orado Springs, Col., 22 June, 1917. 


2. Howard Rollin Ives, b. 17 Jan., 


1877, at West Point, N.Y.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 10 Nov., 1916. 

. Paul Bond Collins, b. 26 Mar., 
1886, at Frankfort, Ky.; d. at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., 
11 Nov., 1918. 

. John Charles Berry, b. 31 May, 
1885, at Wheeling, W. Va.; d. at 
Wheeling, W. Va., 1 Feb., 1919. 

. Thomas John Bowen, b. 4 Sept., 
1886, at Worcester; d. at Worcester, 
19 Dec., 1918. 

. Leonard Bacon Parks, b. 23 Apr., 
1887, at Salem, O.; d. at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 29 Oct., 1917. 


Divinity School. 


2. Charles Richmond Weld, b. 19 


March, 1849, at Cazenovia, N.Y.; 
d. at Norwich, Eng., 11 Sept., 1918. 


Honorary Degrees. 

. William Brewster, A.M., b. 5 July, 
1851, at Wakefield, d. at Cam- 
bridge, 11 July, 1919. 

. Abraham Jacobi, LL.D., b. 6 May, 
1830, at Hartum, Westphalia; d. 
at Lake George, N. Y., 10 July, 
1919. 

. George Hodges, S.T.D., b. 6 Oct., 
1856, at Rome, N.Y.; d. at Holder- 
ness, N.H., 27 May, 1919. 


Cemporary sHembers, 
College. 

. Joseph Foster Lovering, b. 18 Aug., 

1836, at Kingston; d. at Amesbury, 

4 Mar., 1915. 


[September, 


1857. John Edward Bubier, b. 1 March, 


1835, at Marblehead; d. at West- 
boro, 12 July, 1919. 


1876. John Fletcher Burris, b. 14 Feb., 


1850, at Middletown, Del.; d. at 
Goldfield, Nev., 31 July, 1907. 


1876. Addison Herbert Wetherbee, b. 


26 April, 1854, at Melrose; ‘‘ Went 
west in 1875 or 1876; found dead by 


the roadside several years ago.” 


1881. Wayne Hamilton North, b. 14 


Nov., 1857, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 29 Oct., 1918. 


1882. James Joseph Dooling, b. 27 Jan., 


1858, at Boston; d. at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., 5 July, 1919. 


1883. William Monroe Tisdale, b. 17 


May, 1860, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at Redlands, Cal., 21 Feb., 1919. 


1888. Courtauld Wharton Smith, b. 26 


Oct., 1863, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Bethel, Me., 18 May, 1917. 


. Edwin MeMaster Stanton, b 


Sept., 1875, at Washington, D.C ; 
killed in France, 14 Oct., 1918. 


1901. John Patrick Laundrigan, b. 2 


Sept., 1878, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 1 Jan. 1919 


1901. Albert Edwin Miles Spiller, b. 18 


Oct., 1873, at East Boston; d. at 
North Abington, 14 Feb., 1917. 


1906. Hugo John Warner, b. 24 July, 


1885, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at Chi- 
cago, IIl., 23 Oct., 1916. 


1910-11. (Unclass.) Gardner Vera Brauff, 


b. 11 Feb., 1888, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; d. at Chattanooga, Tenn, 
21 Oct., 1918. 


1911. Herbert Benjamin Fox, b. 18 Jan. 


1890, at New York, N.Y.: d. at 
New York, N.Y., 20 Jan., 1917. 


1914. Robert Grosvenor, b. 9 Apr., 1892, 


at Providence, R.I.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 27 Oct., 1918. 


1914. Morton Crawford King, b. 22 Jan., 


1891, at Dorchester; d. at Camp 
Travis, San Antonio, Texas, in 
1919. 
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1922. Ralph Kemp Stretch, b. 30 July, 
1901, in Georgia; d. at Cambridge, 
26 May, 1919. 


Scientific School. 

1856-58. James Lide Coker, b. 3 Jan., 
1837, at Society Hill, $.C.; d. at 
Hartsville, S.C., 25 June, 1918. 

1879-80. Charles Loraine Hunt, b. 3 Feb., 
1849, at Auburn, Me.; d. at Hud- 
son, 13 Jan., 1919. 

1893-94. George Edwin Allyn, b. 19 July, 
1873, at Brookline; d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., 22 Nov., 1918. 

1894-97. George Walker Pierpont, b. 30 
Sept., 1876, at Bloomington, IIL; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 22 Oct., 
1918. 

1896-99. Edward Henry Fay, b. 13 
Sept., 1876, at Lynn; d. at Welles- 
ley Hills, 25 May, 1919. 

1897-00. Monroe Reese Rothschild; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 12 Aug., 1918. 

1901-02. William Henry Loughrey, b. 
6 Oct., 1881, at Cambridge; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 8 April, 1919. 

1904-05. Wilkie Baldwin Hollander, b. 
6 Aug., 1884, at Somerville; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 12 May, 1919. 

1904-05. (Spec.) George Ernest Ward, b. 
4 July, 1885, at Somerville; d. at 
Medford, 3 Oct., 1918. 

1904-06. Edwin Ruthven Emerson, b. 28 
July, 1830, at New Gloucester, 
Me.; d. at Portland, Me., 26 Jan., 
1917. 

1905-06. Arturo Gonzalez Cerda, b. 23 
Sept., 1885, at Morelia, Mechva- 
cain, Mexico; d. at Cambridge, 17 
Nov., 1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1870-71. Alfred Ronald Conkling, d. at 
New York, N.Y., 18 Sept., 1917. 
1871-72. George Colby Chase, b. 15 
March, 1844, at Unity, Me.; d. at 
Lewiston, Me., 27 May, 1919. 
1914-15. James Eddy Harris, b. 21 Feb., 
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1891, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., 20 Jan., 1919. 
1916-17. Barron Brainerd, b. 3 March, 
1893, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 

15 May, 1919. 


Bussey Institution. 
1881-82. Joseph Thomas Clarke, b. 1 
April, 1866, at Canton; d. at Clin- 
ton, 8 Dec., 1917. 


Engineering and Mining School. 
1914-17. (Unclass.) Chester Robinson 
Tutein, b. 8 May, 1895, at Revere; 
d. at Bar-le-Duc, Souilly, France, 
17 Nov., 1918. 


Medical Schoel. 

1850-51. Putnam Brinley, b. in 1827 at 
Hartford, Conn.; d. at Hartford, 
Conn., 30 Apr., 1913. 

1856-57. Lyman Arnold Aldrich, b. 26 
Sept., 1835, at Providence, R.I., 
d. at Boston, 26 Dec., 1872. 

1863-65. James Humphrey, b. 28 Jan., 
1834, at Halifax, N.S.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 29 May, 1916. 

1865-67. Josiah Harding Allen, d. at 
Barre, 1 Jan., 1917. 

1866-67. Robert Armstrong, b. 15 Nov., 
1839, in Scotland; d. at San Diego, 
Cal., 8 Feb., 1917. 

1866-67. Thomas Lindsley Bradford, b. 6 
June, 1847, at Francestown, N.H.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa.,3 Dec., 1918. 

1872-76. George Coburn Bickford, b. 25 
March, 1847, at New London, 
N.H.; d. at West Medford, 27 Jan., 
1914. 

1873-74. Edward Styles Allen, b. 9 Aug., 
1855, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 28 March, 1919. 

1888-89. 1890-92. William Lincoln Harris, 
b. 18 Feb., 1865; d. at Minneapolis, 
Minn., 5 Dec., 1914. 


Dental School. 


1869-72. Charles Francis Osmus Tinker, 
b. 23 June, 1849, at Ashby; d. at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1 Dec., 1913. 
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1875-76. George Henry Walling, b. 4 
March, 1856, at Burrillville, R.I.; 
d. at Machias, Me., 9 July, 1917. 

1876-77. Sumner Clark Whitney, b. 7 
Mar., 1853, at Norfolk, Va.; d. at 
Boston, 2 Apr., 1917. 

1887-88. Fred Leslie Sprague, b. 19 Nov., 
1867, at Boston; d. at Boston, 9 
Oct, 1915. 

1912-13. Henry George Horn, b. 25 Nov., 
1893, at Boston; d. at Roslindale, 
20 Aug., 1913. 


Law School. 

1841-42. Edmund Cooper, b. 11 Sept., 
1821, at Williamson Co., Tenn.; 
d. at Shelbyville, Tenn., 21 July, 
1911. 

1847-48. Isaac Lawrence, d. at Delpine, 
Mont., 21 March, 1919. 

1854-55. Reuben Moore Benjamin, b. 28 
June, 1833, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at Bloomington, IIl., 4 August, 
1917. 

1865-66. John William Johnson, b. 15 
Nov., 1842, in Wales; d. at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 5 June, 1917. 

1866-67. William Henry Clay Jaques, b. 
28 Oct., 1841, at Abingdon, Va.; 
d. at Ottumwa, Iowa, 2 Nov., 
1917. 

1870-72. Charles Edward Pindell, b. 26 
Jan., 1841, at Baltimore, Md.; d. 
at Dorchester, 25 March, 1914. 

1876-77. Abijah H. Eaton, b. 26 April, 
1840, at Akron, Ohio; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 29 Dec., 1918. 

1876-77. Frederick Simon Tupper, b. 31 
Dec., 1852, at Bakersfield, Vt.; d. 
at E. Fairfield, Vt., 16 Apr., 1915. 

1877-78. Charles Sumner Holt, b. 21 
Oct., 1855; d. at Chicago, IIl., 13 
Dec , 1918. 

1377-81. William Herbert Morrison. d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in Apr., 1885. 

1830-82. Frederick Clarence Rand, b. 7 
March, 1858, at Canning, N.S.; 
d. at Kentville, N.S., 27 June, 1918. 
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1884-86. William Henry Paine, b. 23 
Feb., 1863, at Milan, N.H.; d. at 
Berlin, N.H., 10 Oct., 1915. 

1888-89. John Rrodhead Van Schaick, b. 
13 March, 1865, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Treves, Germany, 9 
Dec., 1918. 

1890-92. John Joseph Scott, b. 7 Dec., 
1867, at Boston; d. at Boston, 26 
May, 1919. 

1897-98. William Torrey Peckham, b. 16 
July, 1877, at Providence, R.L.; 
d. at Providence, R.I., 28 March, 
1918. 

1899-01. George Rankin McCord; d. at 
Sackville, N.B., in Feb., 1919. 

1904-06. Llewellyn Williams Jutten, b. 
17 Jan., 1883, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Pasadena, Cal., 20 April, 
1919. 

1912-14. William Ashe Ryan, b. at 
Nashua, N.H.; d. at Cambridge, 
25 Sept., 1918. 

1913-14 (Unclass.) John Cuthbert Stairs, 
b. 3 Dec., 1892, at Halifax, N.S.; 
killed in 
France, 15 Sept., 1916. 

1913-14. Emanuel R. Wilson, d. at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 10 Oct., 1918. 

1915-16. Edward Alfred Regers, b. 19 
Aug., 1891, at Lincoln, Neb.; d. 
at Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl., 1 
Oct., 1918. 

1916-17. George Waite Goodwin, b. 31 
July, 1895, at Glens Falls, N.Y.; d. 
at Chateauroux, France, 15 July, 
1918. 


action at Courcelette, 


Divinity School. 

1869-70. Thomas Cicero Ruddell, b. 29 
Nov., 1851, at Belfast, Ireland; d. 
at Baltimore, Md., 27 Jan., 1915. 

1871-72. William Glen Simpson, b. 4 
Nov., 1850, 
Seranton, Pa, 23 April, 1918. 

1895-96. Louis Henry Buckshorn, b. 
17 Dec., 1869, at Cincinnati, 0.; 
d. at Westford, 6 July, 1919. 


in Scotland; d. at 
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Officers not Graduates. 

Edward Cowles, Clinical Instructor in 
Mental Diseases, 1888-1907; In- 
structor in Mental Diseases, 1907- 
1913; Instructor in Psychiatry, 
1913-14; b. 20 July, 1837, at Rye- 
gate, Vt.; d. at Plymouth, 25 July, 
1919. 

John Neville Figgis, Lecturer on William 
Belden Noble Foundation, 1910- 
11; b. 2 Oct., 1866, at Brighton, 
Eng.; d. at London, Eng., 13 April, 
1919. 

Stephen O'Meara, Lecturer on Municipal 
Government, 1911-13; Lecturer on 
Municipal Administration, 1913- 
16; b. 26 July, 1854, at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.; d. at Boston, 14 Dec, 
1918. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent has resigned his 
position as director of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, after a term of service of 


forty years. 

A total of $70,030 was earned by Har- 
vard students through the University 
Employment office during the year 1917- 
18. For term work 596 students were 
registered, and for summer work 302. 
Woodchopping during the Christmas va- 
cation attracted the largest number of 
students — 148. The most remunerative 
summer work was that in the shipyards, 
in which students earned more than 
$26,000. 

The Harvard Mission has selected Gor- 
don V. Allport, 719, of Cleveland, Ohio, as 
its representative in the foreign field, and 
has secured for him a position on the fac- 
ulty at Robert College, Constantinople, 
where he will teach for the next three 
years. 

On June 17, the classes of 1904, 1909, 
1913, and 1915 held memorial services in 
Appleton Chapel for their members who 
had died in the war. 
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Robert W. Willson, '73, Professor of 
Astronomy, since 1903, has resigned. 

Edward R. Gay, °19, son of Dean Gay 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
minisiration, has been appointed assist- 
ant Dean of Harvard College. 

Professor Theodore W. Richards, ’86, 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

William H. Geer of Albany, who has 
been supervisor of physical training in the 
New York Department of Education, has 
come to Harvard to take charge of the 
physical training of students. He will put 
into operation the new program for the 
compulsory physical training of fresh- 
men. 

Next year Massachusetts Hall, the old- 
est college building in the United States, 
will celebrate its 200th anniversary. The 
Harvard Memorial Society is planning 
appropriate exercises for the occasion. 

The Harvard Crimson, which has had 
an unusually prosperous year, has de- 
cided to expand its pages from four to five 
columns and to publish a pictorial supple- 
ment every fortnight. 

William Brewster, of whom a memo- 
rial sketch appears elsewhere in this 
number, left his collection of birds to 
the Museum cf Comparative Zoi!ogy. 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis« 
tration, has resigned from the University 
and on January 1, 1920, will become 
president of the corporation which pub- 
lishes the New York Evening Post. 


VARIA. 


At the dinner of the Class of 1879 at 
the University Club, Bosion, June 18, 
Francis Bartlett Patten read the follow- 
ing verses in memory of Carleton Burr, 
Alvah Crocker, Jr., Leonard Jackson, and 
Phillips Brooks Robinson, who were sons 
of members of the Class and who died in 
the War: 
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MORTALEM VITAM MORS IMMOR- 
TALIS ADEMIT. 


High on the roll of glory, 
Which our grateful hearts enshrine, 
We read their deathless story — 
These children of Seventy-nine. 


The loyal faith they taught us 
Still shines, a beacon clear, 

The freedom that they bought us, 
We hold it doubly dear 


Brave souls that did not falter, 
They meet thy welcoming glance, 
Dear Saint of ireedom’s altar, 
The warrior Maid of France! 


In tender cadence falling, 

We hear the thrilling voice, 
To wider service calling 

These comrades of her choice: 
‘My visions of Domremy 

Have passed before your eyes. 
From far you came to pay me 


This utmost sacrifice.” 


On many a far to-morrow 

We skall mourn in the coming years, 
With glad, triumphant sorrow, 

That seems too proud for tears. 


We reprint some extracts from the 
Ivy Oration, delivered this year by James 
M. Warburg of New York. 

We came to college 700 odd, accent on 
the odd. 
tice with the Elis on the basis of Mahan’s 


We had just signed an armis- 


41 points which completely destroyed 
them as an athletic power. Any man 
who could consistently hang on to a C 
grade rated a Phi Beta Kappa key with 
which to crank his Big Ben. 

Sophomore year the war came, and 
when the war came, the class went. A 
class’s record in war time is_ usually 
judged by the number of citations re- 
ceived. It suffices to say that practically 
every one was cited insome way : some were 
cited for valor, others sighted periscopes, 
but by far the most were sighted by some 
sweet young thing and they are now en- 
listed for life on the receiving ship Matri- 
mony, from which there is very little 
shore leave and no liberty. 

The class lightweight — I mean physi- 


cally, not mentally — was sent at the 


Varia. 


[ September, 


outbreak of hostilities to the Portsmouth 
naval prison to look after the welfare of 
the inmates. The mess hall was his head- 
quarters, and when the naval board of in- 
quiry came up there a few months after 
his arrival, they found that each of the 
prisoners had lost about five pounds, 
whereas the naval officer had gained 
proportionately. He now compares fa- 
vorably with the leviathan and will be 
on exhibition after the exercises in the 
Fogg Museum, posing next to the less 
well-known figure of the Venus de Milo, 
from whom he can be distinguished by the 
fact that one of them is in uniform. 

Flying in France was another classmate 
whose eyesight was 1.20, which means 
that where any one else could see 20 Huns, 
he could see one. I say flying in France, 
because the Government would not let 
him fly in this country — due to the safety 
first ordinances. While he was over there 
he shot down three of his own observers 
and several allied planes, which made him 
the leading German ace. He was deco- 
rated with the order of the Paris Garter 
and the Order of the Bath. The latter was 
in the nature of a hint from King George. 
In the night bumming squadron this man 
was without equal. 

Last but not least of our war herces is 
the man who sent your boys back clean: 
I mean the Camp Merritt delousing off- 
cer. His predecessor had been a little in- 
efficient and the Government was suddenly 
aware of the reason why they could not 
keep them down onthe farm. The animals 
were getting itchy. Gen. March saw how 
ticklish the situation was, so he called on a 
19 man. The latter came up to scratch. 

Before bidding you adieu, I should like 
to call to your attention the beautiful words 
of Polonius concerning his horse, Laertes. 
How well Shakespeare puts it in his trite 
anapest: “‘ You may lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him partake there- 
of.” In which noble resolution the senior 
class unanimously agrees with the horse. 
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The Sign of Service 


This Indian Head brings to mind the Indian traditions 
of New England. “Shawmut” was the original name for 
the site of the city of Boston, and the National Shawmut 
Bank adopted the name 82 years ago. 3 


Today, the Shawmut trademark is recognized at home 
and abroad. It stands for exceptional banking strength. It 
is the service emblem of one of the most progressive banks 
in the country. 


This Bank is organized to meet every demand of na- 
tional and international business. Its officers, men of 
broad commercial and financial training, have given 
intensive study to new conditions. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is a “bank of 
the world” in the widest sense, with resources and facilities 
for establishing credit and promoting trade relations every- 
where. 


Shawmut Service means complete, practicalized bank- 
ing service suited to the exact needs of the individual 
manufacturer, merchant, shipper and banker. 


Correspondence invited. Write for booklet, “Scandinavia,” 
which tells of trade opportunities in Northern Europe. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $200,000,000 
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STERLING SILVER 


enjoys the distinction of being 


one of the fine things of life. 


Since 1824 Reed & Barton 
Silverware has been recognized 
as the Standard of Excellence. 
Today it enjoys a preeminence 
resulting from nearly a century 


of consistent achievement. 


QUALITY IS THE KEYSTONE 


REED & BARTON 
THEODORE B, STARR. Inc 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Fir THAVENVE AT 47: St-4 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 


Sterling Silver—Pearls—Precious Stones—Jewelry—Watches— Clocks 
Leather Goods—Stationery—Canes and Umbrellas 


